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i pincing thii book \mliTa tl]e iiutii:6 of tlw pnlJie, und, mon? 
I «B]ieci>Uy, before thoEe wbu knew the antlior. thtt Intti Mr I>avii> 
I LntuK, tt i* BeoeMuy I ahonlil la; il Few words in extiluuitioe of till- 
' nhjeets aimed at in ita pulilicatiou ; auil in vhiuh, it in Iio[ied tlint 
[ •oinn meuiure i>f socoees has beeu s.ttaiiiei). 

Tlie« are. {irituarily, to make each a, ■eleotiou From his published 
I oritiojpi. w shall hatt rei-iUl him, as ha lived auiimtjiit them, to the 
■ rtcolUotioii (if hill bieadt ; aei'untUj, to preserve, in a comjiact form. 
Liiuuiy of liiH uiiiiUiliutiana to literature, wliioli roight otberwise have 
I tnwn Uwt ; and thirdly, U- aiuhle the general public to afjprei^te, 
I (tvni bit writings, the life of a man who. in an indirect yet pmclieni 
r, hne iiillacnceii the future of South- Kaet Africa more than 
nlmuat any nUier of his c»n temporaries. 

The Uliituary Xfitiutn, to lie found in another part of this Viilunia. 
I t*U bll that is Deconaiy ref^nlini; hitt career : lunl, lu thuse vb" 
I ktufw biiD, it would bo raperfluonB to aay mure ; but the general 
I |ia1>tic niay rijaaonahl}* expect to know what hla ijualificatioua were 
L (m writing on the mbject to whicl the greater proportion of theae 
H ijevotvd, i. r., life in South-Eaat Africa ; and, as 1 sjieiit 
t mnaj ol tiie lw«t years of my life— yuari to wUiob I now look hack 
I with ploaaure, which woold lie uiunixcd, ha<l not Mr L^lie'b deatli 
I iirBcIodad the {loneihility of their ever repeating tbemeelres in the 
I fntun"- Alone with him. unoiig the native tribee. and in the nnin- 
I baliHeil itiatriota of the interior ; 1 will endeavour to atTord the 
d information. 

'iialil in<)e«d be iliftioDlt to imagine a man mure thoroughly litteil, 
I both tiy nature and edncatiou, for the life of a eoloniat ; or to be a 
frionMramon^ wvngo tri1>e<. Ula abilitioa and practioal knowlodge 
M great, tliat he Inft his mark mjwid u*ery uulouial question he 
ip 1 u itevpriil of the articles in this collection, especially those 
e tnni'h vened (laBstions of LaLour and Polygamy, sufiiciDntly 
{ whilu hifl ehrewdnesB and capacity in IniaiDMs uiattera were 
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such, aa to render his gtaccees in life aeaared, had be only been 
permitted to live > few ye&ra longer. It will be observed in the 
Obitiisry Notices, that, after having spout nlmoiit hia whole life in 
the Colon]> of Natnl, lie came hume in Mnj. 1ST3, For the purpoao 
of joining hia unule in a business, th&n ivhi<;h Dothing more disaiimliU' 
to the wild -free-life, he had so long been scuuBtomed to lead, could 
well be imagined; and it saj's much both for his peraonal character, 
and the versntilitj of his talents, that he at once ajid markedly 
sncceeded iii the new sphere lie had enCared npon. His artjaain- 
taoce with the tiuignAges, politics, ca^oma, and feelings of tho 
natives of Natal, and of the important scmj -independent States Ij'ing 
between the British and Fortn^uese poasessions on the East Coast, 
was probably greater than that of any other man ; while the paper 
r«ad before tbe Natural History Association of Natal, on the native 
castom of " Illonipa," an well as the discQsaiou on the Zulu word 
for "Life," and the remarks on the names and interpretations of the 
native Months, and, indeed generally throughout hia papers, show a 
knowledge of his subject, as well as a power of grasping it, certainly 
unsarpasaed, and, in my opinion, nnequalled, by that of evctn tboHs 
who have made it the study of their livea. 

These qualiliuationa, added to a temperwbich nothing could mlHe, 
to powers of cheerfully undergoing fatigne and hardships of every 
kind, which I have seldom seen approached : (I have seen him, after 
walking and hunting in the biasing sun for fourteen or fifteen hours, 
without having tasted food the whole day, insist upon hia men divid- 
ing among themselvea, the small basket of boiled maize which the 
villagers had brought for his iieraonol consumption ! ) : and that 
aptitode for turning his hand to the work of the moment, whether 
it was digging his waggon out of some hole, or conducting a deticato 
negotiation with a native potentate, without which no one can hope 
to aucoeed in "wildUfe," enabled him to control with complete 
Buooeas th« large number of natives who attended him in hia exjie- 
ditions — a taak, the difficulty of which ii only known to those who 
have erperieuced it ; and it may truthfully be said that in him the 
country has tost one who was peculiarly suited tor the post of leader 
of any of those great exploring expeditions into the far interior, 
which we may expect to he undertaken, from time to time, until tha 
whole of Chat continent hoa beea thoroughly eijilored. 
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I csnnot pua from my nbject, without uying n faw words on the 

1 character of a man, who wbb liked and raspei^ed by his 

I. tuid loved b; all his friends. His honesty, straigbt- 

s, utd indaatry commaiulcd respect ; while, an a pleaoBDt 

d inteUigent companion, he possessed the happy knack of suiting 

hinucU to aoy society into which he might be thrown. Se was 

cqoally popular with his fellow-coloniats and uonng the great Chiefs 

of the interior, numbering auumg bin friends the late and prenent 

p of the Zulus ; and, although sotoewbat cautious in forming a 

• biciulBhip. having once huu^h it, !ie never /orgol it! As a hunter 

log the large game, with which his various expeditions made 

n aajnainted, he was brave without lashness, cool and self-reUant 

in the midst of dangers, fertile in reBouroes in emergencies, and 

was pliyaiually endowed with such strength us enabled bim to bear, 

in favourable comparison to the nativen, the tremcDdcuB fatigue such 

sport entails. Kind-heartedness and good-natnre were his sperial 

cbaracteriatics, and many a poor white banter or trader, beyond tlie 

boundaries of the Colony, has cause to remember bis nante with 

gratitade. Nor can I do le«8 than repeat here, what I have already 

Etat«d in the preface to my book, Tlie Large 0<nw aiul Natural 

IliOory 0/ HvitUi aiul Simtk-Ea»t A/riea, that "to bis Iriiidly placing 

Kt my disposal, during my eipeditiona. the large number of banters 

and natives in bis service, I owe many of my opportunities for obsei^ 

ntion ; " nay, I must add, that it is chiefly to his skill, attention, 

d kindniws in iUness, and to bis assistanee in many oE the dongvra 

d difficoltiea incident to travel and banting among the natives in 

le interior, that I attributo my having ultimately returned alive to 

ia oonutry. 

It wuuld be an Muy and pleasant task for me to dilate on this 
ibjeci, ftnd to oonunit to paper some of the many diaracteristic 
inecilotea which occur to me, as I tliink over the ycon we spent 
tugrther ; but cuoogh has perhaps been already said to enable the 
roadcT t« Idcui a just idea of the Author of these pages ; and, before 
paiatng on to a few abort remarks on their cuntentt, 1 will only odd 
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1 all of us who knew him , his loss lb 



t replacwl, w« lia«e the comfort of knowing that throughoat his 
t Uma than in its closing scenes, he woa ready for the great 
has now overtaken him, ; and that, vrhalever comfort 



there is to be found in the knowledga of a life vieU anil obo full}' spent, 
fuiil an end wortb; of tlie life, his bereaved mother, ivIationB, uti] 
frieoda have that watl-grounilQd coowlatiuQ ; for he was. in the beat 
HBDSQ of the tent), n Christiaii gentlemui. 

The original object in tlio setectiun odiI printing of this Vvlnimt 
was to preserve to his frieiwlH the fugitive papara, " In Meniuriom " 
(if the Antbor ; but, at the ur;gent aolicitatians of frieiula, wlio knew 
the penuiuient value of these pnpers, it haa been agreed to gire theni 
to the jinlilic in a second nlition, which will shortlf be issueil by 
hlcun Etimonston 4 Douglas, Edinburgh. It will be obeerved that 
DVery article which baa bcun aelectad for publication boa the date of 
its original npjiearonce attacheil to it. For amne of tbein, this was, 
no doubt, needleas ; but in the oue of such jispars a^ " Port Natal," 
"Tnuuvaol fvriiit Zulu," ami othen, drcuntstiuiuH are «o alt«Kd 
since they were writt«u, that the point would hare beou lost, had 
the date of their writing not been meatiunud. As true pictures of 
Zulu life and mod™ of sipraasion, nolliing could be mom jiorfeot 
than "A Zulu Foray," "A llnimway Match," and "A Zulu 
li<im&uce." 1 leave the reader to jadgu of their literary merits for 
tiinuelf, and I only oHer the testimony, which my knowlwlgo of tho 
Zulus themselves enableti me t« givo. of their truthfulnena. " Wild 
Life " will have ite own pecnlisr charm for tbo»e who have exper- 
ivnoed it, as well as for tbe general reader; and each of tho 
other papers has been selected as containing something ohar»c- 
teriitiu of the Author, or of interest to the reader ; but I cnnnot help 
referring to tho Extracts from his Hunting Journal, wherein the 
"BellectiouB of the day" sliowthe bent of bis mind, tlji-se Iwing 
written in the wilds of Africa, after on oihauatiug day's hunting an.1 
travelling, without the slighlMSt expectation that they would ever 
be aeon and criticised by others. His gun and hit books were hi* 
insoporable companions in his expeilitious i the one proi-'uring his 
physical snatenance — the otbar providing his mtmtal pabulum. 

It is nnnecosaary to say anything here regarding the Dalngua Bay 
Dispute, and Mr Lslib's claim against the Portugaese Govuniment, 
which dei>ended upon the late Arbitnttiou Uase. Bat if, by the 
aabjeut becoming more widely known through these itsgei, the 
British Government is indnced to make an arrnngemant with the 
Portuguesfl, by wliitli I'elagoa Bay nay return to its origins! owncn. 
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and the rampant Slavery of the East Coast be put down, the cause 
will not have altogether failed, for which Mr Leslie fought so well, 
and in which he lost so much, for even his death may, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the fever he caught on that very expcnli- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I must express my thanks to Mr Robert M*Tear, 
of Glasgow (the late Mr Leslie's uncle), for the assistance he has 
aiforded me in editing this Volume ; an assistance, indeed, so great 
and valuable — but a labour of love to him — ^that, although I would 
most willingly have done it all out of respect for my late dear 
friend, my share of the labour has been almost nominal ; and, while 
apologising for any errors which may have been aUowed, inad- 
vertently, to creep in, or been passed over, I leave it in the hands 
of the public, satisfied that, under the circumstances, they will be 
generous in their judgment. 

W. H. DllUMMOND. 
London, Oct. 4iA,'l875. 



OBITUARY NOTICES OF THE LATE 
MR DA\aD LESLIE. 



"Onr obituary to-dny annoancea the death of Mr David LesuB, 
r haa been such, that it deaervos some more extcnrled 
Mr Leslie, nbo had. only attained hii 115th yenr, was Lum 
mwt Tayinoniit, Forthihlre. His Eathar was accidentally Idllad by 
g thrown from hia gig irii monthi before the deceaaud was born, 
■BthAthewaa left to push his own way in the world. He went to Natal 
Aea he was only eleven yean of age, and having become protioient 
in the Zsln language, waa, at the early age of foorteen, appoiotcd 
luteipreter to the conrts of law in NatoL Snbeequently he beoanio 
(me of the principal merchants in Katal, and for aeieraJ jean was n 
member of the lirm of Acdtt & Lc^lie. Through a commercial 
1, which (Mcurred there about ten years ago, he waa obliged tu 
1 hi« mercantile eonnecUon, and from that time until his 
tn thia couutrf, be woe engaged trading aod bunting in the 
riitr of Africa, having lieen a moet ardent Nimrod and accom- 
ibed markaman. Mr Leslie was long on intimate terms with the 
B ohiefa of Natal, Hia knowledge of the conntty, and of the 
s and onatoms of the natives was extensive, and be delivcrc^d 
equenl UotnrBs on the sabject, before the Nataral Hiatory Society 
[ Natal. The local papers publishad nnmerous contribations of 
Mt intemt from his pen, and aince hia rctom to this country, Mr 
B has written a great deal of instructive matter, regarding 
I ami its inhabitants, in tarions newfipapera and magaziuea. 
■ uf lus letters, which appeared in the Tiina, gave so truthful 
d ahl* ■ dfBuHption of the country, that it attracted the attention 
I Bii Baktij: Fnouc who took occasion to have lui interview with 
1 during hb late brief atay in (ilaagow. Whilst on a honting 
in his schooner, the ' William Shnw,' Mr Leslie and his 
• wiutd by the Portuguoso anthoritiea, in what were con- 
i British waters. The (jueation of the enact marine boondory 
b«tvc«n the Biitiah and Fortugneae was thua meed, and referred tu 




OBITITARY XOnCIJS. 



the arliitrament of the Preaiiient o£ tho French Eepublic, who Uw 
lieen iu no hurry to givu hia deciaion. Mr LesLtK wos cnnsnlteil by 
the Colooial Office in the inntter of a/tjuatinft their clnim, and his 
indiTidual uhtim for illugal aeuMire, against the Portagnese Guvern- 
tnent was, of conrse. held in alwyance ontil that of the BrJdih 
Govemmeiit shouhi be determined. After the seizure, nnd while 
•leCainet] at LorenQo Manjoea pending nKgotiatioDS, Mr LesliB w&s 
attacked iiy fe,ver, which is hrlievcl to have acriondf alTected Ilia 
(lonstitutiun. On recovering, he atarted fur thii country, nrriving 
ibsat fnartoen months aijo, Euid since his return be has resideil with 
his nncle, Mr Robert M'Tra.r. For some time his health has been 
iodifferent ; bat, n few weeks ngo, he w&s Heiteil with a severe aflec- 
tion of the lungs, to nhich ha auccnmhuil after much anfTeritig. 
Mr Leslik's rclcition)' ou the tnntemol side are all in Xntol, with the 
exception of Mrs M 'Teilb ; but hia paternal relitiroa naide at Blair- 
gowrie, The faneral of the clecensed will, we beheve, take plaut! on 
Friday, when his remains will be interred ia the Necropolis. Wo 
may add that Mr Lr.'«i.rs. since bis arrival tn Olas^ow, had guned 
the respect of many friunils, who will uucerely mnum his luss " — 
(Jta^uw CUixn, ISth ilaji. IST*. 

"Brief as is tbe time nllowoil 08,^ we cannot permit the formal 
obitaary notice, in another cotuniD, to pass, without a word regard^ 
ing the late Mr Davih Lkxlib. little more ttian twelve montlu 
since be left Natal, bis homo from boyhood, to enter and ovontunlly 
take over the eitensife and flourisbing buBmeoB in Glasgow of hia 
uncle, Mr RflBEur MTbar. A mail or two ago, nowa were reuedveil 
that he hod been aciied with iuUammaticn of the lungs, but a later 
telegram, via Brindisl, repoitod him to have somewhat rallied from 
the attack, and stated that hopes were entertained of bis rocovery. 
Iiy the miul just arrived, we learn that he aanb on the 1 1th May, Li 
hia 35tb year. 

■' Mr L^LiB arrived io the t^lony in March, 1850, being then a 
lad of aboat ten years of age, as one of the large party liemleil by uw 
voteran colonist, Mr JouN Forbes, hi* gnuiiifather. For some 
years ba was engaged in buainoss in Durban, but tlie best yoara of 
his life were spent in bunting: and trading among the native tribes Ui 
the north, and many a f^phiu tale be had to tell iiF ' hair^bniadlka 
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ijiHi b; Qood iLHil f!«lcL' HIh intimate acquaintiuice witb tbu 

I, M wcQ u tho manners and modeB of tboagbt, of the Zulus 

d other northeni tnbea enkbled him, by muatis of a renily yea, to 

g tu the A'alalt Jlnrald more than one nble paper, nbith 

th« notice anil commeniUtion of the Secfetoiy for N.itive 

■id not the local jouruals only, but leading neWHiinpcni M 

teUy the Timet, during these late troubles — gladly uel- 

b oODtribntioiuk He read at least ttrn laCeresting and volu* 

n Hlonipa and uther native customs, before tho Natural 

f Association in Durban ; and. to thiB journal, prior to bis 

e fur his native countnr, he contributed on interesting sericH 

Q native politics, and the gaa trade. 

it we must close, however we mHj shrink from reverting to the 

life, which appeared to hnve jnst opene<:l out a 

jk of hoi>e and pros[ierity, to one endowed with many amiable 

finalities, xaA amcb beloved. To the widowed mother, whose only 
-jhild ha waa. and whu hoped soon to join him in Scotland, to the 
TODemble gnwd-pnrcnti, luid to the rest of liii bereaved relatives, 
from whom he has thus suiidonly been taken in the prime of his 
days, we am only, in common with n>any attached friends in NatsI, 
ff tho must heartfelt sympathy." — Ji'ntal ColimitI, 7th Jvly, lS7i. 

** We tnncli regret to hear by this mail of the death of a former 
low-townaman. who, though much absent from the colony of late, 
nipisd tor many yeara on honourable position liere. Mr Leblib 
i here for hia intalligenoo, ptiblio spirit, and onteqiriae. 
lampldityof his rise amongst us, b« a commorciat man, was entirely 
B to hi* miiarkable sagacity and ehrewd sense, and Lis death will 
■tnudi buneut«d by many old friends. Uis bereaved mother and 
WftKtuiy, will hare the wormBym^iaihyof all, in their sad aliliction. 
It b« doubted that, bod he lived, Mr Le-smi! would have 
I inonnslilerable mark in the world : and been of great aerviue 
a, to whose interests he was devotoiL We have only room in 
M Ui give the following sppreoiative notion tfxim the (lUitgoio 
m ol I2th May lMt."( I'Wc aiUe^.—Kaial Mtrcury, 7th Jithj, luii. 
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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 



EXTRACT FROM PREFACE to the Hon. W. H. Drummond\s 
Work on <'Thb Large Game and Natural History of 
South and South-East Africa:" — 

" It would be on just to the memory of my late iriend Mr Leslie, 
were I to omit to mention that, to his great knowledge and 
experience, I owe much of whatever may be of value in these pages ; 
and that, to his kindly placing at my disposal, during my expedi- 
tions, the large number of hunters and natives in his service, I owe 
many of my opportunities for observation." 



AMONG THE 
ZULUS AND AMATONGAS. 



PORT NATAL. 

(Cbakbem* JoonxjL, Utb June, 18W) 

A PEW facts concerning the Colony of Port Natal, wliich has 

lately beguD to attract a share of public attention as a new 

of emigration, may be interesting both to intending 

mtB and to readere generally. There are three things 

(ally believed throughout this countiy to be detrimental 

I Natal — namely, the heat, the unhealthy climate, and the 

C inadequate supply of labour. 

I lHov, such remarks, which I have oflcn heard made, only 

■ the great want of correct information which esista 

[ the colony. According to Government statistics. 

I thermometer on the coast during winter averages 72 

es, and in summer 80 degrees; further up and above 

e capital (Pietermaritzburg), th« climate is very much the 

i in Britain; at D'Urban, and along the coast, the 

B breezes cool the atmosphere. 

Hot winds, as in Australia, are seldom felt; so much bo, 
that when one does come, people go about very much sur- 
prised, informing one another that it is "actually a hot windl" 
WhpB warm in Natal, it ia always dry; few and far 
between are those close, humid, sultry days, so much felt in 
IndiA, in which men go about as if the exertion of dragging 
) leg aft«r another vaa too much, and when the only 
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comfortable position to be in, is up to your chin in 
water; when to cat is a nuisance, and to drink is a necassitj 

The rains in Bununer are conataat; ecarcely a day 
without a sliower, aiid when it rains there, it does rairi—nt 
as it is in Britain, an unplca-sant drizzle, but "an 
pour." So much, however, ia the earth parched by wini 
droughts, and so great the evaporation, that no rain, howevi 
heavy, lies on the surface more than three days; and, 
course, fever and all diseases arising from decayed vegetal 
matter and stagnant water are unknown. Now, in what ii 
called the Amatonga country, about 250 miles from D'Url 
the decayed vegetable matter and stagnant swamps are 
great, that it ia death to any European to venture thei 
Miles upon miles of flat country; in fact, one great rich 
swamp, covered with game, is there inhabited by a peopli 
civilized in comparison with their neighbours, the Zulus; but 
where death or disease is sure to attack any white man whoi 
enters. Great is the contrast within so short a, distoncaf 
For Natal is a country without one virulent disease peculii 
to itself, where consumption and scrofula are unknown, 
where health is, in fact, rampant, where the ladies are nJI in 
despair about getting so stout and so strong, and where 
many have saved their lives from the grasp of those fearful 
diseases so prevalent in the old country. 

The Colony of Natal contains a population of about 
10,000 whites and 225,000 Blacks. Now, with this im- 
mense number, the most credulous cannot behove the 
assertion that labour is scarce; for, allowing one servant to 
every white man, woman, and child, what an immeaso 
number there remains for future emigrants I It may be said 
that the greater portion of the 225,000 are women and 
children; but it is t^ey who, at their own homes, la1 
moat The women hoe, plant, and reap, cany water, coi 
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F and, in fact, do everything except build the Jmta, niilk the 

€ow8, and hunt. ATherc, also, would you get better pickers 

of cotton than Kaffir thildreii) Such is the increasing 

fondness of tlie Kaffirs for money, and the articles wldch it 

will procure, tliat they are fast overcoming the prejudice 

about letting their women and children go out to work. 

It is also plain that, as they begin to feel the advantages 

I and aecurity of being under British government, the cliances 

l«f any outbreak are constantly lessening. I have heard 

I many people say — " Oh, but your natives are a very bad set 

o tjicy notl — always waning and plundering;" but they 

lave been confounding the Kaffir war in tlie Cape Colony, 

36 700 miles away, with Natal. Everj' Kaffir in Natal 

B well that, were the white men gone from the colony, 

3 surrounding nations would at once make a clean sweep, 

10 envious havo they bi.'come of their accumulations of cattle 

1 other riches; and at the same time tho Europeans are 

U aware that, slionld any of the surrounding nations 

Utempt anything against Natal, there aro Kaffirs enough in 

', who, combined together under a European leader, 

Bvould "eat them ap" altogether, as their own cKprossion is. 

t being so, then, and tie price of labour so low — 

ing &om 5s. to IOm. per month, acconling to the style of 

rant, Rud about 7b. more to feed them — there need be no 

r about want of Inliour to cany out any kind of agri- 

iitcuin] operations whatever.* 

Having endeavoured to explain away tho prejudices con- 

■ Ecj)tr!mtia docfi, Tbig was writton in 1SS9, -wben hopes were 
aigtl BUil «X[il)OtiitiunB were aangaiiie; but time baa told a djifereiil: 
il the ilisiDuIiluiticui of the natives tor vork, and the inrlace- 
lacnta to l»xine«g» which polygsmy offers, have forcod the coIuiuBta to 
< Ooo)iea, *t B gr«>t eipense^ to do what the Esffira ought 
kido.— Ed. 
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ceming the climate, and the scarcity of labour in Natal, 
next tiling to bo done is to give as fair a. description, as 
limits will permit, of the general outline of the port 
harbour, the country, and the articles of conmierce which 
produces. 

Upon arriving in the outer anchorage, the emigrant 
struck by the quiet beauty of the bay — ono broatl sheet 
water — stretching up into the country about six miles, with 
one or two islands towards the north-west side; on the loft 
a majestic bluff looks down upon poor ocean fretting at its 
feet; to the right — a low sandy point, partially 
with a peculiar creeper, and gradually rising as it reced( 
dips into the level flat upon which stands the town 
D'Urban; then rising again abruptly into the range of hills 
called the Berca; stretching up step by step, wall ui>on wall, 
until it meets the grasa-land upon tlie top, almost as level as 
the sea itself. Between the aforesaid point and the 
the entrance to the bay, and rather outside of that the bai 
the much dreaded bar — whereon there is, at high-water 
spring-tides, generally from 13 to 18 feet of water, 
which, there is no doubt whatever, might bo very mi 
improved by the expenditure of a little more money. 

The present bar would not, in Great Britain, be sufTe 
to remiun six months; and Natal is only waiting until, 
the introduction of more people and more capital, 
enabled to make it a splendid harbour. A prospectus 
lately been issued for a railway from the landing-jilace 
the tovni, a distance of three miles, and all the shares hai 
been taken up within the colony itself. As it is a d 
level all the way along the beach, it is not expected to 
more than £10,000. It is very much wanted, and no d< 
will pay, as all goods undeor the present systc-m have I 
carted up to town at a great expense. 
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The agricultural part of tie colony is, as it were, in two 
divisions. On the coast line of about 1 20 miles long by 20 
broad, all tropical products, such as sugar, arrowroot, coffee, 
ladigo, cotton, &c, grow with great facility; and not a.i 
D mere experimental gardening, but in such quantitica aa 
) the people of Natal that they will all, ere long. 
Mine staple articles of export. 
I Last season's crop of sugar was 750 tons; arrowroot forma 
low a great part of the cargoes from Natal; the cultivatior 
f indigo is being vigorously prosecuted by several wealthj 
fdantors from Java; cotton grows wild throughout the lower 
parts of tlie colony; tbe Natal coffee is considered equal to 
that of Mocha — one planter sold his crop for home consump- 
tion at 95s. per cwt.; oil-nuts, flax, fibrous planta of every 
description, and, indeed, the difficulty is to say what will twl 
grow in Natal, and grow well too. The cocoa-nut is the only 
oeption that I know of. Of course, in speaking of the 
iducts of a eountty in a eonunercial point of view, it is not 
I to ennmerate gooseberries, black currants, and such 
all gome, and it must be acknowledged that in these 
iBalol shows her weakness. But, as a compensation, she 
«, in the greatest luxuriance, pine apples, oranges, 
1, peaches, and other fruits which here arc considered 

Land, which, eight or ten yeikrs ago, was sold for Is. per 
!, now fetches 30s.; und it noay be assumed that a good 
r farm may, at the present time, be purchased at about 
ibe latter rate. Oxen — with which all ploughing is done at 
RatDl — may be got for £5. Ploughs, carta, &c, ought all 
> be brought from Oreat Britain, as the emigrant wilt find 
i considerable difference between Natal and British prices. 
IT very different the style of farming there is to what I have 
I in travellbig through Britaixu Here, every inch of land 
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is cultivated up to the railway; in Natal, a man in Gtartin, 
takes a look over 400 or 500 acres of land ; seei 
which he thinks will do ; away he goes, breaks it up, plougbj 
it over, banks and ditches it round, and there it is. Theq 
for another piece, half-a-mile away it may be. In fact, tlw 
is so much rich land that be is difficult to pleaee, and } 
picks and chooses like an epicure. 

Again, that pait of the colony which is called, in colonial n 
parlance, " up the country"^ — that is, liigh table-budB 
sprinkled with forests of yellow-wood, sneeze-wood, KoA J 
other timber indigenous to the coloDy — is beat suited for | 
sheep, cattle, and horses. 

Sheep have lately been introduced to a great extent, and 
many Dutch fanners have emigrated from the Orange Kiver 
Free State to Natal, prefei-ring security under Britisli 
government to so-called independence under their own Re- 
public; and the greatest part of the ahariginal white in- 
habitants — that is, those w)io have been there ten or twelve 
years — have been giving up cattle and horses; the former of 
which constituted the principal merchandise of the people of 
Natal before they turned their attention to sheep and sugar- 
Natal is the country for the sportsman- — from a blue buck 
of nine inches to an elephant of twelve feet high, and, through 
all the intermediate sizes there is game in especial abundance. 
In the vicinity of the settlement it baa been rather thinned 
off; but within 100 miles of D'Urban — the seaport town — 
you may in one hour fill a bag which it would take fourteen 
oxen to draw; and then think of the hairbreadth escapes, 
the running, the dodging, the getting up thorny trees, to the 
great detriment of your original and only pair of trousers, 
with a buifalo or a rhinoceros grunting at your heelsl 

I do not wish to give the impression tliat people 1 
Natal are almost as barbarous as the natives, or without tld 
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amnsemeiitB of society. Such an idea would bo extremely 
erroneous. Let any one look at the Natal papers; let him 
see its advertisements of balls, pic-nics, concerts, botanical 
and agricultural shows, &c., and he will allow that Natal ia 
one of the gayest little places in the world. 

The society is equal to that in most towns in this country, 
and superior in many respects; for there you have all its 
amenities, courtesies, and enjoyment, without its conven- 
tionalities. Even the Dutch Boers, who are, generally 
BpeaMng, a heavy, respectable eet of people, give their balls 
uid parties, and attend them with tho greatest zest. Though 
it does Mem rather ridiculous to see a sixteen stone fellow 
whirling about in a waltz with a partner as big as himself! 
I have gone to a I>ut«h party, and on entering the room 
been very much surprised to find a Kaffir, dressed in a white 
■liiit, standing in one comer of the room grinding away at a 
barrel-organ, producing polkas nnd waltzes with as great an 
indifference as if they liad been pepper or coffee fordomeatic 
consumption. But this is an exceptionally ludicrous case. 

Natal, however, is not the place for a large emigration of 
the poorer classes to be directed to — that is, of agricultural 
labourer and mechanics. The lield is, no doubt, extensive, 
md land plenty and fertile ; but still a man must have some 
thing to ke«p him while his crops are growing. 

The number of farmers who can afford to employ white 
men, in the face of native labour being so cheap, is at present 
very small. But every man who goes to Natal with a 
capital of from £100 up to £20,000, it does not matter how 
snd has uiything like energy and determination, ia 
to succeed. 



A HUNTnJG AND TRADING EXPEDITION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(OLUomr """". Tth ud Itlb February. 18£S.) 
The following most interesting and graphic descriptio. 
hunting and trading expedition from Natal into tba Zulu] 
countiy ia from the pen of a young Perthshire gentlem 
aged 19, who, about nine or ten years ago, was a pupil i 
the High School of Glasgow. It is a private journal, wrifri^ 
ten for friends in Glasgow, and not intended for publication J 
but wo believe it will be equally interesting to the gener 
reader, from the capital description it gives of the mannei 
in which an important branch of business in Natal is carrieii 
)ut: — 

On Monday the 16th of February, I crossed the "1 
the boundary of Natal and Zulu-land, It is not such a lai 
river as I thought it would be from the traders' descriptioiL 
The water was up to my chin in fording it, and there wai 
plenty of alligators strewed about the banks. 

All the way from the Tugela to Emtcnbe's kraal, on thi 
side Engin^nblovo, it rained, and consequently both I i 
the goods were very wet. We got to Emtente's about h 
an-hour before dark, and atU'r great difficulty I mana^ 
to get one hut, with the promise that bo many of the J 
aa could not sleep with me, should sleep among the natives 
Now I wanted one side of the hut for myself, and when I* 
wished to go to sleep I tiimpd out five of them, and had just 
gothisleep when back they came, as they could not get in any- 
where. There we were — nine Kaffirs, nine parcels, and myself— 
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B nne Bmnl] hut, about eight feet in iliamfter. What with 
»t, dirt, &c, I was almost smothered : my first night 
I Zulu-land! Next morning we started off without any- 
; to eat — passed Engtnginblovo, one of Cetshwyo's (the 
Jug's eon) principal kraals, with about sixty-five huts in 
■; and about mid-day had to stop at a kraal, both to get 
lething to eat and to dry the goods. The owner of the 
kraitl happening to have the Etomach-ache from eating too 
much Iwef, I gave him some castor oil. Hia gratitude was 
so fervent that he gave me two huts, as much food as I 
could eat — that is thick milk, whey, and sweet-milk^— and 
killed a small ox for myself and Kaffirs, so that I determined 
c:m sleeping tliere, as I was rather comfortable In comparison 
with the night before. I had a slight sort of fcveriah touch; 
but 1 made a big fire in the hut till I perspired freely, and 
then took two pills, and next morning felt all right. Wlien 
he was sldnning the ox I asked if he would sell me the skin. 
He 6aid "Yes, for a rely" — about 2d. worth. Next morning 
I Elorted, and walked, I should think, about fifteen miles 
from kraal to kriiaL Such liills I I never perspired so much 
in my life as when toiling up them, and my eyelafihes were 
fringed with drops. Some of the 2ulus are excellent fellows; 
they bring you foo<l and anything you want, taking any- 
tliiiig you like to give them without a grumble. Others 
again make the most exorbitant demands, and are impertt- 
t if you don't give it them. 

Q the evening I reached a kraal belonging to the brother 
I an Induna, or Captain of Panda's (the king), and 
> I <iid my first trade— a heasi for two blankets, and 
1 work I hod to do it too, I heard that a Moloongn, 
li m boy, had passed the day before. I think it is John 
long to an old Zulu to-day about the fight at the 
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Tugela.he says; — "Wow! the police, they eaved aU Umbi 
people that got away 1 If it had not been for them we w 
have fiiiifib(<4 them entirely, and," he said,, "the police n 
only ft handful. How did they manage itl It was onlyj 
about as much as my finger-nail that wn did not run, inaG 
of UmbuIad'B people. And it was all through tlie pod 
as they {Umbulazi'a people) didn't fight at all." The ] 
where the fight took place is a succession of round f 
knolls alt the way to the Tugela, 

To^lay (the 18th) has been the most fatiguing day I 
have bad as yet. We started in the morning from Jubl 
kraal, and walked about five miles to a kraal where I lea 
that a Kaffir at anodier kraal, about three miles off, v 
to sell a cow. Off I started, taking one Rafiir andl 
bundle with me, telling the otliera to stop where they n 
as I would come back, and we would go on and slee 
Gaon's kraal. However, when we got to the kraal, I foi 
the cow was up on the "gangalla" (highlands), and wba 
got there we could not trade after all; and being near G« 
and far from where I had left the Katfirs, I decided x 
going there. We arrived about eight o'clock at 
regularly done up. Gnon liimself is a very good fellowj] 
gave us lots of food and a hut directly I asked for it ; s 
next morning I had great difficulty in getting food for my 
people. Gaon'a finger-nails are at least two inches long, and 
some of his jwople's are nearly as long. They seem to take 
a pride in it. All the natives hero are very " hUagana- 
poely" (wide-awake). They ask two blankets for a oow, 
and some beads on the top of it. My Kaffirs gnimbled 
terribly about bcingleft behind. They said they hod no 
hut and no "scoff" (food), they were " feely" (dead) entirely. 
If the IStli was the most fatiguing day I have yet had. 
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Lfhe 19tli was the most bothersome. I rose in the morning, 
taii after getting aometliing to eat for my hungry Kaffirs I 
Mt to work to boy &om tho Induna. The first beast ho 
brought me was a email one. He began by asking two 
blankets for it. I said I^o! He brought up another, and 
Wimtcd seven bunches (about ^1 worth of beads) for it. It 
was a good cow, and I offered him 12s, worth. There we 
wei«, bargaining and bai^aining on into the afternoon, till 
I was thoroughly disgusted, I never in my life had sucli 
a day's talking, and all for nothing. 

I left in the afternoon, and slept at a kraal about 
four miles from Gaon's, on tlie road to the Norwegian 
Mission House. Trade was very bod: the Kafiire say 
f never saw anything like it. From Gaon's kraal I saw 
D parties draw up for a fight. The young fellows of one 
1 and those of another bad a row about where their 
rate cattle ought to graze, and they assembled in two 
rties of about t«n each to fight it out. They advanced 
k line till within about ten yards of each other, when one 
F them broke and ran as Imrd as they could, and were 
raed by the others, till they in turn were met by two 
i men, who entirely dispersed them, so that the 
K)Unt«r did not come off after all. On the 20th, it 
bed in the morning, and one of the KaiErs being sick, I 
terminod upon staying in the kraal where I was, as I had 
r good quarters. In the attemoon tho Zulus said to 
me, "'Why don't you go out and shoot tlie buffalo — 'Eeso 
Zotwa' (they only) — there in the 'lilauzcn' (bush)!" So I 
took the gun, one Zulu, Jacob, Kumbona, and Einjeeba, 
uul oiT I went. 

We had walked about two miles along the road, when the 
alua laid "Kausin Engapesliea," and there tlicy were, a 
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regnlar drove. Down we went as quietly as possible; 
after a good deal of hiding and creeping, we got close upon 
them. They seemed just like black cattle, if it Iiad not 
been for the homa. I had loaded the gun after my oirn 
principle^viz., 2J drams fine powder, I aat down and 
took a steady aim at the shoulder of the foremost cow. I 
fired — crack I sounded the ball, I Iiail just time to take 
one look at her on the ground, when down came the whole 
drove right on the top of us. I ran, and all the Kaffirs, 
except Jacob. He saw that the buffaloes had not charged 
U8, but were only what he called " banye " (stupid). They 
heard the shot, and just ran. They happened to run past 
us, Jacob "ciba'd" them, and missed. The otliers did the 
same, and alt missed except tlio Zulu, and Ms assegai went 
off with thera. I ran forward to cut them off at the turn 
of the hill, and just caught sight of them. I fired amongst 
them, and missed. We followed the cow I had wounded, 
and found a bull had gone off with her to help her. She 
lay down and rose up throe times, and at last both of them, 
in attempting to go down a place Uke a precipice, so as to 
cross the " Umklatuse," the cow, witli her game leg, fell, and 
rolled over and over down into the river. She picked 
herself up and got across, the bull helping her all tha 
time, to another herd on the other side of the river. The 
Kaffirs say they never saw such a place for buffaloes. We 
«aw three herds, forty-six in all. On Sunday, I think 
the 21st, I was awoke by the cry of " nansia esinblovo" the 
elephants! Up I got, seized thegun, and called tho Kaffirs; 
and in case the Zulus, who by this time were running from 
all quarters, should give him the first stab, I ran just as I 
was, in my flannel shirt and hat, no shoes or trousers. After 
running for about two miles I found thorn in a Utile clump 
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rof bush, in the coaree of a burn, a famous place to sboofc 

tkem in, I ran down as they cried " they are coming out;" 

Aud out they came, rather too far off, however, for shooting 

at. The Bight of them just then was quite enough for 

me, 80 I ran back and gave "Potassa" the gun, and 

told him to shoot them. He Etarted after them, and 

finxl at one, and Etruck it in the belly. Just at the same 

time Diduesa flung his assegai at the other, and hit it 

in tho romp, so that, by " hunter's law," they were both 

Eccurol to me if we kilied them. The one went down the 

bum, the other up. Potassa went after the one he fired at, 

and gave it the other barrel, only he fired BO far off, being 

iifrai<l, that tlie ball struck its shoulder, but did not seem to 

hurt it a bit. The other Kaflirs were all saying to me, 

'" Oh ! Ponda [my Ka£Sr name], if you had only given mo 

ihc gun that elephant would not liave gone so far." And 

then Potassa fired again, iind missed it altogether. 

, getting rather savage, I ran down and took the gun 

him; and, as the enormous creature was standing 

e bushes, 1 crept up till about three yards from 

1 gave him just one shot: it went right to his brain. 

I finieh«d him. Then began the row. The Zulus said 

F had hit him first, and that PotiLssa had missed him. 

ffo managed to coDVince them, however, that it was oui-k, 

il got possession of the talL It bad one tooth, and that 

y snudi. Of course it was Potassa's elephant. One Zulu 

[ naed rather forcible arguments with. He jamp on the 

i, called me some name or other, and said the beast 

a tlieirv. I also jumped np and knocked him off, beels- 

rerlicatl for his pains. After this elephant, I shoulil 

It I ran, not walked, five miles. The Zulus stopped by 

e elephant, and I and Dldeosa started after the other one. 
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We Baw a lot of people nitmiiig, and raa too, and found 
another lot of Zulus had turned liim, and got him into a 
patch of reeds. I had only four bullets, so I Bent Aplain 
back for more, and ran down with Dideesa to where he was. 
I sent him aliead to tell the Zulus that it was our elephant, 
and came mjself just as he ran out after a dog, wliich he 
caught and trampled to pieces. I fired at his head, but my 
breath was gone, and I missed him. I fired again and 
hit him in the ear, but rather too far back on liis neck, and 
just at this moment a Zulu flung hla assegai — it struck him 
in the ear and stuck there, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours to pull it out. The assegai was flung over my 
head, and the beast made a dead set at me just as I was 
loading. I had to run aa fast as I could, but luckily the 
hill was near; I ran up to it, and when he got to the foot ho 
stoppcil. I fired my other two bullets at him , -with I don't 
know wlut effect: they struck him, but did not seem to 
damage him at the time. Then I had to sit down and wait 
till Aplfun came with the bullets. The Zulus were throwing 
stones at him to get him out of the reeds, but he wouldn't 
move; just then, after a great deal of tug^g, he managed to 
get the assegai out, and champed it to pieces with his mouth. 
At last the bullets came, and I determined to repeat my 
former manoauvre, so I told the Zulus to make a row at the 
other side, while I crept up to him in the reeds. I gave him 
just one shot in the ear, and doivn lie went. The up» 
was that I had somo trophifs in the shaiie of three t 
and two tails, but, from running about tiU afternoon J 
nothing but my shirt and trousers, I was burnt all over n 
the Eun, and felt very tender. ^Vhcn I came back to the ki 
I found that Gaon hod been there to call me to tradfj 
the morning, so that I hope to do some good with . 
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Time will show. I forgot to say tbat for tlie elephants I 
loaded four drams of fine powder, and found It not a bit too 
mucli. On the 22nd that old Bcoiindrel Gaon did mo 
completely. I went as he calli-d me, and found him just as 
hard OS ever. But I thought, well, I wili give him what he 
wants, and then I shall be able to buy the cattle cheaply 
hia people may bring, and I knew of about ten being about, 
at different kraaU, waltmg till I had done buj-ing from the 
*' umnennzaua " (headman). So for one cow, worth about 
X2, I gave him 27a. 6d. worth of beads, and for another, 
beads and a blanket to SOa. 6d. However, I found that, 
]tistJ>ail of liis people selling, they brouglit all their cattle 
for inm to sell to me, bo that I was as badly off as ever, 
a&d I therefore packed up and came away. 

On the 23rd I reached the Missioiuiry's, and had a 
; talk with him. He says tho report hero in tlio 
. alHiut Macliian is that he fought two battles with 
. KaSirs Mr Shepstooe sent against them, and heat 
, and tbat he was coming over the Buffalo with all 
1 cattle to b<3 a subject of PKnda'a, but that the Zulus 
old not receive him, being afraid of lung fiiukness, and 
t then the white i)eople got his cattle. Tho Missionary 
I a very nice place; it is in a valley or amphitheatre 
r about a mile in circumferenoe. There are two white 
iple here — one married. It is just above the Choi Bush. 
Mr Schnieder (the Missionary,) says that Cetahwyo's anny 
was at iaast 23,000 or 24,000 men, and Umbutasd's 
(his rival) was not more than one-third. They both passed 
by his place, and he hada good opportunity of judging. Ho 
■ays he conadera Otshwyo a much superior sort of man 
to Umbolazi — the latter behaved like a fool throughout. 
~B sBy> the population of tho Zulu country ia over 200,000, 
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and out of tliat there ore about 40,000 soldiera. H« s&ys 
also that the Zulu country during the lat« war lost from 
15,000 to 20,000 people — 5000 in one way or another killed, 
and 10,000 or 15,000 over to Natal; and also about 20,000 
cattle as well. Ho adds the loss was not so much ft^lt in the 
country, aa the people wlio ought to Itave been fed 1>y tbeae 
cattle went over to Natal. 

On the 24tb, in the monung, I left Mr S.'s. I did so 
enjoy the tea, bed, and broakfast there, I had great difficaltj 
in tearing myself away, I descended such a hill — it was like 
going down a ladder, or an angle of 60 degrees, for a mile. 
I got to Maukle Silo's kraal, where I stayed till next 
morning, it was so fearfully hot, about 100" in the shade. 
Nothing worth mentioning occured there, except in the 
morning, before leaving, I managed to buy a beast. On the 
25th, I started again, and called at two or three kraals — no 
tra<le. At the top of a hill we got to Zonklubo's kraal, 
and had a tremendous thunderstorm in the evening, after 
which it got cooler. Here I noticed a i>cculiarity mnongst 
the Zulus; they did not allow the spoon to stand upright in 
the food, it must lie across the disli. They say that if it is 
allowed to stand up, the "scoff" will stick in your storoach 
and not digest. In the evening, of course I went to sleep, 
nothing very eventful ha\Tng happened that day. On the 
26th, I bought some cattle at Zonklubo's, and after tliat, 
hearing that some Kaffirs wanted blankets, a little way ofl^ 1 j 
took two Kaffirs and their bundles, and set off on a s 
tour. I was unsuccessful, that day; however, I heard t 
there was to be a dance, or marriage, at a kraal a little n 
off next day, and, as the owner promised there would bo 
cattle for sale then, I waited that day also at Zonldubo's. 
At night all Zonklubo's KafGrs gathered to try how tlui^_ 
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—in fact to get their hands, or feet, in for next 
The way they gathered put me in mind of 
I Mr Schraeder said about Cetshwyo'a army. He said 
1 hour before they passed, there was not a 
vestige of them to be seen, and tlien, as it were the sudden 
rush of a volcano, they spread over the country. So at 
Zoiiklubo*a, before tho dance I had only seen two or three 
Hgien, but when I lieard the row outside, and went to look, 
^Biere th«y were, at least thirty — where they came from I 
Hoon't know. My Kaffirs were dancing with them, but in 
^Hny opinion could'nt come up to them at all ; they wanted 
that disciplined regularity of movement the Zulus had, and 
were altogether much more fantastic, and not so solemn and 
dignified in their gestures. The dance coming off at night, 
under a clouded moon, aeemed under the influence of Casia 
J}iva to have a sort of dim veil thrown over it, giving it ail 
ftmuch greater appearance of uniformity than it actually had, 
—it seemed ta me, as it were, in one piece. Well, that went 
B till about ten o'clock, and tlien all was quiet; it made me 
si CO exciteti that I too sang (not) " like a Untie." On the 
ffth I got up and walked to a kraal about three miles off, 
\ try and bny some cattle, but couldn't, so came back and 
ted off. After walking till afternoon, I came in sight of 
PTiver. I asked if it was the "Umblutuse." "Wowl" said 
"that's the Tugehi, and there is the Slonquiae" 
Natal). I felt — I don't know how I felt — asort of yearning 
to croas the river, and put my foot in Natal, if it was only 
for half-an-hour; it revived all the home sickness I had 
felt two or throe days before, and of course I was quite 
micomble. We were just opposite the " Entoongambcle." a 
thing like a man's head stuck on the end of a high table- 
night, the song "Sweet Home" come into my 
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bead, 1 sang it, and, npon my honour, it nearly made me 
"greet," I thought the Zulu country was very much 
broken, but the Natal side from here looks quite as much, if 
not more bo. On the 28th, being Sunday, I determined 
to stop when I was near Mashoban's. At night I was 
terribly bitten with fleas — they were jumping about on 
the floor, juBt as they were on the Eerea, and, of courae, 
I didn't get much sleep. 

All Sunday I lay EtDI, and on the 39th, in the morning, 
Mashoban brought a bull and wauted otheT skiiis; 
after a great deal of bargaining, 1 managed to get it for 
three of them. After that I fitaitod off, and after walking 
all day, I got to Debo Blango's kraal, where I stayed all 
night 1 had then, for tlte first time in the Zulu country, 
great difficulty in keeping the hut clear of girla, 
flocked in, a dozen at a time, to seo the " Moolongo " (■ 
man). At last I got to sleep, and in the morning, being 
30th, I Etarted and walked in by far the hottest day I 

yet felt; and, ha^■ing started early in tlie morning, I 

not eaten anything, expecting to get somctlung to cat at (Jm 
next kraal; however, in that I was disappointed, and ggt 
nothing till evening, when I had some porridge, of 
stamped mealies and water ; however, it was the nicest 
"pallitch" I ever tasted, by Jove 1 During the day I stayed 
at a kraal a few minutes, and there saw a boy about two 
feet high "geaing" (dancing), Tlie men were shontinj 
encourage liim, and they shouted " Bob e Ka Fogcs, Bob 
Ka Fogps" (Bob of Forbes). The natives, in asking 
name of any person, always ask who was his father, who 
did he belong to. Bob o Kabal Bob e Ka Fogea — the 
native style of pronunciation. I aeked how it was, and 
they told mc Boh had been there, and given hira tliat 
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On tlie 31st, I started for Lolioonga'a (a chkf], oiid tliere 

I sort of liunuui creature, wlioni I don't know how to 

libe. He was about 21 feet lugli; no anna, only handa 

I his ehouUers; he managed witli them, however, 

very wull, eating and snuffing, &c, cleverly. Lohoonga 

liimself ie a famous fellow; and, to pleAse him, I gave him 

my knife. He was describing to me all the different battles 

i had been in, from the' time of Chiika downwards. He 

e out of evety one of thum scatheless. Ho showed me 

t yituM where he hail killed Tolwlougwan in a quarrel 

ley had. Now thla Tobolongwan was his brother, and 

a my asking whether he lud huried him, the only answer 

'. got was "Magwababa, magwababa, magwababa," — the 

[OWB, the crows, the crows 1 Kather a cool answer. He is 

h great, tull, strong fellow, a great friend of Bob's, according 

1 bis own account. I stayed there all the 1st of Marcii, 

icying cattle, or trying to do so; but trade was very ImuI, I 

I a nasty attack of diarrJitea, but cured it by diinking 

4wy till I was nearly exploding. On the 2nd, in the 

loming, I bought a beast at Lohoonga'e, ajid in the after- 

Km art out after buffaloes, but could not find any. In the 

t of the EukaulJa bush we found a lot of honey, and 

yguod hlow-out; hut it set my dlarrhcea ugoiitg 

I bothered me. 'fhe Eukanlila Ijush \a a most 

y place. It is not a busli like the Berea, but a 

iof veiy Btoep hills, precipicca some of them, and 

\ tht bottoms and up the side^ of eomo is all lai^e 

inber. The different liills seem to run up to a point 

I if it had once bei'U one ^gajitic mountaiu, and Imd by 

idine emptivB procesfl or other been fluted down the sides. 

'' oliooiiga'^ knuU is just at the bottom of the hush. The 

nJiu showed me a place whero they hod driven eeven 
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elephnnte over n precipice, and killed them aU. I managed 
to buy one elephant's tusk from Lohoonga. H«s said it wna 
wounded by Tozak (a hunter of Bob's), and one of his people 
had found it after it died. I started from Lohoonga'a, and 
bad a very long walk, without buying anything. Walking 
along the side of a bill I noticed a jwculiarity in the Kaffir 
patba from which you might draw a very good moral for 
every-day life. You may think that all tlie paths lead to 
one goal, but if you do not tako care to ktep tyj you 
insensibly slide away to the bottom, and you have a hard 
pull to get up again, and the chances are that you wet your 
feet at the bottom. We walked along, keeping up the 
Enause, the finest water I had yet seen in the Zulu, 
except at the Missionary's, until we got considerably above 
Mnxondo's, when we turned down towards the Tugela. 
determined to follow it up. 

Neit day was Sunday, and I stayed all day at Maxondo's. 
In the morning I started up the river — passing a place where 
we heard sea-cowa making a noise — determined, if we found 
trade bad, to stop and have a shot. Looking at Entoongam- 
bele from this side, it looks more like the liguro of the Sphinx 
than a man's head. I remained all day at the river, and blazed 
away, but only managed to kill one sea-cow. Such a feast- 
ing as we had ! I returned at night to Erafuleui's, leaviiig;fl 
the gun with Aplmn; he wanted to shoot a buffalo, i 
came back saying he had wounded one. In the 
ho went after it, and found it dead. I had to use stro 
measurea to get the Kaffirs away. At Emfuleui's I bougUt-^ 
SOa. in money for 12s. worth of goods. The Tugela just 
here, with the sea-cowa in it, put me vety much in nHnd of 
Gordon Cumming's pictnro, in the Illusiraied London News, 
of "The River Limpopo, with a herd of s 
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3iere were the same large trees on the banks, and on tlie 

: Hfiolf just such a Bprinkling of rocks. The sen-cow I 

Died had no teeth, wliich the Kaftlrs said was very n-mark- 

Everywliere I go the talk ia about the fighl at Eiidonda 

mko, and tlie Zulus say how weU the police fought, and 

tt a great coward John Dunn was. They aay that when 

ito (Cetahwj'o'a Pootic) showed its front above the hill, 

I his revolver at theni, rode away to the right, and 

F them coming up; to the left saw the same, and then 

e away as hard afi he could. Tliey all had instructions 

1 with guns to shoot the horse — but they say he 

T gave them the chance. All the people up the Tugela 

e at it. The descriptions some of them gave of it are 

t thrilling. Their language is not complete enough to 

enable them to describe it as they would like; but what 

they cannot do with their mouth, they make up with their 

Bhands, and you can tell by their gestures what they mean, 

t as well as if they spoke. One fellow told me tliat 

s was no "emkuba" (torture) that was not done at the 

^t — the pureiiing army played with their victims. Two 

' them would catch hold of a man, and another would 

tnd in front and say, "\VI)ere shall I put the assegai inl" 

I then put it slowly in and cut him up, while he would 

"nnging out" all the time. Otliers they cut the arms off 

T the shoulders, and then let them go. "Just a stick," 

low said who told me. 

m EmfUleui's went to Godeed, from there to IJanda- 

, and from there to Umvoonielwa, and there slept. 

ag particular to record, except that I shot a baboon. 

a there we went on t« Sofotca, and there we stayed as 

The last few diiys have been very destitute of 

The countrj- all about Sofotca's is "gangalla' 
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(highland), with busli fiiirinkled hero and there, Pleii 
htifTaloes here they tell me, so I shall go and liave a shot, 
have noticed that all the Zulu country that I have yet a 
lias been very etony, so much so that I doubt whether a 
use could be made of it for agricultural purposes, 
passed the Missiotuiry's it was very much more stony tlu 
before. On Saturday, as usual, it rained. We wore stiHa 
Sofotca's, so I went with several Zulus and Jacob to h&v^ 
shot at the buffaloes. I never saw so many in one pln< 
they were like cattle over the country. We stood o 
conical hill, and whichever way we looked we saw g 
We started to stalk one herd, and on the way started tJ 
They were over the hill before I eould get a shot, 
we got to the top of the hill we looked down into a sort i 
ravine, and there saw one bull — and nn old one he v 
— standing looking at us. We — ,Tacob and I and a Zuln— 
went to one side of the valley, and we sent the Zulus in at 
the other to drive them out. Luckily I had taken my 
station near a tree, too Ifirge, however, to climb. Jacob 
was beside me, and the Zulu rather behind. Tlie Zulul 
turned them out. Besides the bull, there were a cow a 
calf lying down. They passed within ten yards of ufl. 
fired at the bull — ho was last — ho fell. I stepped ont ft 
behind the tree ; he saw me, was up in a moment, and ij 
me. I had just time to step behind the tree ; but the p 
unfortunate Zulu seemed to have lost all presence, of mind, 
for ho stood till the brute struck him right on the breast 
with his forehead, one horn on one aide, and one on the _ 
other. He dashed almost all the breath out of his I 
and then passed on and died. I had shot liim tlirough t 
Iimga. Wo picked the poor fellow up, with the bla 
running out of his mouth and nose, and carried him hoi 
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Hext Aaj (Sunday) he was better, and I tliink wouJd do 
I had a very narrow escape roj^elf, and was very 
[| disgusted, as Uie Zulua were all on my top for letting 
■ brother be made "feely" (dead). The Zulus here 
e A sort of fibrous root which tliey place on the top of 
their huts, as a charm against lightning. They have some 
peculiar customs : instead of tlie lover going to see his 
I mistross, she comes to him. While here one came from the 
;ela, & distance of twenty miles, to see a young gentle- 
1 here. 

From there I started and had a long walk, first to 

VOgoza'H, and from there to Maknpida's, on the Italia, where 

) Boers and Zulus had a battle. It is on the Ensuse — 

( valley surrounded by steep hills, with roclcs on the face, 

f precipices had been trying to shove themselves tlirongh, 

i had only managed it in one or tiro places. 

Wliilo there I had a most peculiar dream — hcnm-_fi(lf. I 

ink it must liave been suggested to me by a print I saw 

A Jack's of the Christmas tree. I dreamt that we were all 

■Iking along — the KafSrs and I — and that in the path we 

me to a fig-tree, and that on it there were only two figs, 

jnt tbey were such beauties thab I determined to secure at 

t one of them. One was at the top of the tree where 

t. ehoold have to climb; hut though the branches wci'e easy 

I climb, they were so shaken about by the wind that it 

I rather dangerous, as they seemed to be sweeping about 

{n all directions, and you wore very likely to get swept off. 

Th« other was near the ground, within reach of your hand; 

but to get to it you had to go tlirough thorns and nettles 

and a groat many holes, and as, beside, the one at the top 

looked by far the finest, I determined to try for it. By-tlie- 

r^ i had just notii»d that I had ten KafSrs instead of nine; 
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but I did not think much of it at tiio time, as he (the t«ntL) 
might be a Zulu. After a great deal of hard climbing and 
scrapes, and nearly falUnge-off, I thought I reached the top 
and plucked the fig, and put it in my mouth; when, lo and 
behold I it turned to ashes, I descended very much disgusted, 
and was telling the Kaffirs, when the tenth one seemed to 
swell out moBt marvellously, and thundered out that I bad 
chosen the one that looked the fairest; that I had only thought 
it fair becaUBo so far out of my reach; that had I chosen the 
one near the ground the thorns would have vanished, the 
holes would have filled up under my feet, and, when reache^i 
I would have found it sweet and good; that now, howeToiv' 
it was too late — that I ntust just go on my way bungiy. 
I was very much dissatisfied with myself, as may be Im^ned. 

From Makupula'a 1 started, and reached Mnchian's. He is 
a famous fellow — a tall, black " Kehla" (top-knotted). I 
drank such & quantity of Kaffir "ionalla" (beer) that, a 
ladies say, I felt quite giJdy, He professed to be a 
friend of mine, and sold me five head of cattle to prove 
Here I saw kraala built of stone. They make good r 
better than I can re«)Uect at home. Tliey also, by 
means or other, manage to make an exact circle, 
pula's they had gone a little out, and were pulling it di 
to make it exact, wliile I was there. All the couni 
travelled over — bare of a single bush— bum cows' dui 
fuel. Altogether, however, it was a fine country, I 
felt better or more jolly than when travelling over it, 
Machian's I went to a Kaffir called " Byc-and-Bye ; 
there to Uhlonte, and from there to Faku's. 

On the road to Faku's, I was told that John had 
by the day before on his way bock, I don't know how 
I hear of people passing in front of me and past me, am 
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rimy; wliile the Zulus themselvea Bay they only look at 
tliem. I buy, I think, pretty well too. I have now 57 
!if^ of cattle, and have been fiv« weeks in the Zulu, and 
hope in another three weeks to turn homeward. 

At Fttku's the Zulus were what they called " Fetaing an 
Ec&lla," Le., having a law case. They commenced talking in 
the morning, and carried it on till sunset, and I don't know 
whether they finished it even then. At night, while at Faku's, 
we beard a. great noise of men shouting and dogs barking. 
Upon enquiring next day what it vas about, I was told that 
ihey were chasing an " Esedowan." I asked what it was, and, 
to my great Rftouishment, was told that it was a beast about 
the Else of a wolf — rather lai^er — with a hole in its back 
about the size of a Kaffir basket ; that it only lived upon 
the brains of people, and the way it obtained them was tliia : 
it would come to the hutdoor at night, and say something ; 
for instance, it would tell one of the men that the captain 
wiint«il him, or ask for something in tlie hut; and the 
instant he put his he^ out of the door it would whisk him 
ray into the hole in its back, and off to some stone, and 
e dash hia brains out I I endeavoured to convince them 
»t nonaen&e it was; but Aplain swore it was tine, and 
I me to Makovella, who, he said, had escaped from 
e u it was carrying him off, by clinging to the branch of 
He also told me to ask the Zulus — which I did at the 
t kraAl I came lo; when they said one had been killed 
c time before as it was canying off a boy. It had got 
a the hole in its back, and was walking him off, when, 
I the gate, it was met by a man, who happened to bo 
fohig from a distance. He stabbed it, and roused the 
VST people, and between them they finished it. After 
I circuinstantial evidence, of course it was of no use 
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attempting to coDvince them what nonsense it v 
speaking ! I exjiect it is some goblin etoiy. At ni^t, " 
while sleeping, Grout (a Kaffir) slept with me ; something 
came to t\w- door of tlie hut and tried to open it. We 
got up, and, on looking through the door, saw an animal 
which our fears at once magnified into an escdowaa. 
Grout got an aesegai, and ran it through the door, when a 
great howl convinced us of our mistake. Notwithstanding 
I knew what nonsense it was, I confess I wa-t rather 
frightened. Next morning I started, and had a very hard 
widk to Duabu's. and from there to a kraal on tlie White 
Umvelose, where I saw a woman with a liolo right through 
her nose. A tiger had oue night broken into the hut, killed 
two i>eopIe, and wounded three. She was one of the 
wounded. At Duabu's I saw him thrash one of his peopla 
with a knob-kerrie, and he very nearly killed liim. The 
country about Duabu's is fearfully atony^ — -laige masses of 
rock piled together in all sorts of fantastic shapes; os 
Aplain said : " Ponda, don't you see those stones, like a 
kitcheni " He meant they were in tlie form of a chimney. 
Wolves were about in any quantity. There are a tre- 
mendous quantity of traders in the coimtrj-; I hear of 
them on all sides of me, and I could not get clear o 
whichever way I went Next day I started, and c 
the Wliite Umvelose, and had a very long walk for n 
Not »■ beast did I buy that day, I saw a man aflUctad 1 
lockjaw, or something like it, who lived on thick milk I 
porridge, by rubbing it in with his hand. On my rod 
also saw a troop of animals; the Kaffirs called 
Euhloselis. I could not make out what they were; t 
were larger than hartebestos— at least I thought so. 
there I w^^nt to Cliingwair, near Entabaenkulu (the " 
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^^Dill "). From there I struck away seawarde ; and in the 
' aflemocin I climbed a hill, and had the most splendid view 
I ever witnessed. I sat with my face towards Nodwengo 
(Panda's Palace): in front of me was the Black Umvelose, 
winding amongst hilla and rocks — black with "hlangi" 
(Mimosa bnsh)— with a hill the Kaffirs call the " Eaeldalo" 
towering above alL To the right was a grazing countiy, flat, 
and bare of a single tree, with the Black Umvelose, like a 
thread of silver, running through it, Entabaenkulu shutting 
out the view. To the left I saw the sea at a distance of at 
70 miles, and the country in that direction was actually 
k with bush everywhere I looked- — all Bat. except just nt 
re it seemed to rise. The Zulu country must he 
y thinly populated, for the extent; as, from the hill, I saw 
, fifty miles on every side, and on the seawai-d at 
t seventy, and, within my view, I don't think there were 
! than thirty kraals. At the Black Umvelose I saw 
lung but snakes ; in the morning, climbing a hill, I 
I over one in the path, and Jacob, ivlio was behind 
I, tramped on it twice ; it was a little one, and got away- 
lUt toid-day, while crossing a brook, Umaungulu tramped 
n Emfeai (water snake); he tramped on it near its head, 
) itaback: we killed it. In the afternoon, going 
t tlic Gangalla, I stepped over a Mamha — a black 
, ftbont a yard long, Umsiinguhi, who was behind, 
upod on it ; he sprung away, and aliglited just where it 
a going, and trampcil on it again. I killed it with a 
In the evening, just as we were crossing the Umve- 
, Potnfsa, who was before mc, eung out suddenly — 
i Marao ! " Ho had tramped on a black Mamha, at 
t Urn feet long ; its tail was across the road, and its huail 
He sprang away, and in doing so t«i>k tlic snake 
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with him ; it had twisted its tail round hia leg. He looked 
round, and just saw it bringing its head out of the buah 
to bite him ; lie flung down liis bundle and ran. It alighted 
right on it, and while it was trying to get away, I killed il. 
Ill the evening, just an we got to the kraal, we heard ■ 
great noise, and all ran to see, and were just in time to kill 
a Hlangi. All that in one day was pretty fair, I think. 

After leaving Chingwair, I saw Nobeta, the fattest Umuni- 
zana I had yet seen in the Zulu country. He would not 
buy, ati he said his mother had just died. She had sent for 
the Nyanga (doctor) to find the Tagati (witth). He stud hie 
mother had started in the morning In good health from k 
kraal, about a mile off, to see Iiim, and that some people 
coming along the road an hour or two after had found her 
lUad and rdten! Also, that a man that some morning had 
gone out of the hut to let out the cattle, and a little while 
after some of the people going out had found him within a 
few yards of the kraal, dead and roUm! I don't know what 
to make of it; but I suspect they must have been poisoned. 

At night we slept at an Umumzana's with a most unpro- 
nounceable name, "Cxraw." All Sunday I stayed there, and 
did notliing but get a history of hia battles from an ol 
«t the kraal. He had been one of Dingaan's army, 
fighting with Panda, and had gone away with Dingaai).^ 
Hlatievolo, in the Umserazi. It seems Dingaan sent ai 
all hia remaining army to carry his goods to wher^ he 
was, intending to start away northward and find another 
country to settle iu ; and while they were away the Umi 
came on him and killed him, and all that were 
The old fellow added that Ding.aan just died because 
an "Inkosi" (king): ho had only one wound, a stab 
leg. I noticed a custom tlie Zulus here have. A nu 
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ing borne kisses all his wives, a young man his sisters, and 
so on. 

Next day I started and reached the .Squebes, a small 
river with a great many alligators in it. It runs tlirough a 
veiy fine valley belonging to Umniamana; he is captain of 
the district. In the evening 1 slept at a kraal, the o^vner of 
which was covered with soars gained in battles. He had a 
shot in his tliigh; it came out at his groin, struck his kueo, 
and fell to the ground; he had a scar across his head front 
the butt-end of a gun; these he got from the Boers. His 
shoulder was all scarred &om an encounter with a lion. His 
thigh was pierced by a buffalo. His knee was laid open by 
an assegai in the battle between Panda and Dlngoan. He 
had a gash down his back, and another through his arm, and 
lut of all, he had his arm broken by a shot at Endona 
Gosuku. 

I am still on the Squebes. There is, I think, a fair 
prospect of my goods being finished here. The people 
buy pretty freely. I marched away up the river until I 
came to a large bush the Zulus called the Eogomc; and 
there, having reduced my stock to four blankets, I turned 
homewards. I sent the Kaffirs back to pick up the cattle, 

1 took a turn round myself to finish up my goods. On 

f road I saw at a distance what I thought were two white 
^le going naked, but on approaching close I found they 
c white Zulus, the most horrible looking beings I ever 
They were as white as I am, and their bodies were 
d wiUi red inflamed sores. They had white eyes and 

bite liiur — one a ^I and one a boy. Begc, long of a 
^le called the "Amagaons," lived just under the Engome 

lbr« Chaka conquered him — or rather Dingaan— as 
lOugh Chaka began, Dingaan finished him. The Zulus 
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£hot him and hla people and cattle in Llie bush, and starred 
the lot. The Zulu country proper is on the N.ital side of 
the UmhlatuBe; all the remainder of the now Zulu eountiy 
was occupied by different kings till Chaka cohquered theai 
all. On returning to Cxraw's I learned that two pi^iiple lai 
been killed at his kraal while I waa away. They were 
accused of killing Nolreta's mother. Also, at a kraal a few 
miles off, the Zulus had a fight amongst thcmselree, and 
fourteen were killed, besides the two at Cxraw'e. Then 
were eight others killed in different places, and all becoow 
an old woman died. Xol>eta liimself must be at least axtj 
yeai"s old. At Cxraw's Emjuba fell siek — a sort of feref — 
and one of the cattle broke out of tJie kraal at night and feB 
over a precipice; and as it was unable to proceed, I hod to stop 
five days there. Tlie second day one of the Zulus in th4 
buali found a buck just ldlle<l by the tiger. He brou^t it 
to the kraaJ. I took it back and set the gun for it. I had 
not left half-an-hour before we he^rd the report, and oo 
going back to look we found master tiger stretched oat 
before the gun witli a bullet tlirough his head. I 
it, and took great pains, intending to send it homo, 
gave me a small beast for lulling it. On the Tuesday ' 
started from there — Emjuba still veiy sick — and crossed tti* 
Black Umvelose on our way hotne. We slept at the hut 
where tliey had killed oao of the Tagati's, and learned that 
ten of his relatives ha<l fled a day or two ago for NotoL 
Next day we came to thn place where the Euhloseli's wcm. 
I hail only one shot left, which I kept religiously for them. 
I tripd to stalk one, and after getting within about one 
htmdreil yanle, hail the satisfaction of seeing it whisk up ita 
tail and off like the wind. The Zulus tell mo that Panda 
now is killing a great many people— so many, that Ccldin 
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hiu remonstrated with liim, saying that he will drivD oil the 
people over to HataJ. 

I am now on my way home. This ia my eiglitJi Sunilay in 
the Zulu. I don't know what sort of trip I have made; I 
am a&aid not a very gooti one. I have 78 head of cattle 
clear, after paying the Kaffirs, for £50 worth of goods. Tliey 
are all birgo cattle — most of them cows. Reckoning the cowa 
at X2 ejtch, I have about XI 20 worth over: if I got that I 
shall be well satisfied; but I am afraid I have been very "green" 
ail throughout. I had bad goods — large beads, and not good 
hUnkets — and trade was so very bad at the beginning that I 
got frightened, and bought at vei^- high prices; if 1 had 
gone on to wliere I had finislied my goods, I think I should 
have had 100 head of cattle. To-day I noticed that one of 
the cattle I bonght at the Sqnebes coughed very much. I 
aakod tlie Kaffira about it, and they said it had coughed in 
that way from the first. They also said that they thought it 
V, .13 '■ Nakau." a sickness that will finish off a herd in no time. 
Altogether they so frightened me that I determined ou killing 
it, wbidi I did, and found it was ill with what they called 
p&nbcla," not "Nakrni." I lU^ked the Zulus the symptoms of 
Kakau," and they told mo that a beast with that disease 



t inncd away and died, but n 



r coughed. I did pitch 



D the Kaffirs for huiubuj^ing me! I loet my pencil here. 
a vetj- glad to get back to tlie store again. — Yours truly, 



A ZVUJ FOEAY. 



" True, 'tis pity ; pity 'tis, 'tia true." 



"Imagine yourself, my dear Bob, after having toiled for 
an hour up the Buuuy side of a. South African hill, amoDg 
stones and sand, trees and rank undergrowth, holes and 
ant-heaps, with the sun beating on your back until it almost 
calcines your vortehrss and fries your spinal marrow, not 
a breath of wind to cool the fluper-heated air, not a sound to 
disturb the stagnant atmosphere, except the laborious 
breathing of your Kaffir attendants, and now and then the 
rustle of some snake or lizard hastening to hide itself from 
man, the destroyer — imagine yourself, I eay, arrived at the 
summit at last. AVhat a glorious breeze 1 What a lovely 
prospect ! How cool, how delicious ! You feel as if all 
nature were re-animated. 

" You look down before you and see a country cot( 
with black mimosa trees, appearing even more dark ■ 
rugged because it lies in the deep shade of tho lo^ 
mountain on nhich you stand. Beyond that agiun the land 
rises on all sides ; the trees are scattered in picturesque 
clumps ; and the same Eun which you had felt to be an 
unmitigated torture on the other side, now enhances tlie 
beauty of the prospect, by enabling you to mark the stok- 
ing difference between the bright and happy-looking 
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behind, und the dark gloomy valley in front, On tbe 
fight you have hills and valleys, rivers and plains, kraals, 
kloofs and trees, until the view is bounded by the Drack- 
ensbcrg mountains. On the left you Imve the same 
description of landscape, with the aea in the distance, 

looking bright and ethereiil, as if— aa if " 

, " ' As if ! As if I ' — So you have got out of jour depth 

^Bt last, have you 1 Well, that's one comfort, at any rate. 
^Bftskod you whai he said, and h^Mo he told it, and you bolt 
^Hff into a rambling, rantmg description of countrj-, that I 
^^an neither make bead nor tail of. Now, what ilid he tell 
yon 1 " 

" Well, confound it, I was just coming to that," siiid I, 
by no means pleased with the interruption; "but, since 
you're in such an unreasonable hurry, I'll give in to your 
whim and tell you, without any more preface. I turned 
to go down the Mil, expecting to get some ' nieaUes ' and 
milk at the next kraal." 
" Did be say thai I " 

t" No, of course he didn't." 
* Oh 1 I beg your pardon — go on — " 
' Come now, none of your nonsense — no sarcasm, or no 

"As 1 was saying, I felt aa if the slightest sensation 
of dinner would not come amiss, and the smallest donation 
in that way, even although it was only a few mealie,f, was 
sure to be most thankfully received. So I made for a kraal 
at ft little distance off, intending to stay over night there, 
but found, on reaching it, tliat there was no room, and 
nothing wherewithal to refresh my inner man. This, al- 
thoDgh at the moment very provoking, proved in tbe sequel 
s be a very fortunate circumstance, aa it compelled me to 
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move farther on, ancl liad thus the effect of bringing me 
into contact with an old warrior, who gave me the best 
description I have ever heard of a Zulu foray into the terri- 
tory of a neighbouring potentate. Indeed, I quite despur 
of being able to give it to you with anytliing like the effect 
of the original delineator. You know too well tlie extraor 
dinary descriptive powers of the Kaffirs, their natural 
eloquence and expressive action, to expect that. But. when 
you consider the external circumstances— the mUe en siiar, 
so to apeak— you \viU at once perceive the impossibility of 
my being able to give you anything but on outline of the 
word-picture. 

" Imagine the *«n-!— a Kaffir kraa!, with the the dramatu 
jKTSoiKV, consisting of the old warrior, your humble servant, 
and about a dozen of Zulus, congregated round a fire in the 
open air— (inti, night ; the occasional growl of the tiger, and 
howl of the hyena, epcaldng through the stillness, and the 
fitful gleams of the fire Lighting up the dark countenances 
of the savages. Imagine, too, the effect on the wild, im- 
pnleivo natures of the native listeners, alternately swayed 
by the different emotions of hope and fear, as the speaker 
unfolded his ' strange eventftil liistorj'.' Vou may perhaps 
be disposed to smile, whan I tell you that even I, usually ao 
cool, was, while I licnnl autl looked, almost as excited as 
they were ; that I felt ev«iy revere of the Zulus almost as 
a personal calamity j anJ that wlirn the narrator came to 
the triumphant dhmKmtnt, my feelings wens ao acut« and 
rnificd to such a pitch, that I almost started up from the 
groimd and shouted for joy, in sympathy with the stidwart 
warriors around me ! It wouM, of course, be absurd in mo 
to hope, for a moment, that my recital at second-hand, and 
under circumstances so comparatively tame, can produeaji 
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ike impression. So matter j I shall endeavour to give you 

e story as I heard it, and, nialdng due allowancea for the 

LUt of ecenic effect luid the imperfections of translution, 

[ tnist it may still be iiiterestiDg to you. Thus, then, 

tie veteran began : — 

" A great many years ago, just after Dingaan became our 
iottg, oar capt.xin, Umiiiaiuanji, trailed his licad men toge- 
tlirr ; and, after we were full of meat and angry witli beer, 
he said, ' My father was a grent chief, and I am a great 
chief; are you not all my children, and ought I not to feed 
yon and kill oxen, £0 that all the Zidu may say, Umniamand 
is a king ; every day lie kills liis cnltle, and gives to his 
people — VB will go and join him ; he alone in this land is a 
X cajitain — he is a lion ! he is the inan tliat is black t 
We admitted it. 

' But how e.-in I give you meat, if I have no oxen t 

• can my young men and gitls get milk, if I liave no 

ai'eut jH^ncu; we are becoming women. Sur- 

tding nutione will say that wo lOf. no longer warriors, 

; iTO fight no more, but dig the ground ; our 

s have become hoes, our men have no hearts ! Is it 

1 Shall Uie Umswad lierd tlieir cattle in our sight, 

e Zulus not take them 1 Say 1 Answer me ! are we 

e our beads for the strength Uiat is gone, or shall wc 

a the river and ahow to our enemy that we are Zulus, 

f eare arc old, and many sounds have entered Lbem 
I tbes ; but the shout of mingled rage and defianee, 
t answered (lur chiei's H\inls, still rings in my ears, 
D I think of the great warrior* and tlio wise men that 
! tliero aasemblod, and the deeds that they afterwards 
; I say, when the thought of these tilings comes in niy 
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rainil— if it were not that tlie tears of a man are far away — 
I could weep to tliink that I am the last of them. I have 
lived too long, because I hare lived to sim; the degeneracy 
of ray ra<'e. 

" The chief's fijteech had kindled the war spirit in our 
warriore' minds ; luid, after all had agreed to tak^ the catt!t> 
of the TJmswazi, the evening passed away in rejoicings, 
caused by the knowleilge that the young men would have 
the opportunity of proving themaclves heroes woitliy to Itn 
subjects of our great king — our lion ! 

"The intended expedition was kept sucrot from the 
nation, as it was the vrish of UmniiimaDil that ours alone 
should be the risk, and ours alone the glory ; and accord- 
ingly, on the appointed day, his own people assembled in 
the valley, an<l on counting them it was found that we 
numbered only three re^ments ; whereupon some of the 
old men wished to get help from Segetwaio, our neighbour- 
ing chief Umni&mand rose ; UmniSmand spoke ; and his 
wortls were like the firebrand applied to dry grass in winter. 
' Were the Umswazi more than one nation, and wore not 
we three regiments I And ivho among us was afraid of 
encountering a whoie nation ivitli one Zulu regiment ? 
How many men did it take to drive a herd of cattle I The 
ITmswazi were dogs that eliould bo made to eat the oifai of 
the Zulus I ' Ho was a. groat man, our captain ; as be 
wished, so we did ; as Le motioned, so we went ; if Ji 
commanded, then we dieJ I 

" We marched towards tlie enemy's country ; we tl 
yet we marched ; we hungered, yet we marcheiL On ft 
on we went, determined to quench our thirst with XJni 
water, and satisfy our hunger with Umsivazi cattle. 

" I neeti not tell you how they fled at our approach? 
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how the name nf Zulu caused their hearta to die ; how the 
name of UnmiHiiiim& caused thuir women to weep I We. 
gathered their cattle like stones off the ground ; and the 
smoke of their kraals ohscurcd the loud ! 

■' OnwM^ and onwards we went ; oftentimes hearing 
the lowing of their oxen far beneath us ; they had retreated 
to their holes in the earth, like wolves as they were, and 
had taken their cattle with them.* 

" One night we had encampeti on a hill, with our spoils 
in the midst, wlien there came a runner from our great 
f:ither, our king, who ever thinks of the welfare of Ids 
' liUdren, and he said, ' Listen to the words of the Lion 
■ if the Zulus : — 1 have heard that some of my people have 
gone to war without my knowledge; I have hoard that a great 
captain of mine has led them ; but I forgive both them and 
him, becauso 1 have dreamed a dream, and my great br'>- 
^.tller — he that is dead — appeared to mo ; and his words 
1 partly good and partly evil. He eaid, " It is I tlint 
uve kindled the war-flame amongst your warriors on the 
mgola; it is I that have Induced Umniamani to lead 
low I come to warn you of their danger. The 
■tTinswazi liave found that their number is small, and the 
1 is rouged to attack them. Quick, then, send them 
;, or the cattle that would be yours will return to their 
; and the women of the Zulus will hoe mealies in vain, 
t thm' will be no one to eat them." 
" These were the words of Choka, my brother ; and mine 
I yoil are, 'Be watchful, be wary ; sleep not, till you come 
:'tiirn rictorious, or return not at all ! ' 

■e are many caves in the "Umawaii conntry, nod among 
I M Ivge, tlmt the wbnle nation with their cattle took 
U dnriiig a great raid of the Zatus into their country. 
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" Tlie mesuage of thu Idng waa onJed. Those who were 
to watch took their posts, and those who could sleep hj 
down witli anxious hearts, wishing the dawn would come, 
so that they might go tlieir way. The words of our father 
troubled the chief, and ho slopt not at nJl. 

" At the break of day we spranj; up, and, behold, it vaa 
true what the king had dreamed ! Danger was before ns 
— danger in ten thousand, thousand shapes ! • The hill on 
which we slept sloped gently down towards a deep brook. 
and on the other side was a large grassy plain, which was 
black with people. The Umsivazi were there ; they were 
more in number than the grass — they covered it. * 

" I have said before that we were three regiments, each 
about one thousand people ; two of these were boys, but 
the one I belonged to were warriors indeed — Unmiamani^ 
own regiment. AH of us had wounds to show, and nil on 
our breasts. The two younger he posted, one at each 
ford of the brook, and Iiis own he kept on the hill as a 
reserve. 

" The enemy crossed tlie river ; they attacked the young 
men ; tlioy came like a cloud of locusts in summer, and our 
regiments were like to be eaten up by the swann. Nearer 
and nearer they came, still fighting, still straggling. What 
deeds of valour were <lone I With what determiiiation 
they fought 1 The tJmswazi slipped and fell in their om 
blood, and he who shpped died. Still up the hill they o 
—our brave young men contending every inch of the m^'^ 
and, still as they came, we sat and sharpened our a 
and Bind not a woi-d ; not a face moved, not a limb faltered. 

* The Zulna have no niuuber to express m maiif : Init I hkre 
tr&iulat«d in tliia way Bome tlgiimtlvo expressidD relating I 
an ozCnioTdinuy quautity. 
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_ " Then ii]) spoke Umiu^manil and said, ' My cliildrcn 1 
yon see how this is ; you see our enemy coming nearer and 
nearer ; my young men cannot stop them. You know that. 
in coming here for cattle, we came without the sanction 
of the king. You remember our fnther'a me-seage, " Return 
%'ictorious, or return not at all." But in this attempt I alone 
LaTe led you. I ^one induced you to come. Go, there- 
fore, while tliere is yet time ; croaa the hill, and depart ; 
mine alone will be the blame with the king. Go, then, niy 
children; escape death; but, as for me, I will stay hire!' 
And he folded his arms and sat down. AVe spranj; up 
(the old savage gasped with excitement) — we sprang up as 
one man, we clashed our shields together, wo shook oiir 
t ill the air, and we shouted from the bottom of our 
' Stay, cliief, stay ! we will not go ; we will bear 
a company. If we are to die, let us die together ; but 
rer shall it be said that a Zulu army tumed before Um- 

s while one man remained to show front '. ' 
" And we sat down, calm and black, like the thunder- 
aid before it bursts. Our chief replied — 

' That is well with such waniora. How can we die 1 ' 
" Still Uie Umawazi came up the hill ; nearer and nearer 
! the nuxfd throng of warriors, their path black witli 
B8, and red with blood, untO they came so close that we 
old distinguish llieir facea. Then 1 then 1 upon them 
t went, thundering down the lull I The cloud had burst, 
i they saw the lightning flash, wliich next moment auni- 
lated tUem. Friend and foe, foe and friend, in one 
idiiwriniinate mass of sti-u^ling, shrieking fiends we difive 
before us ; we carried them on our assegais, we 
ained them with the poles of our shields, we walked over 
brook on their bodies ! A panic had seized them ; 
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and the plain, wliicli in tho morning was black with li^-illg 
people, two days after was white with their bones. 

" Slowly wo returned, glad for our victory, but sorrowing 
for the friends who were sliun ; and, leaving the crowa to 
bury the dead, we commenced our homeward march with 
the spoil. 

" We crossed the boundarj', and everywhere wero met 
by tlie rejoicings of the people. No moaning for dead men 
was there ; they had died in their duty ; they had died for 
their king, who liberally gave to hie people the cattle we 
had brought, which were so great in numlver that no ten 
men could stop them at a ford. 

" On arrival at the king's kraal, our father killed cattle 
for ua, gave ua beer to drink, and gave us permission to 
marry, as we had earned it by our de^ds. The day we 
spent in dancing and feasting, and in the evening we fought 
our battles over again, as I have now been doing to you." 

Non. — The Zulu ttyl« of ape&king is very sententiaua : t 
bring oat their remarke in jerks ; audi as, " Our king is great "- 
" Our king is black " — " Terrible to louk at"— "Great in i 






KATFIR "DOCTORS." 

SOUrn .AFRICAN SPIRITUALISM. 
(Classow HBn*[.J.. Mv. IS**.) 

GOOD grievance has become a imcessary to aii Englishman's 

and "John Grumlie" may therefore be looked 

upon a& a representative man. Tliis pliase cif character 

shows iteelf in a tliouaand way& ; but ua this paper is not 

intended to be an eesay on that subject, I shall be excused 

ftom entering into it, further than to refer to one exempti- 

ktion of it, which, to a certain ej(t«nt, has been the 

ipelling cause of my writing the following paper. We 

ktve all of ns either personally experienced, or heard our 

friends complain, of " the most miserable day in my life, 

which 1 spent in Wales," or " that horribly wretched day 

in the Highlands," when in a lonely country inn, with a 

howling wind and a pouring rain, without society, and with 

notliing to read but an old Almanac, a " Eeady-Reckoner," 

a J'imfs' Supplement a we^k old, and one of those lively 

and entertaining tracts, which seem always to be dropping 

from the clouds, where and when nobody wants them. 

W'fll, I admit that this sort of thing must bo very WTetched 

any man of a suicidal turn of mind. Biit in order to 

ly comprehend the idea of ntter loneliness, let your 

imhicr transport himself to South Africa, and in a 

;on, hundreds of miloe away from civihsation, with next 

nothing to read, und none but savages as companions, 

ti-n to one but we should hear nothing more of his 
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petty grievances. In bucIi a position did I find myself n 
thii Zulu country not very loug i^o. I had, unfortunately, 
mislaid or lost my books, and was reduced to a few nural)ers 
of " All the Year Round," containing a portion of Bnlwer 
Lj-tton'a " Strange Story," and as it wna veiy incomplete, 
having neither beginning nor end, I had a fine opportunity 
opened up to me for exercising my imagmation in filling up 
the kiiibis, which, I must confess, afforded me considerable 
amusement. I wondered whether Fenwick would, as usual 
wake up and i5nd it was all a dream, or whether by some 
steady, practical adaptation of electro-biology, ani 
magnetism, or what not, it will be all explained at li 
and, giving imagination and conjecture full play, with 
help of the smoke from my pipe, I built quite a Iteaul 
" castle in the air," which, like many other " things 
beauty," ended in smoke ! 

But this, on Mrs Nickleby'a " association of ideas " piin- 
ciple, set me to thinking on some things, bordering on the 
supernatural, which have come under my own observation 
in this land of utter eavagedom y'clept " the Zulu ; " and I 
SL-t them down to wile away the weary hours, without, 
however, having the vanity to suppose that, strange and 
unaccountable as my narrative may be, it can, like 
literary " Icenhffi," imperatively draw tlie reader to 
perusal. But I would ask him to apply some of Ji 
Fabre'a practical philosophy to the solution of the 
wonders, jugglea, or facts of m;i " strange story." I fed; 
considerable amount of timidity in beginning this narrni 
because I am fully aware of the feeling of incredulity, 
evpii contempt, with which such subjects arc recciveil 
very large body of readers who make broad their lit«i 
and intellectual phylacteries, pride thomselvea 
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superior iBtelligeiice, and laugh to seom such " old wivea' 
faliloa," as thoy ai'e pleased to terra them, ^Vhateve^ may 
be thought of it by the reader, I conscientiously declare^ 
that it is written in enlier eomegt — no romance ; no mere 
foundation only on fuet, with no imaginary superstructure ; 
no attempt to foist "travellers' tales" on a credulous 
public; but a plain, straightforward declaration of facts 
vlu'ch occurred within my own knowledge and experience. 

If it wants that easy How of language which adds so much 
grace to the writings of our [wpular lilltrateurs ; if it be not 
embolliahed by gems of learning or deep tJiought ; if it do 
not sparkle with racy narrative or witty dialogue ; if I can- 
not fill out this short story with philosophical treatises, 
Tivid descriirtions, and startling settsational incidents — ^yet, 
iKcause I shall " a plain, unvarnished tale deliviir," and 
aball " tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth," I confidently ask for it a candid perusal and a gen- 
rrous consideration from those who are not afraid of the 
trtith, however plainly it may be told, and however strange 
H may seem, even in those days of wonders and surjmses ; 
and let my Lord Hamlet's sage dictum he kept in mind, 
"There are stranger things in nature than are dream't of in 
OUT philosophy ! " 

Amongst the Kaffirs of South Africa there are certain indi- 
Yiduols known colloquially as " Doctors," but whose (lowers, 
whether really possessed or merely attribut«d, vaiy very 
greatly — from the curing of a cut finger to the concocting 
of a love philter or a deadly poison — and who also pretend 
to llie attributes of the pythoness, the old Highland spae- 
vitc, and all that " clamjamphray " who profess to tell, 
with exact precision, what will happen to-morrow, nest day, 
gr the day after, and who always make the gent-'i-jilly vain 
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request that the " anxious inquirer " make his arrangements 
accordingly. 

The first time I lieanljiijything of tlie power which these 
Kaffir " Doctors " exercise over the native miiid, was when 
one of my Ivaffir servants had the sum of ten sMUings stolen 
from him, wliUe iu my seri-ice. Of course, as may be ima- 
gined, the hullaltallon was something awful. " Oh ! master, 
I'm dead ; my lieiirt is dead ; my strength is gone ; that 
for which I have expende-d my life has l>een taken from 
me ;" and other ejaculations he kept giving vent to contin- 
ually. In plain Englisli, somebody had prigged liis month's 
wages. 

In auswer to his wailing nppeal to me, I told him to go 
down to the Magistrate and have the matter investigated, 
which he did, more to please me, however, than from any 
faith he had in the result, and after being assured that he 
is in no danger, and will have nothing to pay-~-an important 
consideration with Kaffirs. In two or three hours he 
corner hack very disconsolate, accompanied by a Kaffir 
policeman, who has l>een despatched by his superior officer 
to make the necessary inquiries, and who does so with a 
perfectly careless air and demeanour, as one who considers 
bis mission altogether usclc^ss, speaking and looking a 
thought it "served him right" for not taking better c 
of his money, rather than as an officer deputed to prot4 
the hvea and property of her Majesty's lieges in the oolol 
of Natal from depredations, losses, "hamc-sucken" or r 
Tlie sufferer himself seems as if devoid of hope, atricta 
helpless and hopeless, by the, to him, great loss: for 1 
Kaffirs are a very avaricious lot. 

Then a white policeman comes, astolid, respoctable 
of mine; which places the victim in a worse condition, t 
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ju deprived of the "aweet sorrow" of n-lating and talking 
«ver the particulars of his misfortune-— whether it was white 
<ir red money that he had lost ; wbcthcr it was tied round his 
neck or his waist ; who he got it from ; how long he had 
possessed it ; and what lie intendtvl doing witli it. He is 
perfectly impervious to the well-meaiit hut ill-understood or 
appreciated consolations of the " Bobby," which generally 
run to the effect that it is, or wilt he. " all right ; " and he 
is quite sceptical as to any great detective powers in our 
friend, whom he only recognises by having seen hiiu on 
Satnrday afternoons at the Volunteer band performance, 
wearing a tiger skin in front, and boating the big drum. 

After all this, I must beg tliat your readers consider 
themselves served by an awfully hypochondriacal Kaffir for 
a couple of days — one who might well say ivith Bums, so 
keenly does he feel it — 

" Oppraueil with grief, o]]prcBseiI witli care, 
A burden mnre than 1 can hear, 

1 sit me Aovn a.oil sigh 1 " 

iTntil at last you get so disgusted with the fellow that you 

1 inclined either to make him a present of the ten Bhil- 

gs, or give him a jolly good kicking, and send him about 

his business. 

About six o'clock of the morning after the event I called 

_«at "Csesar!" Ciesar, from the next room, answers 

V Swae ) ■' (Sir. ) " My bath ready 1 " " All light. Swae !" 

H then get ap, shove on my " continuations," or enlre tunis. 

"perhaps do without them, as the neighbourhood is not by 

any means thickly inhabited, and off I go for my " wallow." 

As I am luxuriating in cold water, it strikes mc suddenly 

I something has come over Ctesar, for he is actually 
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chiriiing like a black niglitingalo, witli altemato gnints, as 
of ft prize pig — which, allow me to inform you, ie tlie very 
perfection of Kaffir melody— and, of course, I immeiiiately 
conclude that he lias found Iiis " life's blood," his " heart's 
darling," or in plain words, hia ten shiilings — that be is 
now, figuratively, kilhng his fatted calf over hie prodigal 
" tin ; " and, if you are a etranger in the lai:d, and stiU in 
your bath, thereby beiug prevented from seeing CV-sar's opera- 
tions, yon may conclude, from an occasional squeal in liis 
song, Uiat the custom is the same amongst the natives here 
aa it was in Israel of old, only the animals differ — the 
Kaffir's ca// being a^. 

Being amused at the sudden change m Cfesar's spirits, I 
ask him, " Cffisar, what's tlio matter ? " He noBwers, 
" Nutting, Swae." I ejaculate, " Oh ! " and then the dia- 
logue ends. But, notwitliatandiiig his j7ro forvia denial of 
anjlliing having happened to him, I .find on after inquiry 
tliat some friend of his has beeu kind enough to lend him 
a shilling, and with that amount of currency he is going to 
the " Doctor," fi-om whom he cjtiiects to learn, without the 
slightest doubt on his part, what has become of liis missing 
treasure. 

Hereupon ensues ailment and expostulation, and a few 
oljservatious aa to the value of infoimatioii derived from 
such a source ; but nothing shakes him in his belief that he 
is now in the right road, and will certainly recover ln>.| 
money ; sjid en you let him go. ^M 

In the evening Cesar's voice is again heard in the kitdic^l 
and inquiry as to his success immediately follows ; and htf^ 
then recounts lo you ft long rigmarole of what the "Doctor" 
said to him : — " You come from a bouse on n hill." " Your 
master is a young man." "You come to iuquiro abc 
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me money of yours which has been stolen," &c., Ac, all of 
"^whichj however, may very easily have been known, in the 
ordinaiy way, to the " Doctor," aa the theft has been the 
talk of the htark neighbourhood ever since its occurrence. 
But tlia result of it all is that the Knffir ie quite confident 
he will have his money again in n few days. 

I roust request your readers to remember that all tliie talk 

|^■nd argument has not been conSne^l to two or three people, 

wt has been the topie of the day, and night too, amongst all 

ibe KafGrs within visiting distance. 

Two days after, C^sar brings his recovered treasure to 

a state of great triumph and jubilation, stating 

ut he had found it at his feet on awaking that morning ! 

This shows, in a two-fold manner, the great power over 

the native mind possessed by these " Doctors." Eminently 

pemidons b this power, and eminently dangerous are these 

" Doctors," who claim, and to whom is attributed, 

itliaut question, by the superstitious Kaffirs, the power of 

inging to light, and home to the cnminal, by Kupematural 

i, any theft, murder, robbery. &c. Aud not only this, 

t they also claim to be able to prophesy tilings to come ; 

mune with the spirits of departed friends of natives 

(plying to tlieni ; and they are constantly telling their 

8 that the sickness witli wliicli they may be afflicted ; 

i non-enccess they have met.v.'ith in hunting; or, in 

left, any ill with which they are, or imagine themselves to 

1 B^Bictcd, is caused by the restleasnesa of their father, 

• motiiar, or their undo, who requires an ox to be 

l[ight«red ere liis or her reatleas spirit can lie quiet in the 

All this, of course, involves a Doctor's fee. 

I By the way, 1 may mention that the Kaffirs believe that 

T death their spirits turn into a ^nake. which they call 
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" Ehlose," and that every living man lias two of these 
familiar spirits — a good and a bad. When evorything they 
undertake goe* wrong with them, such as hunting, uttle- 
hroeding, &c., they say they know that it is their enemies 
who are annoying them, and that they are only to be 
appeased by sacrificing an animal ; but when everything 
prospers, they ascrilie it to tlieii' f/wid Ehload being in the 
ascendant. 

Now, can any of your readers find any analog^' in this 
creed, so far as it goes, to any other 1 I fancy there would 
be little difficulty in such an investigation. 

The Kaffir Doctors also profess to be able to tell what 
any person at a distance is doing at the moment of 
inquiry, and also the precise spot where he may bo at the 
time ; *ind really some of their performances in that way 
are positively marvellous, and would put to the blush the 
Davenports and Homes, who have been astonishing the 
enlightened white man for so long. I shall subsequently 
endeavour to show this wonderful ]H)wer of tlieirs in two 
cases, selected from miuiy equally astonishing, which I 
might have quoted. Bnt by far the most pernicious attri- 
bute claimed by the Doctors, and universally believed in 
and admitted by the natives, is that of detecting witches 
and witchcraft. This, like Sir Peter Laurie with suicide, 
has been " put down " by the British Government in the 
colony ; but when I inform your readers that under inde- 
pendent chiefs it is in full sway, and that in savage and 
independent tribes, such as tho Zulu, no person is ever 
believed to have died a natural death, unless in battle or in 
a row, and not always even then, but must have been " done 
to death " by witchcraft, 'whieli these Doctors are employed 
to ferret out; it will easily bo [jerceived what an i 
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power for evil they exercise. I have Been all thia and 
deeply regretted it, as everyone must do wlien they becoma 
ocquunted with the results. But, nevertheless, I have seen 
so many iostances of the occult powers or sagacity of these 
extraordinary men, that I have sometimes half-fancied that 
th?y had a familiar spirit — a Puck or a Robin Goodfellow 
— which kept them au amrcmt of matters hidden from mortal 
kea, tiad brought to them intelligence of everjthing which 
had happened, or was going to happen, within a radius of 
hundreds of miles. And, as an apology for a vindication of 
this weakness of mine, I proceed to give some more serious 
experiences than the first 1 have submitted to your readers. 

Some ycm^ ago I had occasion to travel beyond the 
boundary of the colony of Natal, in a country where the 
Kaffirs' savage nature and the Kaffirs' savage king ruled 
ruupxnt. When, so far from being able to " take mine 
ease in mine inn," I considered myeelf fortunate if by 
chance I arrived at a kraal (or Kaflir village}, where the 
nsoal concomitants of KafBr domesticity only allowed you 
to take your nneasy rest in a private house, or rather hut, 
and where even these equivocal liavens of rest were so few 
and tax between, and the country so infested with wild 
animals, that I was glad to pay almost any price, and 
submit to almost any amount of inconvenience, for the 
privilege of shelter. 

I hail arrived at a kraal just as it was growing dark ; 
bud from thci top of the hill I noticed that there was an 
lual commotion — many fires and many people passing to 
[ fru. Being rather anxious about my accommodation 

r the tiight I pressed on, and 'on arriving at my destina- 
, was_ surprised at finding that, instead of the usual 
a welcome, no one spoke to me a 
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noticed me in any way. I need not say tliat I felt annoyed i 
at this cool reception, it was bo unnsual, as at a Zulu kraal | 
you are always welcomed with hearty salutations ; Irat if, 
like the aiJd Hielan wife, " She diana mak' ony sharge " 
for the hospitality, it is expected, and you generally have 
to "pay for your whistle" in the shape of a handeome present 
at parting. 

At last, on becoming urgent for lodging and sometliing 
to eat, I was told that I couid not Iw attended to or allowwl 
sleeping room, as a great ""Doetress" from Natal, with all 
her suite, was there staying for the night, fw roiUf to King 
Panda, by whom she had been summoned to prcscril»e for 
him in some trilling illness, and to counteract Uie spells of 
his enemies, to which, of course, he ascribed his illness. 

One part of the duty which she was expected to pcifoim 
rather amused me, although it was related with all imsgin- 
ablo gravity. 

The Zulus in the north-eost hn*l been very greatly 
annoyed by lions, which ha<l during that season appeared in 
great numl>ers, killing the people and the cattle ; and, bb I 
stated before, nothing of this kind, or death by sickness, is 
ever allowed to arise from natural causes. It had l>een toM 
the king that certain powerftil Doctors amongst the Ama- 
tongas— the tribe bordering on the north-east — had cast 
spells over the lions, and despatched them into Zululaad to 
destroy the people and cattle of tlie king. 

This the Natal Doetress, being of great repute — a black 
" Dr Mary Walker " in fact — was expected to counteract — 
exorcise the bad Ehlos^ of the Amatongas. remove the spoil 
which caused the king's sickness, and send the lions back lo 
tlieir original haUlal. Both of the^e objects, I afterwards 
heard, were effected; although the most [irobable way of 
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Kimting for it was that, the approach of fiiuiuner causing 
1 to go inland for "pastures green," the lions 
p followed suit " as a matter of course, while the inability 

uit and drink — in fact, a little wholesome sLarvation — 
had restored the king's appetite and health, 

I decided (tt last on appealing to this great lady for a hut 
for the night ; and, knowing that she would be all-powerful, 
I took my measures accordingly. To my suipriso, however, 
she needed no bribing, but received me, metaphorically, with 
o[>cn arms, and said that " as we were fellow-subjects of 
t^ueen Victoria, she would procure me the usual hospitality." 
1 have never in my life seen such a liorrible-looking being 
as this woman was. In height she was about the uiiddle 
size, and very fat. From her ankles to the calf of the log 
was w rapped round with the entrails of a cow, or some animal 
of the kind, filled with fat and blood. Then came the 
mal petticoat, made of hide, secured and embroidered ivith 
' and tigers' teeth, snakes' bones, beads, round bulb- 
ing things, little buck horns, and such-like Ravage 
; round the loins was one mass of entrails, snake 
el«toiia, medicine bags, roots, human and other teeth, 
I buttons, and wire. The body was tattooe*! all over, 
d smeared with red and black earth ; i^und the neck was 
bri'potition of th« above " omamenla." The hair was long 
1 nncareil with all sorts of abominations, with a stuA'ed 
> round the forehead by way of decoration ; a tiger 
u hung down her back, with the grinning physog. showing 
r bcr bead, and the bead of the snake peering, with a 
rtling lifeliteness, out of its mouth. And, "oh ! ye gmls 
1 iitlje fishes," didn't she am — I — aliem I 

1 Kwping at a respectfiil djatajice — which was necessary 
idcr tile circumstances — I entered into ii convei'sutii ii with 
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my lady friend, and I confess with sorrow that I was » 
impolite, or impolitic rather, as to commence ^' chaffing" 
her about tUo powers she claimed. The ai^ument lasteil a 
long time, and at last elie ]iroinised me that I shoriid havA 
instances of her power ere long, which would complet«]y 
convince me. She would not condescend on particuUn, 
but simply said that I would recognise her hand iu the 
matter, as I should go out of tlie omnlry uithout a rompitiiim 
or a hoof of callle ! This I laughed at, saying she might 
bribe or frighten my companions (my Kaffir servants) away, 
and might induce them or others to steal my cattle. But 1 
had soon cause to wish tliat I had never seen or spoken to 
her, as, by a coincidence a^ strange as it was unjileasant, 
her words came true. 

I give these experiences as instances of the power which 
these Doctors possess over the native mind. No arguments 
will have the slightest effect in counteracting the wildest 
speech or threat; and everything which happens aftenvardg. 
which is at all out of tlie common, is at once, twisted and 
turned so as to be evidence in favour of the Nysnga's 
(doctor's) power. 

We were very hospitably treated that night — coffee and 
wine were amongat our protectress' stores^and I parted 
from her in the morning with a laugliing reminder of her 
promise of tlie night before. The only answer I got was hi 
English, " All right ! " 

We had scarcely travelled five miles when one of my men 
pointed out a herd of buffalo a little way off the road, and 
it was immediately decided that we should try and kill one. 
Leaving two natives with the cattle, we started. Wo could 
se« two of the animals standing in a capital |>osition, jiut 
below a clump of thick bush, which afforded us covcrlj 
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«r»>ej> rouD<L I told one of my people to go one way and 
stand by a tree, about tliree or four feet from tho dump, 
but hidden from tlie buffalo, while I went in tlie other 
direction and took the first shot. Thus far all went well. 
I got pretty close, fired, and dropped one. Directly I fired 
the rest of the herd started out of the clump in all direc- 
tions, iind one of them charged right out at the man at the 
tree and " pinned " him before he could look round or 
nuike the slightest effort to escape. I was terribly shocked 
at this fatal termination to our day's sport ; but never for 
one moment did the prophecy of the Doetress cross my 
mind. Not so witli my Kaffire, however, for they looked 
[larticularly queer, although euch "tiiflcs" don't usually 
lUaturb their equanimity; ajid while they said nothing to 
me, I could perceive that they di£cussed the occurrence long 
and seriously among themselves. 
All went well again after that for a couple of daya, with 
e«xcepdon lliat the cattle took the hoof sickness, and could 
B]y travnl very slowly, and with long intervals of rest. 
1 tlio third day we had to cross a river famed for allign- 
The water vae a little high, up to our waists, and 
ing rapidly over slippery stones. The drift, or ford, 
t pretty good, but just below there was a deep pool. In 
in^ one of the cattle turned down the river drinking, 
I one of thn Kaffirs took two or three ra])id steps to 
I it, but, nnfortuiiately, missed his footing, and in a 
md was shouting for help and splashing in the deep pool 
ffl was not more than three yards from us, and I 
i nmching out a stick to liim, when suddenly his arms 
e thrown up with a yell, there was a swirl in the water, 
EDetliing like a log appeared for a moment, and — the poor 
r WAS gone ! 
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We remnineil staring At one another for two or ihrte 
seconds, then out we went, helter-sltelter, as best we couJiL 
Not a word was spoken by the Kaffirs for several hoim ; 
and when I tried to break through their taciturnity, which 
mode me feel rather miserable, I could elicit no response. 

At last, without any preface, one of them got up a&d 
said, "Let ua go home." "Yes," I said, "that h just 
what I want— let na go." Still, I never thought of Uw 
Doctress ; but the Kaffirs did. and it appeared that when 
they aaid, " Let ua go home," they meant to go without 
the cattle, and leave me alone ; and they excused tbeinaelvea 
by saying that it was of no use fighting agaiiiEt the predic- 
tion, and, if they remained, they would only be killed like 
the others, or else die. Threats, arguments, and promises 
were all in vain ; I might kill them if I liked^it was the 
end they expected ; I knew nothing — how indeed could I ! 
— of the powers of their Doctors. What was the tiso of 
plenty of money to them, when, if they nccepted it, they 
would die or be kiUed on the road ? and so the end of it 
was that they went off in a body, and I was left in a 
l)recious quandary. 

Certainly I was in a pretty predicament. Drive tha 
cattle without assistance I could not, for there were about 
a hundreil, footsore and iochned to straggle as they were; 
and I was compelled to leave them at the first kraal, with ». 
promise of liberal payment if they were taken eare oi 
I could proceed to Natal and get other Kaffirs. 

And thus it happened that / Iffi tlie aninln/ wiii 
companvm or a lumf of ealttn ! 

The coincidence struck ma as " passing strange," t 
annoyed me excessively aa I saw at once that nothing ■» 
now shake the belief of the natives who hud been with n 
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> would to a certainty inoculate a large circle of thoir 
U with the r^rm. But as all 1 sufTered at that time 
mly a little inconvenience, I did not mind it an much. 
I went into Natal and procured other Kaffirs; hut, alaa! on 
my return I found that the lung-sickneas had broken out at 
tiie kraal, where I had left my cattle, and all 1 brouglit back 
with me wae seven head out of a hundred! Surely "aheavy 
blow and sore diecouragement " enough for my unl>elief in 
the ttupematural powers of the " Nyanga." Certea, I never 
again meddled with Kaffir notions of their Doctors. I 
had got "the Tedder's lick!" 

Some time afterwards I was obliged to proceed again to 

the Zulu country to me«t my Knffii- elephant hunters, tlie 

^tune for their return having arrived. They were hunting 

^bl % very unhealthy country, and I had agreed to wait for 

^Hwni PQ the N.E. border, the nearest point I could go to 

^nith safety. I reached the appointed rendezvous, but could 

not gain the slightest intelligence about my people, at the 

knul. 

After waiting some time, and becoming very uneasy about 

one of my servants recommended mo to go to the 

r, and at last, out of curiosity and jxmr jwissirr Us temps, 

3 go. I stated what I wanted — information about my 

and 1 was met by a stem refusal. " I cannot tell 

ihing about white men," said he, " and I know nothing 

ir ways." However, after some persuasion and 

! of liberal payment, impreasing upon him the fact 

: it was not white men but Kaffirs I wanted to know 

, he at last consented, saying " he would open the 

c of distance, and would travel tlirough it, even although 

B body should lie before me." 

s fl»t proceeding was to ask mo the number and names 
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of my hunters. To tliie I demurred, telling hiin tbat if hp 
obtained that infurmution from me he might ea^y subEti- 
tute some news which lie may have heanl from others, 
icBtead of " the bpiritua.1 telegraphic news " wluch I ex- 
pected him to get from liis " familiar." To this ht.- answered, 
" I told you I did not understimd white men's ways ; fcut 
if I am to do anj-thing for you it mnst be done in my 
way — not in yours." On receiving this fillip I felt inclined 
to give it up, m I thought I might receive some rambling 
etatemeut with a considerable dash of truth — it being easy 
for anyone who knew anything of hunting to give a tolerably 
correct idea of their motions. However, I ooncedetl this 
point also, and otherwise eatisfied him. 

The Doctor then made eight little fires — thai being tha 
number of my hunters ; on each he cast some roots, which 
emitted a curious sickly odour and thick emoke ; into each 
lie cast ii small stone, shouting ns he did so, tlie name to 
which the fire was dedicated ; then he ate some " medicine," 
r.nd fell over in what appearcfl to l>e u trance for about ten 
iidnutes, during all which time his hmhs kept moving. 
Then he seemed to wake, went to one of the fii-es, raked 
the ashes about, looked at the stone attentively, descTibad ■ 
the man faithfully, antl sidd, " This man has ilied of jj 
fever, and your gun is lost." To the next fire as I 
"This man (correctly descrilied) has killed fourelephu 
and then he described the tusks. The next, " This || 
(again describing liim) has been killed by an elephant^l 
your gun is coming home ; " and so on throngh the wH 
the men being minutely and correctly described ; 
iiuccc&s or non-success equally so. I was told where 1 
enrvivors wore and wliat they were doing, and that in t" 
montlis they would come out, hut as they would not e 
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to find me waiting on them there so long after the time 
appointed, they would not pass that way. I took a par- 
ticular notfl gf all this infoimalioa at the time, and to my 
nttiT amazement U ftimtd ctU correct in eraij jiarticulaT/ 

tl w.tK scarcely within tlie bounds of pOFsibility that this 
man could have hail ordinary intelligence of the hunters. 
They were scattered about in a country two hundred miles 
away ; and. further than that, he could not have had the 
slightest idea of my intended visit to him, and prepared 
hiiHseif for it, as I callfd upon him within an hour of its 



11 could give mnny more instances of this " jKiwer," 

Uablerie," or whatever it may be called, but this last 

lat«d was the most remarkable ; and I must acknowledge 

; I liave no theory to urge or explanation to offer re- 

ing it, for 1 have in vain puzzled my own brains, and 

e of some of the shrewdeGt men in the colony, for some 

t of elucidation of the mystery. 

I a&aid I may tire your roodora with those crude 
Mjotes ; but if you and they think otherwise, I shall be 
jpy to send you some other papers on Kaffir matters, 
■icli will show to those •' who stay at home at case " 
pnetbing antipodical to English civilisation, but wJiich will 
hope, t«;nd to prove that Kaffirs, like a gentleman 
• idix]] be namdess, are "not so black as ihey are 
nctimca painted." 



A TRIP INTO THE ZULU. AND A VISIT TO 
KING PANDA. 

<(}LAMOW BkuU)^ Febniuy uul Um!i. ism.) 

My trip waa from tbat " brightest jewel in tho Brituh 
crown," Natal, in South Africa, into a neighbouring terri- 
tory belonging to the Zulus ; and I took with me a « 
twelve oxen to draw it, six KaSir servants, and an a 
gatherum of goods for the piu^ses of trade. 

I am inclined to think that a description of my fAvoIewle 
may not be uninteresting, and therefore subjoin a jx^n-and- 
ink photograph of it. 

Those who liave seen the model of the South African 
waggon in the Exiiibition of 1862, or "the genuine article" 
in jioor Gordon Cumniiug'a Museum, may recollect tho 
shape and make of it ; but luiless they have travelled 
in one over such a countiy as this— for I cannot say 
roads imless on the lucua a nun hicendo principle — they 
can have no conception of its capabilities and wonderful 
adaptability to its purposes. A machine on four wheels, 
about fourteen feet long, loosely, yet strongly, put together, 
tlie joints and bolts working all ways, bo that ouo wheel 
may bo buried in a hole, ajid the front or hind part of the 
waggon sunk with it, and yet tlic other wheel will be per- 
fectly straight and upright 1 It is well covered with canvu^— 
which makes it so far comfortable. To see this ' 
of tho desert" coming sailing over ground full of i 
and holes, is something wonderfiil; it twists and i 
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about ill the most incontprehenBihle, yet safe, maimer. 
and jolts friglitfall}'. Nine of the oxen were steady 
old ati^era, but three of them were young, unilergoing the 
process of " breakingin," which conaista in tying tliem 
between two old oxen iintil the yoke is on, then thrashing 
them until they kick and pull, and then tlirashing them 
until they are quiet and steady again 1 After undergoing 
tliis ordeal a few times they are generally quite as quiet 
and tractable aa Cmiser after his Barey-fied course of 
trttatment. 

Such being the waggon and oxen, wo now come to 

the noble Zuliia- They are a very decent lot; but, "oh I 

ya gods!" must I confess itl^not one of them ever heard 

nf Colenso. When I spoke to them of the bene fits 

they have received by being brought by him before 

the notice of the generous Cliristianising and civihaing 

ritish public— when I pointed out to them the churches 

1 schools which are, no doubt, spread over the land by 

■ mt-ans and witli the sums raised by him from generous 

bristian philanthropists for the benefit of his diocese, and 

minded them of the care and anxiety he has always 

ften in and ehon-n towards them, in order to render them 

int and worthy of the blessing they enjoy in living 

under a civilised government, and in the core of such a 

bishop ; and which they may have in richer abundance by 

ining from their own ways, which, of course, must be 

I, to those of a Christian people, which, of course, must 

B good — upon my word, wonderful as it may appear, they 

t M) blind that titey positively do not or will not see it! 

w, again, when determined tn add my mite to tha 

p's Utmltihlf. endeavours for the benefit of his flock, 

wk the trouble to read to tliem — translating an 1 went 
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along into the jiurest Zulu — hia " First Book on the Pento- 
teucb," wliich I happened to h&ve with me, omitting none 
of the algebraic or mttthematical signs, but giving evciy- 
thing — such 1b the peirerspiieBs or etupidity of this people 
that they didn't seem to be any the better for it; bo, 
coming to the conclusion that they must be utterly ims 
claimable — " Anathema Maranatha " — I just did what the 
Bishop doe.a — IH (hem alow! 

But to return. In describing my KalErs, I shaU begin 
with "Jacob," a very "grave and reverend signior," 
highly imjiresscd with th(> dignity of hia position, middling 
honest, very obUging, rather lacy, and has been in my 
service (off and on) for ten years. 

" Sequatji," tho leader, a boy very much given to tears, 
dirt, and food— especially food — a new hand. 

" Entabin," the limiterj has heea in my service since hi» 
was a boy — twelve or fourteen years ago — a good shot and 
very handy for looking after the guns, loading cartridges, 
Ac, — cleanly in his person — conceited, but faithful. 

" Jacob," the carrier, came to me at the same time M 
Entabin — can drive and shoot a little, but cannot be consi- 
dered very accomphahed in cither — "cheeky," and swears by 
his "Boss." 

" Salt," the cook, waggon-m«trf, lBuudr«««, and house- 
keeper ; has been in my employ many years — a very good 
fellow — cleanly in his habits, and prides himself upon his 
English- Being naked (in Kaffir) what he is looking for 
amongst the grass, he disdains to answer in his own Inogu-.^ 
age, or even to use the " Pigeon English " word " Mot 
but says " Medditsin," and to " Where is it t " 
" Heel he ia." 

" Sam," anotlicr carrier — the butt of the rest ; 
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iDow enough, however — epends all his money on clotliaa 
Dd rum, and goes into_debt for thu same laudable purposes, 

> that he is, in a manner, uompi^llcd to stitJc by mo, being 
bud to go home to Natal and face his creditors. He does 
try well in Zulu-land, however, where there is neither rum 

> be got nor money to borrow. 

With this cavalcade, and the waggon well loaded, I left 
ly borne, about forty miles on the Natal side of the boun- 
Uy, on the 17th October, "Anno Domini" 1866. 
Wc passed through a very pretty country, partly dotted 
rer with clumps of mimosa trees and paKly covered with 
Bnser bush, with here and there cultivation so luxuriant 
I to afTord satisfactory evidence of what can be accom- 
lisbed. We crosse<l three or four small rivers, and then, 
st of all and most important, the Tugela, the lioundary of 
le colony of Natal and Zulu-land. Wo had to take the 
■ggon to pieces and boat it over ; but after a good deal ol* 
giber and an outlay of two pounds, Zidu-Iand opened its 
UQS to us. Me it receivml most unmistakeably; for, in 
ftping from the boat, I pitched out head foremost and left a 
Mt of my physiognomy in the sand. But, barring this Uttle 
Wident, all went welt ; and wo bod the proud consciousness 
iBt we had now only ourselves to depend upon in tlm 
lidat of a savage and warlike people, and yet we feared 
Jthlng ! We carried no "British ^gis" with us; bo- 
itue. to tell the honest truth, the Zulus hadn't the slightest 
idea of what it is — yet we felt no timidity. So, after a 
good supper, wo determined to go up to the King's, and, n>« 
" board the very lion in his don." Of course, we 
y wull that nobody would annoy us, but then it in 
to indulge in a little " tall talk " on such an 
as it tieklos the ears of the uninitiated. 
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We travelled on for seTeral days through a very broken 
country, but constantly mounting to the first pUt«au — * 
tract of high level land, running north and south, about 
thirty miles from the sea, finely timbemd in some puts, 
and covered with small game — bucks and birds. 

Towards the north end of tliia level lies Eundi, the head 
kraal of the King's son Cetchwyo, who, although not 
exactly King, reigns nearly absolutely. 

Wiile I was there, word came from the King, granting 
permission to the regiment of which Cetchwyo is Colonel 
to " Toonja," that is, that they wei* of age to marry, and 
might put upon their heads the ring — the sign of manhood. 
On receiving this gracious message, ho sent for all the men 
witliin a distance of thirty miles to come op in tiieir varioos 
regiments to his kraal, and have a feast and dance in boaonr 
of the King's condescension. 

About four in the afternoon he started his ninnera off, 
like Roderick Dhu with the cross of fire, with inKtrucUtUu 
that all the people were to be there next morning by day- 
light. All those who lived fiirthest off were up to time, but 
about five hundred who b'ved pretty near at hand, thinking; 
I have no doubt, that they had plenty of time, were about 
half-an-hour late — "Kearest the kirk, furthest fme graofe" 
Cetdiwyo saw them coming in the distance, and instnictod 
about a thousand men to go outside the gate, make a laiM 
for them to pass through, and when they were in to close 
the entrance. Up they came, very unsuspiciously, Uiouting 
and clashing their shields and assegais in honour of the 
Prince ; but directly they got within the gate it was clneod, 
«id one of the captains coming forward simply said, " Why 
are you late] Beat them!" Immediately all the oUiem 
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.■fHgeance. The poor fellowe made no resistanco, but 
f gaarded themselTes ns well aa they could, and tried in 
f way to escape- The noise and clatt«r of sticks— they 
tt use their assegais — was tremendous, and broken heads 
were going freely. At kst they managed to get out, and 
they were chased al) over the country — " they ncattercd like 
ft htird of wildo-beeste when a lion makc^ his sudden appear- 
Hpice in their midst," as a Zulu described the stampede. 
^psc fcUow was chasing another, who suddenly stopped, 
^Kicn OD(r of the assegais which his pursuer cairied iu his 
^■(t hand accidentally run him through and killed him : but 
^■ut was the only fatal result of this fray. 
H "niiile at Cetchwyo'a I coulJ not help admiring how 
Bfcortrtighly he hod made himself acquainted with his people 
^Bom aJI parts of the country. I should think that in nino 
B|tya, at least tn-o hundred <liifeTent head-men came on all 
^krt« of business, each one of whom he greeted by his name, 
^pid Inquired into their special circumstances ; and they 
^■ft him oridently highly satisfied with his urlwrnity and 
Hmdescension. 

H He haa decreed that in future no one except witches shall 
Hb killed in the Zulu countiy. Wliat have hitherto been 
Hbtital crimes are now punishable with the loss of one or 
^Htlth ey«B, and /<it Ihu purpose a hiife and forh have been 
^gMidtd — the one- to cut the turves, thr ot)trr to pUic mil the eyt I 
^M Cetchw}-o is n stoutly built black Kaffir ; and of him I 
^Biill have more to eay auon. 

^1 We left ttic Kutidi, and travelled until we came to the 
^■ink of thn T'udJatusi "Hlanzi," a vjdley of about twenty 
^KIe» in width, between the first and main plateaus of the 
^BontiT, covered with mimosa trees, and through which 
^Knda the river "Umhiatusi." Tliis is a very beautiful 
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district. From the lofty liills on the south aiclu you look 
down on an extensive plain, about abt hundred or scren 
hundred fuet beneath you. Overlooking it thus, you can 
distinguish all the patches of green gross betwe«n the dumpa 
of mimosa, here large aijd there small; and at that lofty 
elevation you are not aware that what looks so short and 
green is a tangled net-work of strong coarse grass as high KB 
your waist. Near the centre rises a conical hill called 
" Mondowee," and on the slopes of that eminence we saw 
some herds of buffalo and kowloo, which added life to, and 
enhanced the beauty of tlie landscape. 

Directly we out-spanned, I sent one of the Kaffirs with a 
gun to kill a buffalo for our larder. He took two other natives 
with him, and I sat upon the brink of the platejiu and watched 
the whole proceeding through a capital binocular, For S 
long time everything was quiet, but suddenly there was a 
rush of buffalo galloping off in every direction, a faint sound 
reached the ear, a shght curl of smoke was seen hovering 
over a clump of bush, and a black spot dotted the groandl 
In about an hour the Kaffirs came marching up the hill, 
singing the hunter's death-song. This is always sung when 
they have been successful, and goes to a strange wild air. 
I do not know the composer of either the words or the music, 
but it has a very exciting effect — oven on myself, who am 
rather a cool customer — when sung by a number of people. 
It goes on in this way r — 

" The asBcgni of England (i.e., the gitn). 

There it ig diaappearing. (In the bnsli it m 

Do you hear ? 

It explodes ! " 
Some variations, almost untranslatable, and then 1 
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• I xany here mention that the natives have regular 
(doctors), whose Imsiness it is to compose 
I, set them to musiu, and teach them to the people ; 
I can assure you that some of their effusions are well 
y of praise, and create as great a sensation among tho 
H here as a new opera by Verdi or Gounod would with 
t home, 
crossed llie plain, and ascended the hills on the 
» or north side in one day. We reached the level 
B on their summit — for recollect they are table moun- 
—through a deep gorge, only remarkable, however, for 
3 of a round-topped hill, by which you wind, and 
icb guards the bead of the pass. To spell it is, I am a&aid, 
; to pronounce it, equally so ; but I will do ray 
cnduavour to enlighten the reader — "Nxockqwin!" You 
Mund the _" N " first. The " x " ia pronounced by press- 
ing the tongue against the roof of the mouth, and lotting it 
go suddenly with a click on the " ock " aa in dock. You 
nianage the "q" by clearing with a loud noise that part 
of your throat just under your right ear at the same time 
aa you pronounce tlie last syllable " win," But, remember, 
you must do all this continuously in ime word, and not spit 
out all thcfio Bounds as if they w«re so many distinct ones, 
Thi* suggoata to my mind the anecdote of the singing pupil, 
whose master, after keeping him at the scales for five years, 
dismissed him aa fit to sing anything. But I know many 
Goropcans who are good Kaffir speakers, and have been In 
the colony a dozen years in the constant practice of the " 
language, and yet have not, and seemingly never will, 
overcome this Kaffir shibboleth. 

The next day we arrived, without any adventurous inci- 
dent, at one of tho King's kraals or country seats, where we 
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Trero detained four days by rain. We were unqueeticauUf 
{as we should have been in the shadow of the King's pftlan) 
under the infiuence of " t/ig rainhig pmirs ! " 

It is, for even the most Mark Tapleyieh pefBon, d'^idf 
dreary being detained in one spot by wet weather, eepeo- 
Ally if you are travelling in Zulu-land and in a w&ggon. 
Doctor Marigold says truly that a waggon in such cirtaim- 
fitancea does find out the holes in one's temper awftJIy! 
You are either obliged to stick to the very limited compass 
of the wa^on, or else seek society in the huts of the nativM, 
of which experience I assure you that " a little goes a long 
way." Not that one cannot obtain any fun out of it, if 
you know the language well, and cliooae to indulge la 
telling extraordinary tales of the white man's doings to the 
old women and the men, and listening to their decidedly 
original remarks, which, from their naiveiS, are often ex- 
tremely amusing. But then you cannot vaiy the subject* 
much, as, besides your own MunehausenismB, cattle, food, 
and marriages, with any little floating gossip, are the whola 
and sole staple of the conversation of the natives. And 
then, again, it is not pleasant to be cooped up in a round 
liut like a Brobdignagian bee-hive, about t«n feet in dia- 
meter, with a fifteen-inch rat-hole of a door, which serves 
for window and chimney besides, as there is no other outlet 
for the smoke ; and consequently your eyes are smarting 
and watering all the time, which makes you feel envious of 
the smoke-proof optics of the Zulus. 

My principal consolations when it nuns are my pipe and 
my boots. I have one volume especially — a two hundred- 
year-old edition of Titus livy's History of Rome — which I 
find a famous stand-by in all weathers and at all times. ¥xt- 
quently, with an empty larder, have I dined sumptu( 
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c delights of Capua, and assisted digestion by reading 
Ite liardsliips endured by the Favontines and the Sagiin- 
There'a "a deal of battles" in that history 1 
1, to lie in your waggon listening to the pattering of 
ain within a couple of feet of your nose, watching the 
if the smoke as it emerges and rises from your meer- 
kum, and building castles in the air, is decidedly luxurious, 
and a very jolly way of enjoying the dolce far nienU. 

At last we were able to start again, and alter a week's 
IrttTelHug without any remarkable adventures, except Bome 
niuTow escapes from capsizing the waggon, wo came within 
ft day's journey of the King's kraal, and there we remained 
tr ading for neaj-ly a fortnight. The head man of the kraal 
I a very decent old fellow, " fat and scant o' breath," 
1 " happy as a king." The only i>lague of hia life was 
1 wolves. We could hear th«m at night howling all 
1 the kraal, and I frequently had a pop at them to 
I them off. The old man told me that thoy fre- 
f earned off aheep, goats, and calves out of the very 
3 of them were common wolves, but that 
to "Takati's" (witches); and wlicu I asked 
e could tell that, lie answered Llint he hod seen 
I in their droppings, and where could they get 
mealies except &om their masters 1 
I may mention mcidentuUy that tliis " Trip " was written 
ider difficulties, many of them trifling in themselves, but 
I very aimoying, and some of them of a rather formi- 
» vhomcter. There was no room in the waggon to write 
Ight, while in Uie day-time we were never free 
, in the sliape of girls, boys, and yoimg men 
J; vhistling, laugliing, and jumping all about the 
" Tlie natives ai* just children with the strength 





and pasaions of men; they climb everywhere, hnudling 
everything, and Mking questions on all subjects within their 
ken, or which may be suggeeted by what they see and hear. 
When you don't answer their interrogations, one will Ukr. 
ujion hiniBolf to give information to the others, and some of 
their ideas about the uses of things aro most laughable, 
They themselves know of no other use to whicli anytliing 
can be applied than bunting, lighting, making their dre^sra, 
working with cattle, or cooking food ; it can, therefore, b« 
easily understood that the endeavour to apply to thow 
purposes all the multitudinous articles wliicb a white man 
carries in his waggon, and which ho considers uece^ariea, 
often elicits the most ludicrous comments and remarks. 
But, withal, the Kaflirs are a happy race, kindly dispoai- 
tioned, and generous according to their means, but temble 
thieves nevertheless. Their wants are very Jew, and are 
supplied without much labour. Their cattle give them 
milk, and their land com in plenty. Their huts they can 
build, of wattles and thatch, in a day. Such amusementa 
as they have, seem to Ite suffieient for them, and, as usual, 
"the old, old story" — love-making — is a favourite pastime 
with them. They go to sleep with the fowls and rise w ith.. 
the lark. Their lives pass away in an unclouded roi 
here and there, perhaps, a shadow comes over them m i 
shape of the displeasure of the ICing or their Chief, wl 
as the case may Iw, they may have incurred, unwitting^ 
otherwise ; but it is usually only sufficient to vary 
monotony a little. It ifl very seldom, indeed, that 
head men allow their ofTences to be punislied with 
or, what to the Kaffir is even worse than death, the 
of hia cattle : and an occasional thrashing with 
Bttcks they seem to mind no more than we would 
tickling of a fly on one's Dose. 
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tim& ngo about " The Camels'- 
-a gooi] -Bounding, mouth-filiing 



1 rcmtmber reading aon 
iir-t«nt8 of Kurdistan " 

[Tasn, and imo whii^h sinacks of the romantic. Hearing 
eir habitations called by a iLamti like this, coniplt^tely 
IC6 away with all the notions one might otherwise liave 
their discomforts. But, sitting one night in a Kaffir hut, 
just struck me that the compound of sour milk, calves, 
Me, and dirt was exactly like the contents of — I must 
y it again — "Tlie Cainula'-hair-tcnte of Kurdistan;" and 
ining the historical r<'collectioni;, I might as well be in 
latern Siberia as in Southern Africa, there is so little real 
ffetmce between savage peoples 

I have aaid before that it is Eeldom their offences are 
ml with death, yet it must be borne in mind that 
■th is always hovering over them; but, although they 
low this to Iw the case, they ttiink no more of their end 
order of their chiefs, or by violence, than most of oitr- 
Ives do of "fibuBUng off this mortal coil" in the quietude 
ntir htuU and through natural causes. 
Umcalhin, tlie old head-man I linve just mentioned, had 
rWisd from the King's a few days before 1 reached his 
, and he told me an incident which liajipened there 
I'shoWB tlio uncertain t«mire by which life is held in 
ia country. 

A regiment of sohliiTB were going through some evohi- 
nui before Panda. One of them happened to wear his 
lir s little longer tJian ordinary, wliioh the King having 
ltic«d, he flew into a violent rage, and onlercd the man 
killed immediately. Tlie oidy comment 
kw this wafl "it was perfectly right; what were tlio 
l^tuilws to be killetl when the King chosel" It is 
f remitcitated, gn the otlier side of the globe, of 
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the Highland clansman, "Come oot Tonald, come not, nun, 
an' be hangit, an' pleesure the laird I " — proving that hunun 
nature is human nature aJl tho world over. 

After a pleasant and profitable stay at Umcallan's, we left, 
and travelled about lialf-a-day's journey towards the capital 
to one of his Majesty's lai^ military kraals, the "Escepeoa" 

Tlie head man in this kraal is, as Paddy would say, b 
woman, one of Panda's mothers, i.e., one of his father 
" Ensensengakona's " wives ; and a remarkably jolly oU 
lady ehe is. 

Ijangasana is the biggest woman I ever saw, weighing 
at least twenty-five stone. She never moves out of the hat, 
but lolls away day after day on a mat inside, "keeping lii» 
corporation up" on Kafiir beer and beef. 

She rules over a lai^ tract of country, and, consequently, 
has her hands fiill of cases to decide every day. 

The old woman is governor, but the kraal belongs to U» 
King, and it has, therefore, a " Sgohlo " — like the inner 
apartment of tiie Sultan's palace — sacred to Langasana hw- 
self and about forty girls, " the pecooUar wanity " and 
ircnperty of King Fandii. It is a great honour to he 
admitted Into the Sgohlo. and at night it is je-alouslf 
watched by tho Kaffir Janissaries. The girls are allowed 
no social intercourse with the other sex. Thoy grow up 
separated and apart from every one untU Uie day they are 
bestowed uimn those "whom the King deligliteth to 
honour." This kind of reward is something aldn to tlu 
King of Siam'a white elephant, as, in return for the present 
of a eara aposa, the individual thus honoured is expected, in 
order to show his gratitude, to send to his Majesty a gift of 
about ten times the value of an ordinary wife in the 
market. 
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The district all round the capita! — a square of about 
rcnty miles, in the heart of the country — is called " Mah- 
' which ordinarily means " earth," but in thia cose 
33 earth par eseallenc*, the King's earth! and all the 
s CD it belong to the King. 
I regiment has a large krnal aa head-quarters, but 

' are collectively called "Mahlabati," For instance, 

Esccpene is the head-quarters of the Escope or Nonkenke 
lament, and in it I counted three hundred and thirty- 
eight hnts, eighteen of which are in the Sgohlo. 

e hats are planted in a large circle, which the natives 
I to have an especial faculty for drawing; even the 
a playing at making kraals in the sand, will dravr 
e as correctly as if they had used a compass. A square 
J cannot manage by any means ; even Kaffirs who have 
I for whites, and understand the use of a line, will 
1y go askew. 
n each and all of the kraals Here ia a posy of girls, and, 
(, as in more civilised regions, the belles of one 
1 will have a quarrel with those of another, and then 
et and light it out, as hap|)ened here at the Escepene 
rday. 
t app«aiB that some girls who hved close by were carry- 
r to the King's, and were met by three or four of 
e belonging to tike Escepene, who asked thcni how they 
er up the King's beer with nasty rags. It is 
UQgerous work jesting with Panda's name, and an accus:i- 
of ihis sort might, if not rebutted, become a very 
iouB matter ; so by way of confutation they sot to work 
i severely beat the jesters ; hut ou their return they were 
. by the whole force of tlie Escepene, and had the 
mplimenb retomed with interest. 
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Nest day all Duguaa's girls turned out, encamped abggt 
two hundred yards from the waggon, and sent two hsnldi 
with A challenge to the Eecepene. 1 waa there when tin 
challenge came, and the commotion was tremendous, TTie 
young men were aU out hoejn^', so the girls got hold ef 
their Email shields and sticks and out they went. TfUnyiwiBli 
sent a lot of men after tliem to turn them, which they dill, 
and chased them back into the kraal. However, "ttay 
that will to Cupar maun to Cupar," and so answer Qia 
challenge they would; and directly the guards w»re with- 
drawn, out they went again. The old lady, seeing it wai 
useless to oppose them longer, said " Let them go ■ " and I 
followed to see the fun. 

Both sides were armed alike with slicks, knolikeniei; 
and shields, hut Dugusa's girls numbered only twenty, while 
Langasana's were double that number. 

The opposing forces met just at the back of the kraal at 
which my waggon was " outspanned," and, without any 
preliminary " feints or tlodges," at it they went at once, 
and with a will. 

The noise, clatter of sticks, and shouts were most 
startling. Eveij- minute one or two would roll over with 
a broken head, and, meeting an opponent on the ground 
in the like predicament, would have a pas de dmz «f 
biting, 6cratcliing, and kicking. Tliey kept at it 
intense energy, vociferation, and gesticulation, for 
ten minutes, and then the lesser niuuber turned and 
Tho victors then returned, covered with blood, 
and boasting of their deeds in the fraj', and of 
"f^lorious victory!" 

Tlie men, of whom there were a considerable 
present, looked on very componcilly. philonnphit 
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ing that " when girls quarrel they will fight, so it'a of 

Btlenipting to separate them ! " 
e Icadera on the I^cepene aide were three (laiiglitera 
Dg Panda ; one of them the handsomest gir], whether 
or white, I have ever seen. Ah ! siceel Nomanxewa, 
ihall I deecribe thee 1 A little over the middle size — 
mdid buBt, hut not over-developed, as in most Kaffir 
I — a waist like Titnnia'e, limbs like the Venus de 
; she has escaped, too, the bone of tliick lips and a tlat 
and rejoices in what, without stxetching, may be called 
le features ; head small, and set on a neck like a 
column, well-rounded arms, small himiU and feet ; in 
rs neither bold nor forward, but an indescribable 
gracefulness of motion pervading the whole. A fine 
' prl to talk to — a little bit of n vixen and a good deal 
coquette — hut, oh, dear ! what spoils the whole, like 
rlic in the Olh Pcltidn — so mcjully odori/ermis/ 
I then, again, you may easily Imagine how the charm 
be broken if you were conversing with a pretty, 
', ladylike girl, and she werp, disdaining evun the 
' tntmc/unr of the Japanese, to blow her nose with her 
or spit agrunst the wall and rub it Hry with this 
p«tt«ni of a handkerchief 1 Pali 1 there's no seutimenl 
I romance wAtrr iAtre'a mi ftiap/ 

have all heard and rend a good deal ahuut the 
8* stocks — much against, but precious little in favour 
m. One of the most original idoas on the subject 
Tsnced by one of my Kaffirs the other day. He was 
«ig to Lftngasana the great power and resources of tlie 
; anil amongst other things declared that they could 
the country with reil-coats ; euldiers wlio never run 
,it was impoeuible that they could, as they 
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were pttsilla'd* round tlic neck with a pie<:e of i 
they eouid not " turn andjtee ! " Could there be any betUr 
argument against that absurdity than thia one given by a 
savage 171 Ua favmir, as he thought I The Kaffirs are quick 
enough to discern the true use* of things when they conw 
into frequent contact with them, but the soldier's Btock iia 
mystery, a puzzle, " a thing which no black fellah can 
make out." 

It is early morning. The day is just breaking, and soon it 
is heralded in with a variety of sounds, some of which Aefj 
description. A profound stillness prevails; yet, as it were 
through the silence, is heard the wailing departure of day"* 
enemy. And as Aurora gradually presses night back to the 
west, all nature, animate and inanimate, seems breathlesslj 
to watch the conte-st. 

Presently comes mom'e auxiliary, the bre«ze ; and, as if 
assured by it that their friend the day is conqueror, the 
birds strike up their notes of welcome to the dawn, and of 
triumph over their foe, fast receding from its advancing light. 

Then begin the sounds connected with human life. A 
voice is heard, a dog barks, the cattle low ; " Shrill chanti- 
cleer proclaims the approach of mom," and with the ray»- 
the heralds of day's general the sun — a hurst anmnd fa 
another day begun ! 

The day having fairly set in, the first operation i 
toilet. This scene is unique, and, had I th^ graphic j 



• To peaflla a to make a hole. They apply it p 
bamiiig the hole for the iron in the end of the saeegai-ahaft ; 
also ia Kaffir " dang " means to lettle or fix a thing u 
u poaaible to do. When tbef say " aach a thing, or . 
pta6lla,'d," it amounts to our phrase " I've cooked th*t g 
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r a John Leech, I should like to sketch it for you ; but I 
st content myself with doing my best in the word-painiing 

I must be borne in mind that we have here in Zulu-land 
"E^ent" in Cetchwayo; and as bad habits are very 
mperaUve, and are apt to repeat themeelvea in very 
nouB ways, we have here gone back to the manners of 
''thfl Kegeocj'." We make our t;oilet in public ! It is the 
custom of the country; (bat pray don't suppose for a siiiglo 
moment that I "go the entire animal," for I always keep up 
a decent reserve in the shape of "pants"), and like every- 
tiling else amongst the natives is delightful from the absence 
of starch ; and yet there is nothing at all immodest in the 
custom amongst themselves, because of their entire ignorance 
of anything like obscenity or grossncss. In this respect 
"the benighted heathen" in this quarter of the globe, are 

I» caution" to many of your "enlightened" Pharisees. 
Tho first wonder is the soap. *' Where does all that froth 
kne from 1 " " Doesn't it bum you ^ " says one. " Burn 
bn J " quoth another, " No ! how can it bum him 1 " 
iTVhy, it's boiling," rejoins the first interrogator. Then a 
(tic jHU dt bailet round the waggon, and much laughter at 
w ignommufl. "What's that fori what's it made ofl" 
in()uire8 a Zulu Iwllo, to wliich I answer " That's for clean- 
ing my nails, and it is made of pigs' hair." " But why do 
you cut your nails T Why don't you let them grow like 
" pointing to her own fingers with nails an incli-and- 
;, wliich you must bear in mind is a mark of 
n in Zulu-land, as showing that the owner has no 
I her hands with labour. I reply that " 1 
1 if I tried to do it with nails like tliat I 
■8 have them broken or dirty." 
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Here one of my Kaffirs strikes in. He lias seen "l 
are the might}' fallen" in the estimation of tlie liystanileii 
by my inadvertent confusion that / mud work, and h» . 
hastens to explain that I must not be tbonght any the \tm 
of on that account, as all white men, from the highest to 
the lowest, had to work In some way ; and, on being aslud 
" why the big men don't do the same as their brethrui of 
Zulu — Bit Btill all day, drink beer, eat beef, and hear the 
news)" simply answers "It is the way tiey were 'Iran 



Then eome tito most free and easy remarks about my 
personal appearance — the colour of my skin, the cut of my 
phiz, &c. The general summing-up is not flattering to my 
flmor propruF, but it is admitted that if I were only black I 
might pass in a crowd '. 

Every stage of my simple toilet is narrowly watclind and 
criticised, and when I liave given myself "Uie finishing 
touch " there is a generid clapping of hands, dancing and 
shouting, and I am coolly requested to repeat the vrhoU 
operations i^ nwv for the benefit of some who had juit 
arrived ! 

At Lnngasanu's I wae shown n willow-pattern plate — k 
genuine old Spode — and was asked what was the moaning 
of all those blue marks upon it. They were particidariy 
delighted when, like old Hamlet's ghost, I proceeded (As 
unfold the tale (illustrated with jintea !). It was " tJieri ' 
old stoiy," which they could well understand. Theg 

* HiiH IB nn iiliomiiticiU expruuion, msBuing " it ha* I) 
eustoiD from tlio time they were first & people." Their ide* ii 
tliu Zulus were "t«rnout" of the reeds— I suppose (torn tl 
liar DinniiitriBg-lilie niiiBe they mahe when "shnken hy tha w 
<jf may it wA bo tKjme faint trailitiiiu cif the Deluge *. 
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d lorers, tlie hard-hearted father, Uie broken-hearted girl 
L Up, and the ultimate bolting with the Jewels, cunie 
e bo their bosoms as an eveiyday incident in Zulu-land. 
1 to go over it again and again ; and after I had pointed 
! young man in the boat, t«ld them thnt the girl was 
mured in the house, and the obdurate father asleep in the 
Kitir, and then shown them the three running figures on 
B bridge, one would get hold of the plate, turn it upsido 
down and tivirl it round and round, and then gravely exiwunil 
it to the others in the most ridiculous manner. Tired at last 
with their endless questions — descending to even the third 
.jid fourth generations of the runaways — I got rid of the 
,-iibject by seriously telling the old lady that the plate was 
of such a material that if much handled the colours would 
fade away, and tlien it woidd all fall in ])iec«s, which so 
frightened them that not one of them would touch it, and I 
had myself to put the plate back in its place for my pains. 
Having completed my business at Langasana's, we moved 

g' e King's, to whom I made a present of three blankets, 
received from him, as a quid pro quo, an ox to kill for 
I would rather have taken it home to Natal with 
Jian have eaten it, but the etiquette of the country 
ide such an economical course. 
I'anda is the King de jurt, but bis son Cetchwayo is de 
Jado the ruler. Panda is a fat old fellow of about sixty 
f age, with peculiar white rin^ round the pupils of 
«; veiy kindly, and fond of gossip. He inquired 
nit all the doings and wonders of the white man; and, 
T about half-au -hour's talk, gradually dozed off to sleep, 
n I left him to enjoy his sitslt. 

?ho day after I arrived he sent his chamberlain to inquire 
likecl beer, and. uiwn my answering that it was very 
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good, he was "graciously- pleased" to invite me to a drink- 
ing bout. Ka,fiir beer is, in substance and taste, something 
like biitter-nu]k, and about ae intoxicating as tbin grnd 
would bo if made with sauterne and water. It is also a 
primary article of food, aa most of the great people h>e 
nearly entirely upon it, with the occasional addition of a 
little beef. 

On my arrival in the Royal presence, a bowl holding 
about a gallon was set down before me, and I, aa in daty 
bound, addressed myself most loyally to the work. About 
a fourth had disappeared when I began to feel " an inward 
eatisfaction," and, like the fat boy in Pickwick, as if "I 
was a wisibly fattening under the operation," and con- 
sequently felt disinclined for more extensive experiments 
on my internal capacity; but the King was inexorable. 
"Drink, wbito man, drink! you eaid you liked beer, and 
yet you leave it." I reply, sotta voce, "True, oh KingI but 
I have drunk enough, and am unworthy to drink with tlw 
great King." 

Now, in Zulu-land, if the King were to tell any one to 
eat an ox, the gastronomic feat must be perfomieil. Thns 
my answer was an utter infringement of alt Zulu notions of 
etiquette. Being made aware of this, I again "strovo 
mightily and prevailed;" and, having thns made amends 
for my gaaehene, I returned to the waggon feeling like a 
boa, after swallowing a calf, with the sensation of my akio 
being too small for me; but yet with n mind joat so 
"elevated " as to make hght of all these discomforts. 

When I saw the King again I explained to him t 
never having been in hta country before, my stomach 1 
not adapted for stowing away the large quantities of \ 
which it was so easy for his people to do; but, as I tnte 
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I some time, I Gbould no doubt, by practising 

^ntly, trtun my interior economy to receive the proper 

: of Kaffir pahulujiu And witli this assurance I 

1 be would not press me to drink, but leave me to my 

. exertiona, which he might rest ofisured would be 

remitting. After pitying my neglected education, he 

mised tbat I sliould be left to myself, and benignantly 

, a blessing might attend upon my laudable 

t King is wheeled about in a little waggon. He 

r widks, although I am inclined to think be might do 

: I should not like to "lay the odds" on bis ability, 

a his enormous obesity, it would be rather a difficult 

Biatt«r at the best to carry "tbe Habeas Corpus Act" into 

operation with him, "It is a, lesson to Mm who would be 

l|i ^iliaouiBhed" to see him drawn out into tbo centre of the 

■^taal, the people running in front removing every little bit 

^^Hatick, grass, or stone wluch might impede the waggon, 

^^Bwerer slightly — no one daring to stand up, but all 

^^^■ping about him on their hands and knees, shouting 

"Bayet^l Bayetel" (or "King of liings"), "You who ai* 

_ black," "2ulu," "Lion," "King of the world," &c., &c.; and 

Lm^bii bo epcake, a]l stretching forward in the attitude of 

^^■enae attention, their eyes bent on the ground, and at 

^^PIT7 pnuac crying "Vooma" (we agree), "Yes, Father," 

^^^on say it," "Hoar to him," &c., &c.; and then, when he 

<.ivlcra tliem to do anything, they fly like Ughtning — an 

^:jmpIo wluch it were well that our civilijied white servants 

UL'uld follow! If any one displeases him, he says "Beat 

bim," or "Taki! bim away" (meaning "kill him"), as the 

CMC nuiy 1ki, and instantly fifty ready fellows dart out, only 

execute bis commands. Y et, as I said before, 
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for all tliis lie has no regal power in the country. C'lteli- 
wajo is the actual king, nlthough all the outward senihlanct 
IB allowed to hia fatlier. The power to kill a few people 
whenever the freak seizes him la simply considered nothing i 
— merely a toy given to please him. 

Cctchwayo came liere to-day widi a large following to 
see his father, and show liim the new ring on his head. He 
slept last night at a kraal about three miles off, and about 
ten o'clock this morning we noticed him leave it on his wsy 
hither, I detennined to witness the meeting; so, when 
the King was wheeled out, I went up, paid my respectiy 
and took my place, which, by right of accident of colour, 
was alongdde his Httlc waggon amongst his chiefs. He 
waited about half-an-hour, and then the whole bond, with 
the "child" (the literal translation uf hie Zulu title) at 
their head, made their appearance at the gate of the kntnl, 
about two hundred yards off, an<l immediately commenced 
shouting "Bayete, Bayete," Ac. There were about three 
hundred meii, all of hia own regiment, with him, and u 
they approached nearer they beTit lower and lower, until, 
when within about thirty j'ards, they were alxiut to go 
down on their hands and knees as usual, when a gradoH 
command to the contrary prevented them, and Up t 
stood for inspection. 

After a dead silence of perhaps five minutes, a voice fi 
the waggon said, "Good morning, Cetchwayo," when ii 
diately every tongue was loosed, and he was greeted i 
perfect storm of " Bayete " and " Yebo Baba." 

I may mention, paronthetically, that it is the role n 
you arrive at a kraal to take your seat and say n 
No one will address you for a few minutes, but all the m 
you will be subjected to h moat minute inspection. 
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"the longer the silence. At last the head 
resenco will bid you "Good morning." He will 
M koo bona" (I see you). You will answer "Vfbo" 

if an old man, "I'ebo baba, ge bona nena" (Yes, 
ee jfuu). 

rith Cetcliwayo were the sons of the greatest men 
aitry. Their fathers had shared Panda's good and 
ip; &nd as the old King calle*! them one by one to 
. and ahow themsolvee, and recognised the fatnOy 
na to his old companions, I could see that he was 
li affected, yet proud at the same time; and proud 
well be, for three hundred handsomer specimens of 

it would be difficult to bring together anywhere. 
bem would have made a model for a sculptor, 
lie reception ceremonial was over, I went and liad 
iversatioD with Cetcliwayo. He ia evidently 
nd to the manner Iwm," as a firet-rate ruler of tha 
d thoy thoroughly understand and appreciate these 
in bim. But beyond a fondness for guns, of which 

the power, he seems to have no wish to improve, 
ler words, to learn anything from the whit«a. It 
sr, pride perhaps which prevents him; his invari- 
'er to any suggestion of this nature being, "It is 
ni3t«m — we arc Kings of the Zulu" ("Zulu" in 
krlance means "the heavens"). Any attempt, 

to improve upon this "heavenly" state, he thinks 
! rapcrerogation. He ia kind to the whites, both 
tatural diq)Osition, and because he is acute enough 
t any quarrel with them would be minous to him. 
, he ia a good-looking, tall, powerful man, but he 
I characteristic of all Ensensengakona's 
1 fatness— especially atout the hips and 
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lega; and he has, in common with all Panda's chili!mi, 
small hands and feet — the mark of good birth. He 
remained at the capital but one night, and then he left for ' 
tlie lieadquftrtere of hia own regiment, "Toolwan." 

It is amusing to sef the natives doing what tliey tall 
vmrk. The other day the King wanted some wattles for a 
hut; and immediately, infitnictionB were sent round all thit 
kraals in tlie Mahlabate, to tlie Amakanda (heads) as tlicy 
are called. The whole of the young men turned out to the 
bush, each cut a wattle (or branch), leaving the leafy head 
upon it, and returned njarching up the hill, looking as if 
"Bimam wood had como to Dunainane." AVhen they 
came into the kraal each man threw donni his wattle with 
the air of one who had done some great deed; then they 
had a dance, and each "went his several way," entirely 
satisfied with the great day's vork wliicli he had done, 

Kodwengo, the capital, lies in the northern end of an 
amphitheatre about eight miles in diameter. The surroimd- 
ing hilla are very beautiful — partly green and partly covered 
with mimosa trees, and broken up here and there into 
precipices. The Wliite Umvelose river runs through tJio 
centre, and smaller streams intersect the area in all dirM- 
tione. The consequence is, that from its situation it i» veij 
hot in summer, while from the plenteousness of water it is 
very cold in winter. The kraal itself contains, I shouM 
think, about five hundred huts. 1 have not counted tli(m, , 
but judge by comparison with the Escepene. I 

Over the hills to the nortji is a large Hlansi called tlw 
Ewelfl, from which I have just returned after two day^ 
unsuccessful buffalo shooting. 

The heat — it is the middle of summer — was sorootlii 
frightful; it must have been HO" in the sun. Nq 
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lir can penetrate the dense mimosa cliuiips. The 
very broken, and stones are strewn thickly 
jst tlio grass, which reaches up to j'oiir t]iighs, render- 
g walking eixtivmelf difficidt and exhausting. 
Then Ht night, aft*r a hard day's work, u> come home 
and take "a foe<l" of roasted heef half-raw, some siDur 
milk and mealier, and go to sleep in one of the native liuta 
n a bard clay Hoor, is not, hy any meaiis, either luxurious 
t refreahJng. 

I I should not have sjKiken of Inifialo shooting at all, but 
it my experience of it bears out a free-aiid-e-asy description 
hich I once heard, viz., — "Buffalo hunting is devilish hard 
wk, bnt tlien, by Jovo, it's glorious fun!" This is true. 
6 rising in lite morning before lite duvm, the walk to the 
md while yon are fresh, the tjilung your stand upon 
e Iiigh point to watch for the game, and the noting, as 
3lb increases, the gradual unfolding of ]>enk after pt-'.-ik, 
Bey afUiT valley — the ektar-oscuro, the light and the shade, 
b here and there a neMo' of mist hiding some spot on 
h you fefl assured there must be buffalo — is positively 
•btfill. 

Von foj^et for a time the object of your excursion in 
5 tic beauties of the landscape, and the exquisite 
I cver-vaiying Tiuneresque atmospljcric effects, until at 
* yoH axv nicalled to the work in hand by a sudden cry 
■♦"Kanzyal" (there they are) from the native at your side, 
> lias 110 artiatic or ideal symjiathies, but who^^e whole 
8 been concentrated on buffalo beef all this time. 
1 comes lb consul lation as to how the game may be 
approached, and the direction i-f the wind Iiaa to he 
Krtained and considered. They ntf travelling towards 
ke linah for shailo and rest, nnd tbe l^y of the land has to be 
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noted. When all is settled the start is made, and tlien a 
tLo hard work. The purity of the atmosphei'e ia such tluil 
distance ia almost annihilated, and vf]\o.t eecms close at hand 
is, in reality, miles away; therefore you have generally a long 
and weary tramp before yon strike the trail. The word 
is passed, "Steady now, no talking, they are in that biisb, 
look out!" and away we go. Eyes roving iu all directions, 
foot-falls as if on velvet, nnd the nostrils of the natives — 
and doubtless my own, too — expanded with excitement. 
Presently we come to the dense part of the bush, where 
they lie during the heat of the day, and creepini/ is the 
word — moving like mice as regards noise, like the tortoiso 
as regards speed. Suddenly the boy in front of me halls, 
and I creep up to liis side; no words are nocessai^', I 
gently move aside a lealy screen, and there tliey are. And 
noble fellows they are too 1 Some standing, some lying down, 
some snoring away, and one old bull looking out iu our direc- 
tion, evidently suspicious, yet not sufficiently so as to induce 
liim to alarm liis fellows. He is within about ten yards; so, 
as gingerly as possible, I come into something like Hythc 
position, and in a second the woods ring with the report 
which accompanied the bullet as it entflred his brain. 
Tliere is a snort and a heavy fall, a rush like thunder 
through the thick tangled bush, and amidst the smoke I 
dehver the second barrel at a glancing black object, and, 
above the reverberation of retiring hoofs, a. " Ba — a — a — a' 
is beard, which assures ns that that shot has also been 
successful. Tills is all. One minute of intense excitement 
in the day. with your life on the haMrd: but it is enough, 
and repays all the toil and risk, as there is not only the 
pride of killing such noble game — accounted ihf mort 
dangerous in South Africa — but there is also the plea 
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r BUpplyiiig tlip natives with meat, which tlu^y scIJom get 

t any other niejins, and whose jieiuhnU for it is in the 
biver^ ratio to its scarcity. 

I need scBTcely say after this qiigode that I am fond of 
Biooting, and that I consiiliir thr sport hi^re worth following; 
s for those books indJtod by " mighty Nimrods," I'd as 

f read a season's game-book in England as their lucubrar 
Ions, for, like your " Alpine Club" adventtires, if not " toast 
nd waUtridh," there is generally too strong an infusion of 
Bbosb and bunkum," aud pervading self -glorification, 

I I beard a stoiy the other day which, if the power of 

riling ticlion were possessed by me, 1 might have worked 

f into a first-«lnAS senaalioual novel. 

It was at night, wlule wo were all sitting round the fire 

t the waggon. The fitful light was thrown on tlie narrator, 

vbo being right opposite to me, I had a full view of his 

itures and the action of his body, without which, I greatly 

-, my dtiscription will lose half its interest. I fancy that 

t even the East*ini story-tellera can come up to the Kaffir 

1 power of pictorial narration; tlieir language is not veiy 

, but, notwithstanding, by the combined effects of 

ratory and osprfissive pantomine, they can lirijig circum- 

(, time, and place most vividly before you. 

I When any person is accused of witchcraft, it is generally 

IbD wlio hiLs a good slock of cattle, so that his destruction 

toy be profitable to the King. If he is found guilty— 

' "i, by the way, is always a foregone conclusion — " an 

my," smalt or large, according to the size of his kraal, is 

I n^aiitfit liim. The proceedings are kept a profound 

ti, Knd tile fir^t notice he has of tho trouble he has got 

s the eliout of " the avengers" siurounding tho kraal. 
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It was n case of this kind which the KafBr tle*crib«L 
iippcars that some years ago one of Panda'a wives was tftkon 
ill. The "doctor" waa BOiit for, luid, Iiaving madfi bk 
duujnosif, prononntHl that she was bewitched— a conveniwit 
method, by the way, of covering hia ignorance — whereupon 
be WHS ordered to discover the culprit; and. after ah'tUo 
fugleiiig, he "amelt out" a petty chief who hvcd high-up on 
the Tugoln. It was necessary to be partiailarly cawfiil in 
dealing with this niau, as he lived so near to the bonliT 
that, if he had* the slightest inkling of what was intended. 
he could easily slip over into Nat«l. Everj-thing, hnwcrvr, 
was well managed, and at night the kraal waa surrounded.* 

The kraals, as I have said e]sewh(>re. are built in a circli'. 
and where they are anyways near the bush they are encircled 
on the outside with a thorn fence about the heiglit of a nutn, 
Ixwidea the inner fence, which forms the cattle stand; a&d 
between the two are ranged the huts. 

The moiiiis ojvranili is first silently to sun-ound the out«r 
fence, then open the ;i;ate, whicli is mado of branches, enter, 
and surround ihu huts. When all is complete, they set op 
n shout and ciitl on the unhappy inmates to t-onie forth and 
be killed, which they generally do without any fuss or noifu, 
both from their sense of the uaelessness of straggling against 
tlieir opponents, and from the fatalism which nms in all 
their natures. They Bay it is their Eliioae, i.e., fate, and 
" who can prevent iti" But in tliis case it happened tlwi 
the chief was a powerful, active, daring; young fulhiw, who, 
besides the natural love of life, had another inwntive t» I 

* Tlia practica ia, if oas of tliB peojile is oonrleimied to tie e] 
for witchcraft, tn kiit the wliola krool, even the very ilnp uiJ fi 
da not eacajie. They then s«t liro to tha Imta, and Bi 
diiUDal tragody. Tlic cattle, of course, nre driven oH to tli» Kin, 
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KUK' in the wliajw of his intended, who wjis on a visit to 

ill, and in his hut.* 

The people, nrousod from slwp by tlie yells of tlie King's 

aBsengers, knew at once whnt their fate would be, and 

tthout any ado submitted to it. But ttie clucf detennined 

I make a dash fur it, and, at all events, try to save the 

rL 

Together they rolled up a mat, fastened a shield and some 
on the top as if held by n man, and thnist it 

iddiaily out into the midst of those guarding the door. 
mediately they closed on to it, stabbing ami striking it in 
! dark. Before they had discovered their miatako the 
Ji had got out of the Uttlc door — the most difficult p:irt — 
1, placing hifl hack against the out^er fence, was able to 
fend himself for a few moments. As the attacking foi'ce 
iv off to assail him, the girl got out, and, seizing the 

donuny," threw it over the outer fence amongst tliose who 
re guarding round the kraal, where the same scene was 
wated. Those inside, seeing another suddenly appear, 
1 fearing that there might be more, halted, puzzled for a 
mcnt; titen the two, seizing the opportunity, siinuig 
U (brotigli nr over the fence, and got away, stabbing two 
their opponents who "stopped the way," Now. the 
ape cif any one under such circuinstances is supposed to 
nr such bravi-iy and acutpueas that it is always reckoned 

condouation of past ofiences; and the successful is sure to 
ivc at high honour in the Zulu country. They infer that 
cannot be a witch if ho is such a brave man. Therefore 
( chief and his bride might with perfer.t safety have 
M-jmtl at the King*)! kraal — if they coidd have cscajwd 

Tba Kalliiv hav« no uutiun ttmt there is any immodesty in tha 
> MXC* ownipyiliiJ the snme hut nt iiiglit. 



pureuit — and, once thei*, would have been rcKperted highly, 
and, in all probability, have his cattle returned to him. 

But this chiers " heart was red," and, having " a Ibtjm 
liver" (great braverj'), he determined first to avenge tbo 
slaughter of his friends, and llii.'n cross over to Natal No 
one in the Zulu conntry would molest him except those s«it 
by the King for the purpose. 

Thifi party, after completing the destruction of the km*], 
drove off the cattle to the King's, having 6xat deqwlclied 
BIX men and an officer on the trail of the fugitives. 

The Kaffir's ideal description of the runaways waa in- 
imitable. He employed few words, but the action of hit 
body, head, and arms brought vividly before your eyes the 
fugitives — the stumbling over stones and into holes, the 
hard breathing, the wiping away the perspiration, and at 
last the halt, when a tolerably safe distance bad been 
reached; the sitting on the ground in despair — nothing said, 
but constant mutual exclamations of grief and anger escap- 
ing from them, the start from the ground to flue " at the 
turning of a leaf," the re-ecating tbeniaelvea, and the gradual 
return to " mitigated gti«f j" the conversation between theni 
as to future pros](ect8 and proceedings, and the dociaion 4~ 
last that the girl should hide and the man i-etum to s 
results of the fray, and, if possible, avenge the doa 
which he felt too certain liad overtaken Ids people. 

Tlie parting^ — "Ah! my child, take care. Walk i 
sunk* goes llirougli the grass. Strike as it docs a 
appear. Remember that though I remain here, the a 
that strikes you is my death. I'ut go; you aie a n 
aftf r days we shall t«ik over this matter in Natal, > 
the more pleasure that you will have appeased the I 
of your friends who are gone." 



Tho prl was hid away iii a Tiolc in the aide of u rocky 
The man rolled a large stone to tlie mouth of the 
»86; and, to prevent it from fitlliiig away, stayed it round 
It smaller ones. Ah ! too fatal precaution I 
L The remainder of the tragedy is brief but sorrowful, 
let u smart but short walk, the chief suw the pursuing 
rty ftdvaiicing up the side of the hill by a path wliich ut 
t top passed Itetweon two high banks. He posted liim- 
' nndor cover of a busli in their front and waited for 



Bcling nothing leen than that he woiild come of his 
I accord to meet them and deliver liimsclf up, the seven 
3 were hurrying carelessly up. As they paaeed the bush 
chief siirang out, and with two short sharji stabs 
tchcd two men, and hail efTected his escape before they 
jovered from their suqjrise. 
I It was not long, however, before, with shouts and yells, 
■ TMiiaindi^r jihiiiged into the tush after him; and in the 
ision tliey, mistaking one another for their intended 
I, fought amongst themselves, and the result was the 
I of two more. The other three, when tJiey saw how 
r numliera were reduced, determined to return home and 
! up the pui-suit. For tliia purpose they proceeded up 
the path, but on one of the high banks at the top Uie vin- 
dictive and undaunted avenger was awaiting them, and, 
hnrliog a huge boulder from his coign of vantage, dashed 
it lh<! brains of the ofiicer as lie came beneath him. Sesmg 
I ononieM roduued to two, he considered it beneath liis 
lolioml to 1180 «trfttegy, and he therefore descended to 
J them hand-to-tiand. ;Vh 1 rash adventurer — forget- 
1 loverl AVliy will he Ibrget tlie warning of his affianced, 
i»i the assegai which reached him etiually wounded her) 
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Mfljiy days passoil and went, auJ at N'odwengo l.lie peopin 
began to wonder that there was no appmiranco of tlie i*rtj 
sent in pursuit of the chief, and another coqw was dw- 
patcbed to endeavour to obtain some tidings of Uieiu. Tbet 
arrived at tlie ruins of the kraal, and there took up tie 
trail. First they foun<l tlie skeletons — picked by the woKia 
— of the four who had been slain at and in Uie bueb; then 
those of the three at the top. They marvelled greatly at 
the prowess of the chief, and wondered what liad he(»]]H 
of him. One of them, however, struck his trail, and the 
party following it soon came to the cavity where the girt 
had been hid. In front nf it lay tlie boneii of the chie^ and, 
directed by tht- effluvia, they rolled away the atone, aad 
there discovered the corjise of the unfortunate pirl ! 

Her figurative words hail come, in effect, literally tme. 
The wounds wliich her lover had received in the figlit luwi 
just left him strength sufiiciput to cn-ep t" the biding pU<» 
of his intended, but not enough to remove tho etone; mil 
he had fastened it in such a manner that she from the inude 
eould not free herself! There they With died— he, moat 
likely, quickly, owing to his wounds ; but she slowly, 
lingeringly, the agoniaiuy death of famine ! 

^\1lo shall paint the heart-rending scene t—tlie bleeding 
lover on the outsiile ; his feeble and ineffectual attempts tn 
rele-Rse her ; the lilnod welJing-out afresh at every abortire 
effort; at last the despairing eimversaLinn as the «wfol 
reality of their hopeless position stares them in the fiica; 
the agonising cries of the [joor girl immured in her Ilrinj 
tomb as the voice of her lover gradually faded away io 
dcatli ; lb 'n the loving appeals of the girl niin^t no res]KiBM; 
and. at length, the conviction steals over hrr that no iiwtf* 
shall slie bear the voice of her Iioloved^ — no moi 
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i <leai' form ; and alie Draw tlie ciirt.im ! Their 

oius are jmst ; Imt while they lasted, all 1 who shall 
t tlieir lirlteraesa 1 It is a sad. mournful story, vhich 
y touched eveu the native heart, calloUB as it is U> 
bncs of rapine and slaughtor. 

t U a cnstom in the Zulu country that every year, just 
6 Indian com is lUlcd, but yet still milky and soft, tlw 
c repair to the King at Nodnengo, and there hold " n 
if finst-fmiia," when Uie King has a gi-and review of all 
fetroops, hig and littlr, old and ytmng, male and female — 
|«lu> aru abli^ to go up, like tlie Jews to the Passover: 
I, after the King lias eaten of tlie green food, and put his 
amiy "through their facings." tliey all disperse again as 
i.ir'i'lly M they collected together. Tliis they call " Hlala' 
iilios;" hterally, '"Playing to the King!" The feawt will 
t>"giu in abuiit ti-n days, and, from all I have beai-d, and 
what I have isecn of the smaller oud, I am sure it will hn 
rtiirtli witnessing and describing. 

Tile IrssrT one was celebrated atout a fortnight ago, when 
.tlioat three thousand men caiae up to the kraal, ciiught the 
IndL and danced the " Ingoma." 

Tlie oaUveti call tlie smaller ftuists the " Niatclla," or the 
■ Tn>sd(^r on heitls ;" imd at it evtry year a bull is turned 
■ ui. nhicli a particular rfgiment — this year " Toolwati " — in 
"ntrnvl to kill, '["hey must not use assegain or sticks, hut 
'iiiisi brejik itA ii.-tk or choke it with tlieir hare luinds. It 
I then burned, tiud the strength of the hull is aiipposed t» 
• into the King, thereby prolonging his health and 

I bttl! — which on this occasion was a fine thi-ee-ycar- 
s tuniod out. and the men throw themselves upon it 
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like ants. It accepted their embraces quietly for a v 
until finding that somethin g more tlian a joke waa intendedj^ 
it commenccil to kick and plunge furiously. Tliree or fou 
got kicked and gored ; but it was of no use, for despite c 
its tremendous exertions, tliey at last fiurly choked i 
sliouldered it off to tlie kraul, and then bumed it. 

Then they danced tlie " Ingonia," This is tbe natioi 
song of the Zulus, and has aa great an effect on them as om 
national anthem lias on us. It is a very old song, 1 
liecame all of a sudden famous in Cliaka's time, who maddV 
it his war song, and to this African " Lullibullero" conquered^ 
nil of what is now the Zulu-land and Katal as well ; 
ever fiincu then it has become a sort of combination of thirW 
"Queen's Anthem" and "Scots wha ha'e" among the iieoplvk.! 

When the soldiers commenced the mjUiita, in front of tl 
King, they had it all to themselves for a few minutes, but ' 
gradually the patriotic feeling got roused, and all the 
bystanders — old women and children, the chiefs, and the 
lUiyal attendants, and at last the old King lumsolf — joined , 
in the loyal chorus, and the air became full of " J^, J6, J6— ?■ 
J(i, Ji^, J6," accompanied by regular stamps on the ground, 
eteatlily increasing in intensity until everything rattled^ 
again. Then leaving off the chorus they struck up— <fl 
speaking of the Zulus — 

" They cut them to jiiEceB, 
They jmt them to rights; (iivnicntlyl 

By the way, you aw not ono of them. 
We are liraves, that four the King ; 

Cy th« way, you are not one of ui. 
J*, JiJ, J*, (alamjijJi, 36, Ji," (itaiiip). 

The words will not seem to express or even suggest m 
to an Englishman, and would not appear at all sbikiug e 
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if I could convey the idioms ; but to Zulus, accompanied as 

I they are with glorious remembrancca, they are suificiont 

thorougWy to arouse their savage blood ; and, therefore, 

when the " Ingoma" is sung, a.n extra number of captains 

I are always spread about, as a sort of special coQGtables, as a 

i necessary meaaiire of precaution, in order to quell any 

I attempt at tumult which may arise. And, I may add, that 

I tumults always do arise. A wry word or a crooked look 

L Beta the whole in a blazo like a qiark among powder ; and 

1 thi»n the ctptains immediately commence to hammer away 

with heavy sticks or " knob-korries " till they cry "hold, 

enough!" The stick is the great disciplinarian and 

"ai^mentarium" in the Zulu. The young men have a 

I saying, "We never can hear, utdcss wo first feel tho etick!" 

The whole of the kraals on the Mahlabate are filling fast ; 

[ tJie people are trooping in from all directions, each party 

I with its household goods and a package of Indian com for 

I their support ; for, although the King will kill a number of 

cattle for them, there will be only a tit-hit for each, so they 

must attend to their ovra commissariat. 

It ie the custom for all the young men in the country to 

Kpcnd a few months every year " Konsaing," i.e.., paying 

tlieir respects at Court ; but '* not to put too fine a point 

upon it," this means in fad that they have to hoe the King's 

I com, and at the same time find themselves in promnl. 

Those who live close at hand arc pretty well off, but those 

I who come from a distance have generally very short 

commons. They, however, ean stand starvation wondei- 

. fully. They will travel or work for days on nothing but 

I on occasional drink of water ; but then, on the otlior hand, 

I when they have the chance they can eat enormously and 

continuously. 
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ThiB is .1 timti when all tlie Zulus are full of old recolloo- J 
tiona, always aptiiiking and boasting of old deeds and gloriee; 
consequently, 1 have the history of the riso and progress of 
Zulu greatness continually dinned into my ears; and, having 
been overdosed with this sort of thing, I have dftermined 
t« dispense a modicum of it to the readers of my " Trij)." 
This cannot l>e gnimbled at, liowever, seeing that I have 
given fair warning ; so that, if Zuhi history possesses no 
channs, it may be skipped; but as forty-two years of 
•' strange eventful history " will only occupy as many lines, 
1 think 1 may anticipata having a few reatlnrs amofl 
" anxious enquirers " into that most I'unmutic of i 
romances — history. 

Aliout the year 1820 Ensensengakona "died in his bed" 
peaceably. Ho was, like all his ancestors, merely a petty 
chief of a country extending over the now " Mahlabati," 
the then luililiU of the ZuIds. " CUaka," his son, succeeded J 
him, and reigned peaceably enougli for two years. 

Then a tribe called the " Endwandwe." who hved at ti 
extreme northern end of what is now tlie Zulu country, 
began to aim at " universal dominion," and, \nth that end 
in view, under their cliief "Zwoete"^ — a Wfiuld-be South 
Airican C'wsar— conquered all the tribes around them Up tOj 
the Zulu. 

Chaka felt uneasy, but did not know how to oppose theg 
his tribe being so small. Just then, however, aa the fata 
would liave it, a tribe calU-d " Zoougoo," abutting o 
Zulus, quarrelled amongst themselves " for the tlmmtfi 
One party craved the assistance of the Endwandwe, d 
the other asked the armed intervention of Chaka. Tliis 
was the beginning of Chaka's wars. In the first campaign, 
however, he and his Zoongoo allies were beaten, and drivei 
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lown to thi! Tugela or flouthem boimdnry of what is now 
-Zulu, wliere tliey ng^, being in fighting trim, conquered, 
id drove out tlie Amaqnabe tribe, tlie remainder of whom 
"HOW considrr tbpmaelves Zulus. Zweete, not satisfied with 
his former victory, determineil to "wipe out" the Zuhia, 
And, havuig pursue<l them, was thoroughly beaten, and his 
peoplfi "Konza'd" (made tlieir allegiance) to Chaka, iilio. 
iiiiving now tasted blood, nud becoming gradually more 
iWBiful, carried on his wars until he conquered and brought 
ttntler subjection ten tribes which then occupied Zulu, a 
country about two hundred miEes square. He then turned 
lu8 ntlention Ui the countries around, completely subjugating 
what is now Natal, and even sent out onuiea as far as the 
AniAponda and Jlosilekatse, the latter a thousand miles 

mproved the discipline, and altered the arms of liis 
PpM^le. Formei'ly they used to go to battle in one dis- 
I orderly crowd; he formed them into companies and 
iK^mcnts. It was their custom to carry a bundle of 
I, which they used both to throw and to stab with ; 
Wh% look lliera all away but one large one, so that they were 
1 koB hampered, and were coiniiellMl to lulopt hand-to-hniid 
luting. 

If any one lost liis assegai — he was lulled. If any one- 
)bowe<l tlie leaat symptom of fear — he was killed. 
The Zulus admire him intensely — as a sort of black 
jNapohwn !— but yut tliey acknowledge that he was a blood- 
l-thinty tyrant. At his mother's death he was with tlie 
aleet difficulty diaeuaded from killing all the mothers in 
t country, saying that now, since be had no mother, 
■T tjiould any one else have one. As it was, be killed 
^liOUt ecTcn tiiousand people at the mouruing feast, "so 
■■that Ihc t«iira of the sun-ivors should nni iilontifully." 
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Chalca was killed by Lis brotliora Dingaan and Umlilj 
gana — the former of wliom killed the latter, ami reigni 
alone until the arrival of the Dutch, by whom he was bea( 
and driven away, when Pikiida, a younger brothi 
in his stead. 

Pandii departed from the cnstom of his two predecesson 
by nin,n7ing, having children, and allowing them to grow 
up ; and to this the Zulus ascribe liis milder sway. 

When his children were very young he named the prei 
heir-preBumptive, Cetchwayo, as his successor ; but al 
wards, about twelve years ago (1855), lie changed his mil 
and appointed another son, Umbulazi, as " Crown ftince.' 

This occasioned a civil war, in which the latter 
defeated and slain, so that tlie former is now rehabtlitated 
by force of arms, and is the acknowledged future King. But 
in Zulu-land " Amurath an Amurath succeeds," and all the 
other sons of the King are well aware that, on Cetchwayo's 
succession, lie will take the earliest opportunity of killing 
them, and no doubt they will endeavour to "turn the 
tables" on him. if tbey ^an. The people are. quite well 
aware of all this, and apeak of it freely as-it it were 
matter of couree. They say that he will most likely spare 
those who were bom of the same mother with liimself ; but 
even they, if they don't behave themselves very circum*- 
spectly, need expect no mercy at his hands. 

The King knows it, and. in common with his great chinfii^ 
has had his sons taught the use of the gun, so that in futi 
troubles th" ]ir'>ple shall not bo sbughtered, and he woulfil 
" let those who make the quarrels be the only men to 
fight!" but the princes may shoot away at and amongat 
themselves until the one who is fated to be supreme is, like 
"the last rose of summer, left blooming alone." 
nothing is certain until one stands alone. Cotcbwa] 
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however, has by far the best chance, having command of j 
the army. The King's otlier eons stay on, simply saying , 
ti-it their time has not yet come, and meanwhile all i 
eoitUar d* rose, and it is very pleasant in Zulu-land. 

We have just returned from a week's dissipation at the i 
head kraal during the celebration of "Unitoa." It is 
Christinas time, and a description of how I spent it may 
not be unacceptable. 

I was staying at a kraal about five miles from Nodwengo, 
the proprietrix of which is Panda's sister Boleka. The old ' 
lady is very much afflicted with gout, and consequently 
unable to walk. She ajsked me to lake her down in the 
waggon, and I consented. On the 30th December we took 
everything belonging to myself out of the waggon, and 
received Baleka'a household goods, family, and servants. 

First came some girls with mats, wooden pillows, blankets, i 
baskets of beer, pots of fat, dresses, beads, spoons, and a 
miscellaneous assortment of greasy, odoriferous articles. 
Then came the old lady herself, and, after a tremendous 
Btmggle and much groaning, her people managed to hoist 
the twenty-stono of her into tlie waggon. When she was 
comfortably laid down, two men stationed themselves — ono 
at her feet and the other at Iier head — to render any aesiet- 
ance ahe might require. 

Aft«r this came two daughters, and a host of slave girls, 

har servants ; then, with the waggon filled with a heap of I 

chattoring, screaming, laughing black-humanity, we mode 

a start, two men going in front to look out for holes and 

;• Btonetr, and away we went. 

I have said before that African waggons jolt fiightfully, 

I eo, Dotwithstandhig all our care, the ups and downs wliich 

Baleka had to submit to, rather disordered her nenes and 
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tempov. not to mention the gout. At every jolt we had | 
gniot from lior ladyship and screams from the girlsj 
Twenty times a mile wc hail to halt to allow her to recovei 
breath iinrl airangc herself. All this was comparatively^ 
tolerable, but a steep hill which wo had to descend was 
fated to try her metal to tlie uttermost. As for the girls. 
they were just thu same prettily-frightened, timid de-ara 
Ihey are all the world over. 

When we came to the bill wc had a consultation as to our J 
mode of procedure, and decided not to §ay anytliing to Iier 
about the difficulties of the descent. The Latin proverb 
says that it is easy to descend to Averuus, but, as Zulu 
means " heaven," we found the obverse hold good, for it 
was something positively (rightful. But as there was t 
poaaibihty of avoiding it — ^there being no choice of i 
and if we attempted to argue the point wo should 1 
have to remain all day. and then have to do it after all— 
we at once set off. I sat on the box in front, told her 
that it WAS a little steep and rough, and suggested tliab 
ahc had belter bold on to sometliing ; then down ' 
went! 

The sei-nt' was indescribable. In addition to tlie stccpJ 
uess, th'? road was fidi of stoneEj the oxen could not hold 
the waggon back, so we w«nt jolting over everything, in 
more sonseB than one, at a rattling rate. Screams and 
broken esciainationa; evei-ything and everybody shaken 
down into a ht-aji in the front part of the waggon, and c 
the top of poor old Buleka. But for all tliat, we could hefl 
her voice, broken with jolta, gaiiping forth entreaties to kee 
quiet, and not to be afraid, it was perfectly safe, and eU 
knew all about it I Did you ever see a lot of eels twiatii 
together about in a box 'i AVcII, just thus looked tho 
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goriea of struggling, screaming humanity in the l»ottom of 
Lhe wa^on. 

At last wo got to the bottom, put everytliing to rights, 
and reached Nodwengo mlliout further fulventm-e — tho 
yottcg men at the kraa! evidently highly envious of my 
kaj>piness in travelling with such a bevy of Zulu Iwlles. 
When Baleka came to the King he ordered an ox to be 
knied for her, of which I was fortunate enough to get a leg 
as payment of the " freight and passage money," and next 
diQ' I was presented mth an entire animal by the King 
himself. 

Tlie whole country-aide was full of people, and the noise, 
day and night, was incessant — chattering at night and dan- 
cing during the day. At night the fires on the hill, and the 
figaros of the natives passing tJie light, imparted a wcird- 
like character to the scene which would have made a famous 
study for a Gatti or a Van Schendal. 

During the day the troops dancing in ful) war dress, 
showed one the maximuni of native ideas of greatness and 
- splendour. It was actually impossible to distinguish one 
chief from another, so covered were they with skins and 
feathers — a kilt of monkey and cat skins round their waist, 
their breast and back covered with white ox tails, on their 
bead a sort of cap with lappets of monkey skins, and as 
many ostrich and crane feathers as they could manage to 
stick in. 

Each r^'gimcnt danced separately, then filed Iwfore the 
King for his inspection, so that he could judge whicli danced 
best, and also have a closer view of their pcraous. As tlloy 
pasBod. every man shouted at the top of his voice, and 
with the most fierce and warlike look he could put on, 
t^rcEsiona of what ho would, could, and was ready to da 
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for the King, such as " Here is Toolwan ! " " These 
soldiers !" " Tell ua to do something !" " Send us anywhere I' 
"Even the 'Moloon-Kwana' (a contemptuous diminutiTft] 
of 'white man') are afraid of Toolwan!" "Send us 
Natal I " &c., &c, The last day all together had a greatj 
dancing match. AH thi^ir songs go to tlie tune of Zuli 
greatness. For instance the burden of two—" The worM 
has no people of any account" (except tlie Zulus, is, 
course, understood), and " We stopped-up the Amaawazi,' 
we forayed the Amaponda, and every nation cries out to 
when we come in sight, ' Put down your shields, the 
are waiting for yon at the krool !'" 

The whole scene was well worth seeing, hut a HtUe-^ 
description goes a long way; there was such a sameness 
about the manoeuvres — it was dancing, eating, and drink- 
ing — drinking, eating, and dancing; nothing more. After 
remaining for a dance or two, and listening to the Kin^a 
speech, which he regularly made to each regiment, I used 
to betake myself to the Sgoldo, to the hut of the head 
" child," amongst tlie gilts, where I would sit me down and 
talk and argue and answer t}ie multitudinous questions fhej | 
put to me. Generally there were only Matonieel and five or 
six of hor sisters present, all handsome, well-fed girls, whose 
only occupation is (to use an Irishism) to lie still, drink 
beer, eat beef, and hear the news ; but towards afternoon 
the great chiefs never failed to call and pay their res] 
so that I had a good view of, and opportunity for makin] 
acquaintance with, the most famous men in the Zulu countiy^ 
all of whom are mteresting to a Natal man. 

* They raa to csTea vrben iuvaJed : and the Zulus on 
■topped-np a. cave in ivhicki the Amaswnxi bad tiikeii refage, and 
liuniircds who crowJed it were aoffoMted. 
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I have come to the conoluslon that Queen £Iizabeth'ft^ 
nuidd of honour woro not at all so badly oS with their 
allowance of beef and beer. I liave hod Bome experience of 
]at« in living on these comestiblea; but I do hope that they 
bad something eke to do than eat the former and drink the 
latter all day long, as Balcka's maids of honour do. Panda' 
princesses, with their ladies in waiting, generally finish the 
day in a happy state of ignorance of, and indifference to, 
"ail those ills which flesh is heir to." Eat, drink, and sleep, 
fonoB the daily routine and summvm honum of their lives. 

After five days' experience of this stylo of liv-ing, we 
rctiunnd, I feeling very bilious and out of sorta; and yet I 
was highly complimented on my personal ap]>t>arance, ' 
having, as I said, grown positively fat — a Falstaffiau liahit 
of body, " with good fat capon lined," being looked upon as 
" a thing of beauty and a joy for ever" by the nativt-s. But, 
alas! beauty evanishes too quickly, for two hot toilsome 
days in the Hlanzi soon dissipated it, and, as " the too solid 
flesh melted and resolved itself into a dew," I proportionately 
fell in the estimation of my previous admirers. 

Before concluding, a few liints as to what to do, and hoi 
tilings are done, in the Zulu, may be found useful for thfti 
guidance of any of my readers who may think of talcinj 
"a vacation ramble" to that intiTesting, beautiful, and' 
healUiy quarter of tlie globe: — 



1 



Ist, — Swfiar liy the King and chiefs; just as you migM 
cay in England, "Victoria, what I say is true!" or "Gin 
stone," or " Derby, it is correct!" 

2d, — You must never fyil at meals; but you may Uoa 
j/our now as much as you like — pocket handkerchiefs are in 
the form of the finger and the thumb. 
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3d, — A wife must never qfeak to licr Liisbaiid's male ' 
relations, but must liide, or aji^ieor to do so, whenever she 
sees them. The husbaud must not speak to, look at, or eat 
with Ilia motlier-in-law. And neither husband nor wife , 
must utter their relations' names. This is called "Hlouipa," i 

4th, — If any one complains of a headache, and says it arises ■ 
^om an old wound, they share the hair from the spot, catfl 
into the bone, scrape well for about five minutes, and during 9 
the operation have wabjr constantly equirtod from thai 
mouth into the gasli. This is a eerlain aire jw htadachet 

5tli, — If you sprain your thumb, get Bome one to pil» I 
about a couple of inches of s&ud over your hand, wluch yon I 
have resting on tlie ground j make a fire over it until th&.l 
thumb is half-roaeted, then cut about twenty slits above the I 
joint, and — Uu sprain is aa-fd! 



I might mid numerous other lunta, soeial, pohtical, and I 
medicinal, but these will sufBee for the present. I may, I 
however, on a future occasion devote a paper to tbesftj 
" curios" of South African life and manners. 

Ah, me I my days in Zulu-land come to an end. " Home-| 
ward bound" is now the mot iTirrdrr. Notwithstanding thw 
pervading roughness, and occasional annoyances and difc 
comforts, I have thoroughly enjoyed the open air, thefl 
happy life, and the novel and interesting circumstances b 
which I was surrounded. When I reached the Tugein oin 
my return, I felt inclined to parody Juliet, and exclaim— 

" Ah ! Tugela, Tngelo, wherefore art Ihon Tugd»T 
Wliy aren't y<m the otter Loundsry!" 

But then, again, I think of Imnie and the cemforts and 
deh'ghts of civilised life, for whicli, niire vi^,', I have stilf 
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an arriere pensee, and I come to the conclusion that " my 
lines have fallen in pleasant places" after all, seeing that I 
shall have — ^in a verse from "Cymbeline," altered to suit 
the circumstances — 

" No more to brave the summer's sun, 
Nor yet the furious bnffido's rages ; 
My work in Zulu-land all done, 
Home I go to get my wages!" 




WILD LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

<ST1K, FBtirtun' tuA Mucb, 1B70). 

Ah, Wild life!— Wild life! what a cliami there is about it. 
I used to wonder, and have often laughed at the rhapsodies 
I I then thought them — Indulged in hj Mayne Reid 
regarding hia prairie days; but never, never more shall I 
be guilty of such silly incredulity, for have I not had similar 
experience ) And while writing this paper exactly the same 
feelings come over me— my heart throbs; my blood boils; 
my frame tingles; and I long to lie at the old game again. 

I have given it up— I am afraid for ever; but am aUll 
subject to ever-recurring attacks of the prairie-fever, whicb, J 
doubtless, is the same in its symptoms and effects in South-I 
Eastern Africa as in Western America. 

No one who has not lived such a Wild life can know tlu 
fascination which after-thoughts of it exert. It i 
much felt at the time, but when one has at last settled down's 
in the midst of civilisation, the mind reverts to the old scenes I 
with a vividness, a fondness, and an excitement, wliich musbf 
be experienced to be appreciated. 

The glorious freedom of WUd life — free from every fetter * 
except what you yourself may chooso to wear; free from the 
constantly irritating contacts and annoyances to which you 
are subject in an old country; free to come; free to go; free 
to halt; free — and often necessitated — to experience the 
extremeii of hunger and satiety, heat and cold, wet and dry; 
plenty of adventure to season your food; talc-telle« equal— 
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tem ones to nmnse your leisure hours; and the 
the habits, customs, and peculiarities of the wild 
races amongst which you may be thrown — constitute a life 
delightful to experience, and pleasant to look back upon. 

These thoughts — or rhapsodies if you like — camo crowding 
npon me, ailer reading over some sketches in a journal of 
old times — for, although not many years ago, it looks an 
age — and it etruck me that a few of them might not be un- 
interesting, even in these days when everybody must relate 
his experiences to everybody else, whetlier he may travel to 
Aldgat« Pump or to Timbuctoo, or whether he may scale 
Primrose Hill or the Matterhom, or whether he may make 
a voyage in the Hob Roy or the Great Eastern. 

I have no pretensions to be considered a liUernliw, so 
t my reminiscences of Wild life, while wanting in dash 
I polish, may he pardoned on the ground that they are a 
iUifiil recoi-d of scenes I have mixed in, stories I have 
nd of some peculiaritit's of the natives I have 
rved. It is Zulu-land I write about, and the Sketches 
e taken at random. 

I.— Morning in South -Eastehn Africa. 

L Xothing, in South-Eastcm Africa, can be so charming to 
f mind as a fine morning olVcr the first rain of the season. 
tnuDths a dull, dry haie, called by the natives 
" has covered the face of the country, causing 
D the nearest hills to loom as if in tlie far distance. The 
nosphcre lias be«n dry and close ; your beard frizzles and 
T skin crumples np from the want of moisture. Hunting 
I meet unple.isant, from the dust and black ashes — the 
uits of the gross Grcs— which yon raise at every step. 
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The feet of the natives get cut up by constant trampling o 
the sharp BteniH of grass, left by the same cause ; and 
altogether you feel as if tte greatest luxiirj- in life would be 
to "paidle in the bum" the live-long day; but, unfortunately, 
(iwing to the long drought, there isn't the tiniest pool to 
bo seen. 

Tlie rains come at last, and with a vengeance too! For 
three days you have to endure the stilling atmosphero of a 
native hut — a sort of exaggerated beehive — and as the grass 
of which it is congtnicted has contracted during the long 
spell of dry weather, yon may say you have a covering, but 
no shelter. However, that doesn't matter mucli — all your 
care is for the guns and ammunition ; as for yourself, yoa 
won't melt, nor take harm by exposure in this fine cUm 
and it isn't the first time you have slept in the y 
Towards morning one of the natives looks out of iho do6 
and exclaims " Le^Ealele" {it ahiucs — it is fair). You also 
rise at last from your damp couch and go out; when 
immediately you forget all the previous discomfort in the 
exquisite chaim of the lovely morning. Tlie countiy Ilea 
dark, yet distinctly defined, before you; the relief is magical, 
and would tmvo enraptured Turner. Ko glimmering haze 
to pain the eye — no blur in the landscape — but all the out- 
lines and details clearly mapped out before you. The eheeu 
of the river is seen below, its heretofore dry bed now filled 
with a tumultuous flood ; and here and there amongst the 
peaks, and dotting the flat-land, lie white, soft, fleecy nebulie 
of mist. The fre^me^ luid balminess of the air is delidous; 
the breeze — the handmaid of the mom — rtaea so pies 
dispelling the misty spots and wreatlis ; and then Aoi 
oil the wings of tlio morning, bursts upon us, batliir 
whole face of tJie country In a 8ood of light; and all nat 
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« and inanimate, Beems to hail the advent of moruiug 
ia a cliorua of joy 1 Such a mommg ia worth aecing, and 
worth writing .ibout, and I only regret that I am so in- 
a^ble of doing it justice. 

ITho waggon has been "out-spanned" upon a bill over- 
lldag miles upon miles of Hlauzi (open bush), dark and 
nbre-looking at Uiis winter time in all parts. Here and 
tiiere are email pealced and table hills, whii-h, however, but 
slightly diversify the landscape. Beyond riae the high ban- 
lulls of Amaswazi* and the Bombot. Through the middle 
f tho flat runs the river Pongolo, Tho uniformity of colour 
piparts a dull yet grand asiiect to tho river. You feel, in 
aiding to the habitat of the game, as if you could realifif 
Uite's famous inscription on the gate of the Inferno. 
Uthongh there may be » cool breeze blowing in the hills you 
e left, directly you roach tho flat, and are fairly amongst 
moBa trees, it ceaees. The sun beats down on your 
i in Buch a naanner^so directly and with such persever- 
—that you are half inclined to behevo in the ancrient 
Lhology, and ascribe the infliction to seme offi'uce nn- 
igly given to Phoebus. Occasionally the chirrup of a 
i is heard, but otherwise all is hot. silent, and lonely. 
["When, however, you are once fairly in the Hlanzi the sense 
[ oppression ce..i£cs in the excitement of hunting. Game 
■t- abundant and sufficiently wild to give zest to success. 
I Fint, most probably, the graceful Pnllah will be aeeu in 
K>im, gazing with evident wonder and terror in your 
* AmuHud, the tribe on the N. and N.W. of Zulu. 
t8e« "BombD." Sketcb No- < 
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direction. Aa you draw neitrerand nearer a little movomeat:. 
will he Been — one or two will change tlieir places, then 
suddenly the whole herd, without any further preliminaiy 
motiou, will start away, each leaping high aa they go. The 
effect is very pretty, for ns they leap the red of their backs 
and Bides, and the white of their belliee, alternately appear 
and disappear, producing a glittering zoetropic effect on n 
magnificent scale. 

Next your attention is drawn to the other side by a loud 
sneeze, and on looking thither you behold a troop of Gnu 
and Quagga mixed. They, on Uie other band, arc in constant 
motion — gnu and quagga pafsiug and repassing each other 
without pause. A single gnu will every moment plunge 
out, whiak his tail, give a sneeze, and then back i^ain to 
the ranks; but the head qua^a stops any impudent mani- 
festation of this kind by laying his ears back and biting any 
forward youngster which attempts to pass Iiim. When this 
herd considers you are noar enough for any agreeable pur- 
pose, away it goes, kiclung and plunging with such an 
evident " catch mo if you can" expression that you feel veiy 
much inclined to send a bullet among tliera to give theta a 
lesson of respect to the ije-nm lu/tm ; but we are after "metal 
more attractive" and therefore leave them alone. ItisveWJI 
interesting to notice the discipline kept up in gnu fan 
Any laggard amongst th« youngsters is inuni^diately ti 
to task by its mother or by a bull, and well switched witS 
their horse-tails to make it kee]i up. From this circumstance 
the natives say that a giiu's tail is "medicine," and tliat, 
however tired you may be, if you brush your legs with it thr 
sense of futigue passes away. Of course, one hair of faith is 
more effectual than all the hairs on the tail in producing 
this result. 
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A little further on a troop of tbe noble-Iookiiig bull Koodoos 
is seen — the most wary buck I know — with their spiral 
horns and large ears laid back, glancing between tlie 
mijnosaa ; when, if you manage to get within range, a bullet 
vither arreets the flight of one, or hastens the stampede of 
thfi whole. 

Again you march on, when with a crash out rtiBhes a noble 

Wild Boar from the thicket in which he has been Ijing. 

With head np and tail on end away he goes at a short, 

quick gallop, and, ae he breaks through the long grass and 

tliick, tangled underwood, a flock of Guinea-fowl and Phea- 

its are roused, and, fljing hither and thither, the air is 

led with their discordant notes, and also with a shower of 

sticks which the natives shy at th«m with some success. To 

this noise and confusion is added tbe cry of a species of 

Caurie, which attracted by tho din, perches on a tree close 

by, and reiterates "go away" as plainly as an angry child 

of four or five years of age would do, and with something 

like Uic same effect on your nerves. 

Again on the tnunp towards the thickest part of thc^ 

1 — the deepest gloom of this Tartarus — where larger 

the mimosa apecies prevail — where the creeper, the 

■bit" thorn (called by the natives " catch-tiger" and 

mo-aud-ril-kiss-you"), a long-spiked thorny bush (called 

Ihe natives "the cheeky"), tbe cactns-fhom of three 

long, the nettle, and all sorts of eucli abominations 

do abound ; and on entering there, in sternest silence 

^rda speech and footfall, tlio business of the day com- 

i a veiy black, lithe, active native in front, whose 

i prominent features are the whites of his eyes, and 

, " Bah-pa," deserves to be recorded, away we 
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^'<t, to hi met by ii Bliu.'k Eliinoceros, who, 
our wind, is coming to aeo who has ventured to intrudt 
into his habitat and disturb hie mid-day siesta. He is tb< 
only wild animal 1 know who, deliberately and without 
provocation, will set himself to hunt down man on 
BJightest intimation of Ids presence. He comes 
thunder of his gallop and the aounda of his displeasure «i#l 
fiidy too audible. It is stand fast, or up a tree like a Bquirrel, 
for there is uo running away from such an antagonist in such 
a thicket, Fortunately, however, his sight is not very good, 
and a very slight screen euiReea to save you; and, as ho 
fiirioualy plunges past, a shot through the lungs brings his 
career to a tt'iininatiiin ; but even his dying scream is indi- 
cative of pain and anger, not of fear. Certainly he deserved 
to live for his pluck, but is bound to die from his vicious 
disposition, for there is no quart4^<r in the battle with such 
as him. The sound of the shot seems to vivify the 
around, and ci'osh, crash! on all sides is heard, caused by 
hurried flight of the startled game. Never mind ! they 
tracks by whicli we can easily follow and find them through 
the wood. On emerging from the thicket wo come across a 
White Rhinoceros, much larger than his sable cousin, but not 
at all vicious. Our sudden appearance startles him into s 
trot, witich presently breaks into a. gallop, socially if he has 
a dog at his heels. His trot and gallop are exactly like 
those of a wcll-brcd horse. He is a heavy animal, but what 
splendid action he shows 1 He keeps his head well up, and 
lifts his feet cleverly from tlie ground, and goes at a pace 
which few horses can equal. ^Vhat a sensation a Rhiiwarot 
race would create among your Dundrearj*3 and Verisophts 
at'|Epsom ! When ho has "gone from our gaze" wo follow 
buffalo tracks which eviJently lead to another 
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1 approacLing it we hrar sounds of wilil-aDiiutil wiiilare 

ruuting, bellowing, ;iiitl roaring, and roaring, liellow- 

, and grunting, as Tennyson woiild jingle it; but the 

i call it " belching." Cautioualy Eali-pa wliiapers 

Eliion, Lion!" and warily we draw near to the eteiio 

r the commotion. In a clear space are a Lion and a 

iffalo cow fighting; and a Buffalo calf lying dead, auliicicntly 

Cplains the casus beUi. The liou springs — ■immediately the 

w mahea tliroiigh the thick buah aud wipes him off, turaing 

intly and jiouiiding away at him on the ground^ the hon 

■B free after tearing the nose and face of the buffalo ; 

i the same process is repeated, all no quickly and in such 

Whirl of motion, that you can ouly'see the result and guesa 

v it has been effected. The last time tin; Hon is brushe<l 

*iff, he evidently gives up the game, as we can hear the 

htiitalo tearing after liim through the buah. Two or thrcf 

^ my fellows creep forward and quickly draw away the 

; the cow returns, smells about for a little, and finding 

r Itti muJine gone, dashes off, more furious than befori-, 

r the lion again, and we can hear the renewal of the 

flict, gradually dying away in tho distance. 

KOti, on again; this lime towards tho river. Wo liavc 

tnoceroB and buffalo beef for lunch; ,but although 

iDOUsly hungry, we are too Ibirsty to eat or even to 

t, and in silence therefore we make our way towards the 

On our road wo put up a herd of "Peeva" (water- 

^k). One goes ilown ; the n^inainder daah to tho river — 

: haven of refuge — wc following close on their heels. 

■ we use tho last little incline, before cotoing in sight of 

e Pongolo, the natives, with eyes and fingers on the stretch, 

tnt U» llie otiier nidt-, where a file of Elephants are slowly 

ikbg their way down to the drift or ford, and, forgetting 
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hunger and thirst, vrc creep carefully to the edge, and 
an ambuscade for their reception on crossing. They enter 
the river ; on tlieir way over, one halts for an instant and 
looks back, then goes on again, but lie appears to be dragging 
a weight at bis leg; and when he comos into the shallows 
on onr aide, we obscn's aji Alligator holding on to hie knee. 
AVitbout much ado tbe elephant drags him out on to the 
bank and ntters a peculiar shriek, when immediately another 
turns round, and, seizing the alligator between bis trunk and 
his teeth, carries liim to a stiff-forked thorny tree, and there 
deposits him with a smash — hung in chains one may say — 
and before long hia bones would be all that remained of the 
voracious bnite — causing some curious speculations in the 
mind of some future hunter as to bow tbe animal found its 
way there. 

During our wandering observations we bavo allowed tiio 
elephants to go. Never mind, we can follow after luncb, tj 
even mid-day, as we know where they were heading for. f 

Then the tramp home — coffee and biacuita, and btsi 
and beef, round the 6re, and consumed with such an appetite E 
The recapitulation by the natives of the whole day's sport, 
in animated language and appropriate gesture — one story 
leading to another till far on in tlie night— then the last pipe 
and cup of coffee, and to bed with a healthy frame and ft 
clear conscience. 

Such is a day you may spend in Wild life; and ab! tell 
me, if you can, what is there to equal iti 

Or it may be a quieter day, yet full of its own beauty afid 
excitement. I wish I h»d the pencil of a John Leech, whu 
delighted so much in, and depicted so well, sporting scenes; 
ivs a sketch of " wMting for dinner" in wild life would hava 
been a first-rate subject. 
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It is the day of a great hunt. The whole coimtry-aide for 

many miles around has been warned; and, literally, "a 

K;tlioasand men have turned out to hunt the deer with hound 

tflnd hont" It is arrangtxl that those with guns are to take 

titeir places at the fords of the river, and wait there for the 

game crossing. Early in the rooming we start — not because 

it is necessary, seeing that it will be hours before anything 

Kb the shape of game makes its appearance at the water; but 

Wrhen everybody else is off, what is the use of us staying at 

lome. In tlie bustle and stir, breakfast has been forgotten 

—bat never mind, we'll enjoy an early dinner all the better 

o away we saunter in the cool fresh air of the morning. 

i mark the changing hues of the landscape, as here tlie 

taa makes brilliant a patch of springing green, and there a 

llHoud throws a dark shade on what had a moment before 

I bright and beautiful; and, as the breeze springs up, 

' becomes quite panoramic — here a peak coming 

nddenly into distinct outline, there as suddenly darkening 

I the shadows envelope it— and in that half-hour every 

wliich sun. elouds, wind, atmosphere, hills, flats, 

re, trees, and flowers — all of their brightest and best — 

1 develope, pass in ever-changing and rapidly -dissolving 

r before your delighted viHion I 

Op, on to the river, through ajid past game in hundreds, 

o there take up our post ftnd " wait for dinner." We 

seated on the high bank of the river, snugly hidden 

d a bush quietly smoking a. pipe, and watching, as only 

f hunters can or will watch, for a chance of a shot. 

t let me tell you that by this time the poetical aspects of 

^e Bcene have, so far as wo know or care, pretty well 

I, and the practical question of dinner is the great 

lltraction ; so tliat it is after having satiated the cravings of 
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tlic inner man you tliink over and tliorougiilj- eiyoj- tha" 
scene which has oJt this timo been displayed before yon. 
Up and down are the windings of the liver, here silent and 
deep, fiowiug between reedy banks ; there, swift and 
tumultuous, tearing over its stony bed ; cranes and ducks 
flying and wheeling about ; and on the flat stones and sand 
bonks alligators "waiting for tluir dinners" also. Thertj 
wiut, and yet longer wait, till a low " hist " from one of thfl| 
watchful natives sends your eyes from mooning over t 
flowing waters below you, over to the opposite side; 
there, amongst the mimosaa, you see, glancing along, the fi 
head of the day. It proves to be a frnuih Koodoo — a si 
of good luck ! — and graceful and " wide awake " slie appt 
ns she comes out on the open; many a look thrown bohi 
— many a one before ; her large ears moving quickly fra 
side to side ; a step as light as Venus when she danced with^ 
Adonis ; a halt for a moment, and then a dash to the river, 
there to meet her fate. After that began to bo heard the 
thnuts of the natives, and thick and fast came the game. 
For half-an-hour the sounds of battle — for battle it is — ^wak^J 
the echoes around ; then a silence while we count i 
trophies; and then . . . Ah I then, we take that ' 
step," and subside to dinner J There is nothing but fire, beef J 
and water; but I agree with Hawkeye in ''The Prairi^"7 
"there's nothing to beat it if you're heultliy and hungiy!" 

III.— A Zulu Marruck. 
Among the Zulus marriage is a very elaborate, ceremonjl 
and etiquette is as strictly observed among them as at those 
fashionable affairs enacted ut St. George's, Hanover Square. 
I have seen alt classes of them married, and the forms and 
ceremonies are in alt cases the same, the only differe 
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being, ns at home., more people, more food, and finer dresses, 
jicconling to the rank of the parties. And, as the marriage 
question is occupying an unnsual amount of attention »t 
home, a description of a marriage ceremony abroad may not 
be uninteresting even to Belgravian mammas. 

Pirat, then, when the preliminaries have been agreed upon 
— i.e., the number of cattle to be given in exchange for the 
bride, being settled — an<l that young lady's consent having 
been obtained, although, as lu some civilised communities, 
that IB generally a mere form, an ox is slaughtered, and a 
brewst of beer is prepared — the relations of the bride are 
invited to the feast, of which, towever, she does not partake. 
The bride's dress is got ready, and it depends upon the 
wealth of her people the quantity of beads and extent of 
coloured worBtcd and other finery with which she is de- 
Gontefl. She also reteivt-s in presents her household 
utensils, such a^ pots, gourds, spoons, mats, &c., and, if thn 
lAther can afford it, a blanket. Whi^n all is ready the party 
sets out ; it consists of the bride, a liead man to " Kndeesa" 
her (to have her married), yomigmcn— the number of whom 
depends upon the rank of the parties — and young girls, 
uoder the same conditions. They set out, frequently oq a 
two or three days' walk — hospitality in a case of this kind 
nrver being refused, nor ever, as ts sometimes the case with , 
chKDoe travellers, grudgingly given. When they arrive near I 
the bridegroom's Kraal they halt, as it is against alt etiquette | 
for the bride and party (called Emtteviba) to enter the bride- j 
graata'6 homo in the daytime.* When all are suppoaei 

* "Anil Kt miilnight there vat a cry tna<Ie, Bcliultl, tlie bri Jegrooui I 
MxaeUir' (Matt, ixv. II,) I have been tolil Diftt in old tiiDes thi 
cii*Unn in Zula «■■ tiin* :— The bHdi>grocm went to the bride'j 
Kiaal, snd took her awsyj but now it is reveracd — much war having 1 
«lt«r«<l the position ot womcD, and donbtlcflB led to the change. 
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be asleep they enter the Kraal, singing and dancing, no o 
daring to look out of doors. The huta for their occupati 
arc empty, and in them they rest. Early in the momii 
before any of the others are astir, they all go down to the 
nearest brook, where they remain — washing, dressing, and' 
eating the food sent down to them, until about eleven-' 
o'clock, by which time the bridegroom and hia party-^ 
have taken their places beside the spot appointed 
the dance. When all is ready, the young men of 
bride's party come singing and dancing up, pass in pro-! 
cession twite or thrice round the bridegroom and hiB 
party, then they halt, anit the spokesman begins a long 
story. For instance, he will say, " We are a patty ot 
Amaswazi, who are travelling through tho country, and have 
just called to see how you are — you are a good-looking 
fellow;" and away tbey go. Presently back they come with 
the old man at their head, who nays, " The young man yoit 
saw just now lied — we. are an ' Kmtecmba,' and Lave coi 
from so and so, who has seat his daughter to be marriod 
you. She ia a very good and clever girl, and her tatbt 
hopes yoii will treat her well, and give her plenty of food,' 
&c., Sic, and whatevir else lie may have been told to 
by her relations. Then away llie^ go. After a short til 
the whole lot come singing up with the bride hidden in 
middle, so that no one can see her. They stand iVoDtini 
the bridegroom for a little; then the bride starts a sonj 
which they all join in, When that is done they break awi 
suddenly, and the bride is discovered standing in the mJddli 
with a fringe of worsted or beads round her brow 
covering Iier face. The men then lay aside their shields 
assegais, and the dancing of the bride's party coromenceaj 
the bridegroom and his party sitting still ail the whili 
They have no particular song wliich they sing on an < 
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of tilis kimi, except one at the end, in wliicli everyone joinB, 
and whicli they call " EseUubtllo," and in which tlii?y all 
clap their handa in correct time to the tune. The words 
generally liave no signification, and vary very much. During 
tJio " Eintei-raba's" dancing, lite bridegroom, and here and 
there a young man of his party " Gem," that ia they spring 
«ut, jump about, and, to show their strength and agility, go 
through a number oF antics — a sort of Kaffir " Houlaghan," 
hut tamenesB itaelf compared with the classic "Eumeuides" 
or the Parisian "Canuagnole*;" and another part of the 
veremony is that two or three old women nm up and down 
iK-tween tlie parties, wailing and shouting, and every now 
and then coming up to the bridegroom and swearing at him, 
calling him all tlic annoying names they can tlu'nk of, and 
asking him how it is that such a stupid, ugly fool as lie has 
managed to secure such a good-looking girl I 

When the " Emteemba" hns finished dancing, the bride- 

1 groom and his party begin their pait in the dance, and it ia 

I ft great matter of emulation as to which donees the best. 

' Thu proceedings close towards evening, generally with a fight. 

I omitted to mention that the bride, when the dancing of 

I her l)arty is ilrawiug to a dose, creeps up to the wives (if ho' 

I liaa any) or motJier of the bridegroom, and says she has come 

to Stay, and lioiiea they will be good to licr, &e., &c, other- 

! she will go back to the father, mother, and relations 

i who were so loalli to part wiUi her. They reply that they 

<lo not know — they ar^ nut sure — they will sec how she 

IwhavcA herself, and so on. She then makes a simulated 

attempt to run away, when she is at once laid hold of and 

brought back by one of the >iiidegroom'H female relatives, 

who is watching for tli« ojijioi-tunity. 

In the evening, tJiu bride, with her face unveiled, runs I 
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iibout l!ic Kraal ivith n following of girls crj-iiig after herJ 
She is suppoBod to be running back to lior old home, and tbe 
girls are supposed to be preventing lier ! 

Next day the bridegroom kills an ox, and there is & 
general eating and drinking match. The bride " Hlotiijxt'a" 
(hides) from the malo sex ; but, in the aftenioon, she comsBl 
out into tJio cattle kraal with some ^rla. and commences Uur J 
ceremony of "Hhml'eesa," literally, "wasliing." The nearest J 
relatives of the liridcgroom sit down, the bride takus c 
beads and water in a lai^ gourd-spoon, and, coming sinj 
up, throws it about the male relative; she then goc« backj 
and breaks the assegai which she carries in her hand. (Noj 
widow ro-niarrying breaks the assegai I) She then rejx 
the bend and water ceremony with the female rclatin 
striking Iier at the sitme time with a stick, as a symbol ti 
she takes authority as a wife from that time. No sooner U 
this done than she makes a bolt for the gate of the i 
which is supposed to bo a last attempt to return home, whea 
imo of the young men cuts off her retreat, and she then ^v^fl 
in. There have been cases, however, where the bride £ 
out of the gate, which was a terrible disgrace to the youi 
man who hn^l been appointed to stop her, to the husbandu 
and to all concerned; besides the expense, seeing that t 
whole ceremony had to Iw gone through again. 

IV. — A Zulu Story ok a HAUNTi^a) Wood. 

"Don't go into that wood," "Why notV" "OhI 1 
canse," &c., &c., and here came out a whole chapter of tmti4 
superstition, which was altogether new to me, and may a 
be uninteresting to others. 

To give the story Uterally as I hoard it is irell i 
posEtble, from the difficulty of tranRlatiiig the innuinoniU 
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idiomatic phrases in the Zulu language ; but, as iiftai- as I can, 
I will give the narrator's experience, premising that, however 
raucli the narrative may resemble the ghost stories and fairy 
tales of other lands, it 13 essenti.olly Zulu. 

"Many years ago a tribe called 'Endwandive' lived here- 
abouts, a numerous and powerful tribe. There was no 
' ffakau' * then, and all those hills which you see won! 
covered by their cattle. All the chiefs in the country, even 
s Zulu, paid homage to the Endwandive ' Zwcoti," who 
I w,is loved by his people, anil reapected everywhere his name 
i pcTDetrat«d — and where did it not t Ki last came the bad 
time, when the country went wrong— when all tlio triljes 
fought against themselves til! the rivere ran red, and evon 
the corn took a redder tinge. The end of that was, that 
{ the Endwandive were scattered, their chief killed, and Chaka 
, with his Zulus K'carae king over all. 

" Wbile Zweeti lived be did everything like a king. When 
I lie wanted to Idll any of his wives or girls he always hiid 
I them taken to the sam« place, tlic pool below the falls on 
! the Umkool. When any of his captives or the common 
I people were to be the sacrificial victim, the wood over the 
I hill ttiere, was where they had to submit to the will of their 
I chief; and his own relations were conducted to the wood 
I before as on such occasions; and he himself was 'flung in' 
I tJiere after his death, and there he keeps liia state now." 
1 " What do you mean," I interrupted, " by a dead man keep- 
I log bis state ; are there people living in the wood 7" H<! 
Fr^ied, " Of course, Zweeti and all his people ; only tbo.V 
«Dot quite people you know, they are Esemkofu." laakefl. 



" If ftkail, " a ItXaX dtsea 
I bM qircod greatly iu Zulu. 
I Ul« TuAta fly. 



e araongEt cattle, which of late yas". 
It ia mi[ipo8e<t by many to be caiisetl !>>- 
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pcnson who ■ 



■■ Wliat are Esemkofu V " An Esf mkolti is a pcnson 
hfts been dead, and lias been raised again by wiUbes, wbo 
cut off his tongue, and bo prevent Itim from tAlking and 
tilling secrets : he can only utter a wailing noise — ' Mmeh ! 
niaieh!' and tvheuever any one hears that sound, if outaid^ 
he runs away ; or, if in his hut, he eats medicine. Yesl very. 
few people have been bewitched by the Eaemkofu, becausa 
they don't like their duty, and always give notice with their 
warning cry." " What do you mean," I exclaimed. " by 
talking such nonsense in niel Do you think— " "Wait a 
moment, don't bo in a Imny, listen to what I have got to 
say, first; rememl>er you asked me to tell you the story. 
The Esemkofu is a very different thing from a man who has 
been dead, and is sent back by the Mahlose." " Are there, 
then, two kinds of people raised from the deadl" 
course, there are people who have died and come back 
in the proper way. My brother was one, and it was throQ|^ 
him I went into that wood and saw what I was going to 
you about." " But tell me first about the Mahlose; what 
who are they, and where are theyl" "They 
people who have died, whose breath has gone out of thi 
I don't know exactly what they are, or where they are, 
they revisit the kraala that belonged to them, in the form of 
a make; and whenever we Be* it, we aacrifice a boast; or, if 
we are sick in the kraal, or unfortunate in hunting, we know 
that our Ehlose (or familiar spirit) is angry, and we eaciifioa 
t« it, when all comes right again I My brother died 
was ' flung away' in the usual manner. We dug a hole 
sat him up in it, put in his blanket, his dress, his sticky 
assegais and mat, beaide him, covered him up, and left him. 
Next day we saw him walking up to the kraal. Of course 
we knew he had been sent back by the Mahli 
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hhn welconiL', He told us that he Iiad been in a fine country, 

a and sugar-can& grew thick and tall, and the 

[ cattle were as fat as fat could be; and that be met a couein 

» of bis, who had died a long time before, who told him to go 

back immediately, that instant, ' because,' said he, ' you will 

meet some one else just now if you don't, who will give you 

food, and tlien you must remain an Eliiosu forever.' 'I 

remembered nothing more,' my brother eaiil, ' till I found 

r inyae]f lying on that bill. 1 looked at my legs and anna, 

l.eaitl"uniw!" and came home, thinking all tlie way, ab! what 

w a delightful country I have been in.' " " Then why didn't he 

I «tay there?" I asked. " He couldn't, you know, after the 

I £hlo8e of one of liis relatives had told him to go back." 

"And suppose he had met the Elilose of a stranger, what 

E 'Would have been the consequence?" " "^^Tiy, of course, just 

I what his cousin told him; lio would have given him food, ho 

I would have taken it, and he would then have been obliged 

I to remun. And that accounts, you see, for so few coming 

t bock, for if you think of the number of people who have 

Bdied, and then think how smaJI the chance is that the first 

Iviaii you meet should W a rcUtive." "Ah ! I see," cried I, 

" well, go on with your story." 

"My brother went about the kraal, but he seemed con- 

itinually to mourn for the good things be had left; would 

lak to no one, and wandered about as if he did not belong 

Ito n<. At Inst it began to be whispered that he must he an 

lEaemkofn, ns be never spoke, but constantly wailed; and 

■ the question was mooted whether he ought not to bo killed. 

Kl objected to this on the grounds that it was wrrll known to 

) impossible to kill an Esemkofu, and, tlierefore, if wo put 

my broUier to death it would be but a poor satisfaction to 

I Utat, afler all, he was a real man. At hmt, it was 
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agree<l that I should take liim to that woud — the Emagood 
— which was known to be Iiauiited. and, if ho fraternise 
with the others, it would sot thn matter at rost, and 1 
should get rid of him from the kraal. To avoid giving c 
for euspicion, I told my brother to get axes to cut wood ; 
without Baying anything he did so, and away wo went — 1. 
with fear and trciahling ; he seeming tn care for nothing. 
I had heard that the wood was full of Zweeti's peopla, ' 
and that the ' Bayete' ('King of Kings' — the greeting tn 
majesty), was often lieard mysteriously soughing tlirougo^ 
the trees ; but I was determined to do what I could for my 
brothpr, and so if there wtts danger in the attempt, I must 
mn tlio risk at all hazards. 

"Wo entered the woo<l. WHicn we bad gone about I 
paces, a sound, aa if the wind was rising and moa 
amongst the trees, began to be heard. Yet it waa 
altogether like wiiul, but dull and heavy, as if you c 
almost feel it. I looked towards my brother, but ha see 
unconscious of anytliing peculiar. I ait a wattle, 1 
ateiy the sound increased in deniuty — came nearer u. 
us, over us, under us, and, I may say, in us ; and amidst i 
1 seemed to hear half-brokpn ejaculations of the human v 
I looked towards my brother; ho setmed wakening up, i 
life was viiiibla in hia face. Cheered by this I cut i 
wattle. No sooner had my axe struck tlie wood \ 
immediately wei-c h cant on all sides exclamations of surpTti 
and anger; the sound increased in loudness, and a 1 
pressure seemed to be upon mc, I could scarcely brefttb 
and felt as if something waa fingering my axe and assogs 
1 looked towards njy brother : he evidently waa now ft 
to his situation ; toiror n'us in hia countenance, i 
looked bcseerJiingly towarrls mv. Convinced now t 
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I Eaemkofu, I shouted aloud tor joj', and rtrut^k ouo 
I more blow at a tree. With the blow there came a rushipg, 
irresistible force — like a great river after mighty raina — and 
from the midst we heard the angry exclamation— ' Wow, 
I wowl who comes herct Do they daro usl' Resistance 
IS impossible — we never tljought of it; soraothing we could 
[ not see, but almost felt, twitched the axes and assegais out 
k of our hands ; there camu at us, propelled by sumo unsemi 
f tut jwwciful agency, showers of stones and branches of trees; 
J but not one struck us. Wc were swept oiit of the wood in 
I' less time than I take to tell it, and when we reached the 
li>pon countiy the angrj- spirita became reconciled, their 
I furious attack ended, and ei'en ihe faintest sound was 
' inaudible. 

"My brother was, of course, rehabilitated in his triho — the 

ordeal being held to be perfectly complete and satisfactory, 

, his humanity being held to be proved to a demonstration. 

J But my brother took mo sGveri;ly to task for having lieen so 

■foolhardy as to dare to enter such a place, which I must 

■have known was full of Kscmkoi'u. I answered him uotluiig, 

Rohhough I might easily have vindicated niyseif by lulling 

a that thereby I had saved his life; but I wished to avoid 

mpleosont feelings in his mind against those who 

o now bis friends. Ever after he was liis old self again : 

tab botli of us have carefully avoided going near 'the 

umted wood' agiun, or indeed speaking of it to each 

f DthU'." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 1 entered the wood, 
|.tbat I cut wattles there, and that I saw or heard nothing of 
:aU tlieir wonders. Sut that did not shake his belief in them 
jin lli6 alightesl degree, and ho merely remarked that the 
minAahilants, knowing me for a whitu man who cared nothing 




lor those things, did not trouble tliemselvcs about n 
legend, I may state, is implicitly believed ia by the natives 
to this day. The pity is that belief in such fables is not 
confined to the Zulus ! ^ 



V, — UOL BOMBD. ^H 

The most remarkable feature of this country is the nmge 
of mountains known as tho Bombo — a epur of the Drachens- 
berg, running as nearly aa possible due north and south. 

They arc not particularly lofty, being at no part, I should 
say, more than 1200 feet above the Icve! of the sea. But 
the whole range on the west side rises abruptly out of tho 
great plains of the Amatonga country. It is like a huge 
wall running across a plain. On the cutit aide the ridges roll 
from the top, surge uiKin surge, down to a level with the 
eonntry at its foot. I 

The climate is magnificent, always pleasantly hot 4^1 
tool; even the north-east wind, which blows so hot and di^!] 
on the top is sofl; and rufreshing, as, from the quantity of 
timber, there is always a certain amount of moisture per- 
meating the atmosphere, through tho action of the sun on 
its leafy storehouse. The natives tliemselves declare that 
there is never any winter in the Bombo country, and I my- 
self have seen the grass green and succulent in what was the 
middle of the winter se.ason, although there had been no rain 
for several months, and there was nothing unusual or 
peculiar in the weather. Hlafihiolo (the forest) is the largest 
in those parte : its name signtlicit this — UlalUhnsh), Ilxolo 
(large). It spreads over the broken country, constituting 
the top of the Bombo for many miles, and contains splendid 
timber. Tliere is a romance connectetl with it of a 
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^^PKing and all his army having been destroyed there ; and who 

shall eay that the Zulus may not have Uipir legends, as well 

Bs the Teutons in Uieir Hurtz Mountains and Black Forests? 

The ])eople — as if by climatic influence — arc a luuch softei- 

^Bnco than the Zulus, of whom thry are mightily afraid, being 

^BuiiBtantly subjected to "hanying" on the slightest pretence, 

^f^Ar on no pretence at all, by their warlike an<l rather un- 

V scnipulons neighbours. 

I believe that, if tin- Zulus would jiermit it, the natives (I 

wac almost callingthpm"IJombo-zines I") would bo very glad 

) have a missionary settled amongst them. They fancy it 

Would bi^ — and they are quite right — a sort of protection to 

; and a Gncr Eeld for missionary enterprise I do not 

. It is a sort of neutral territory; the people call 

kh«OiselTes, and are called by the Zulus, Makenkani (nobody's 

wple). On the east and north there is the whole Ama- 

(onga nation ; and on the west and north there is tlx- 

maswazi — none of whom arc so wedded to old habits and 

s as the Zulu. They have no old glories to look back 

—nothing to confirm tbe impression upon their niindi, as 

^th the Zidns, that the customs under which they con- 

mered every one around them must be the best poi^sible, 

i that therefore Christianity would be of no advantage to 

Another sign of greater civilisation is that the men 

dc« their share in cultivating the ground, and the women 

) held in much greater respect than with the Zulus and 

JiRin geonrally. 

' These people obtain cnttle, tho riches of the South African, 

a tbe Zulus, in exchange for the produce of their labour. 

djially tobacco. Famino is unknown among them, 

ribcreaa >t is frequent in tbe Zulu, where only tho women 

tnd girla hoe, the men tliiuking it infra dig. to do it, except, 
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uuder couipuleion, to tho King. In short, the Zulus are 
Spartaus of this Greece. War they delight in, hardahip thf 
boaat of, and they have rewluced tlie neighbouring tribes 
tho condition of Helots, whciaa superiority in the pi 
arts and the production of food, they point to as 01 
desci-ving of ridicule and contempt. Tlie only blot u] 
the fonnisr is their extreme bloodthirstineas; but even 
tJiat I can Hcarccly blame them, fur it is the custom of 
country, and they know no better. 

The view is magnificent. For many miles on either 
stretch plains covered ivith mimosa trees. On the east 
river Pongolo is seen winding away northwards, and, in 
morning sun, it glistens like a silviir ribbon, while the 
hanging on either side constitutes the fringe. In the 
distance are seen t!ie low sand-hills on the beach, 
beyond, to the horizon, the peculiar haze which marli 
Indian ocean. To the north and west, at a distani 
about thirty mUcs, begin the lofty broken hills marking 
conformation of the 2ulii and Amaswazi countries 
again tlic Pongolo, cominjj from the westwai'd, winding 
way towards the break in the Bombo, through which 
turns to the Tiorth. 

The people also aie of kindly disposition — a common form 
of expression with thein being "mtaiaakakoko" (friend of 
my grandfather). It is a, courteous phrase, without very 
much in it, but sufGcicnt to mark character. 

Another pecuUor custom among them is that the wj 
always succeeds to the chiel^nsliip. On asking 
why, they give no other answer than that '■ it is tho way of' 
the people." Their conversation is about cultivation, trading. 
&Q, — pacific; that of the Zulus of deeds of arms, hardships 
bravely endured, and glory attained — warlike. Tlie di»\ 
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fticiition ie plain and ei-idont between tie conquerors and 
the conquered. These work at tlieir homea^ — those disdain 
it; and yet get the Zulu into Natal and regularly harnessed, 
uul be ie worth two of the other. 

K'Vhe 8C«ne round the fire, which I have before spoken of, 
unique. Nowhere else than in " Wild life " could you hoar. 
ith anything like the eame zest, the etoriea and adventures 
hich companionship of the kind bring forth. Fancy six or 
ght young fellows, brimful of lifii and energy, underneath 
bnsh, gipsy fashion, a bright fire, a brilhant starlit sky, a 
gentle, warm, balmy breeze blowing, each -one "hungry as a 
hunter," and all about to satisfy their vulgar appetites; 
fancy that operation completed, and each "blonnng a cloud" 
■ «f the Virginiiin weed, grown in South Africa. Then the 
^jawing" commences; old speiies and ri'collectiona are 
>ught up and talked over, find adventures of all sorls 
»)unted ; and, where there ie ao much reality in tliia way, 
b is tmnccefisary to draw on tlie imagination, for, besides, 
'' truth is stranger than fiction " in " Wild life " in South 
ifrica. Thus the night wears away, and vhvn a halt is 
Ltled, ve arc all surprised when wc find it so long past 
d-time. 
I Bxy, Dick, how long have you been out)" "About 
sveo years," " And you. Bob V " Eight," "Ah ! I beat 
fou both ; I've been nine years at it. You've been at it as 
mg tu I have thougli, Tom." " Wlio, me 'i Well, yw, 
KimethlDg the same, I think. Who'd have thought it, when 
I left England, that I'd have been all these years among 
Hme bicesed niggers." "I propoea Tom gives us the history' 
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of h'lB life," cries onp, and there is a choruB of " hear, hear, 
and cheers, from the others. " Weil, boys, I've no objec- 
tion, only I won't begin at the beginning, Tristram Shandy 
fashion ; for, aa the Irishman said, although I was present 
when I was bom. I can't recollect a circumstance about 
and it's of no use bothering you with liow I got over 
teething and " the distemper," so you must be content witiT 
a start from the time I lisft old Trinity." " Were you at 
Trinity I" " Yes, of course ; I'm telling you so." " What 
yearl'' "185—," "Well, 1 was close to you, at Jesu* 
College," "By Jove I were you 1 Do you remembf 
A chorus of inalcoutonU interjiosed here, and req; 
truce to these college reminiscences till the etory was 
" All serene ! here goes for an opening. My father, geni 
men, who was a clergj-man—," " We could easily tell tl 
by the life you lead." " Give lliat fellow some coffee, Di< 
for he's never (jniet unless he's gourmandisiDg." " 
my governor told me, when I came from college^ that 
big enough and ugly ciiongh to do something for m 
and I elected to sec the colonies. I needn't teU you 
ono leums precious little at college which he finds of i 
use to him when he has to fight his way in the w 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics are e^colleiit things in ' 
way, no doubt ; but when you get adrift in the world, 
bring your college training into the market, ten to one 
you find some son of a Scotch ploughman or weaver 
you out of the field with tliesi' very weapons, shi 
at some village school, the name of which is not even 
your geography, The fact is, laying prejudices aaidi 
they are deucedly strong — the Scotch understand 
meiail by education far better than wo English, 
me, gentlemen, for this divergence; but the truth is, I b1\ 
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I get fiioky when I get on thia track. Well, as I waa sajiiig, 
I fixed on having a look at tlie colonies, and at last I chose 
NataL It struck me that, as we were both young, we might 
poll better together. I needn't t«ll you about the passage 
and landing, and that sort of bosh ; and I suppose you will 
believe me when I inform you that I at last anived at my 
4«etniation, and no sooner had I landed and it was known 
tliat I had a little 'tin,' and meant farming, than I had to 
hold a regular levec to meet tli-ose who had land for sale. 
It is a curious thing iu Natal, but so I was soleomly aasurcil 
by all these most disinterested gentlemen, that all the land 
is good, and all tho aituations accessible and pretty ; and 
when a fellow has ever so many acres offered to him in free- 
hold at a sovereign or so ]>er acre, and thinks what a grand 
thing it is to be a landed proprietor, he is not quite so 
particular as he ought to be— at least I wasn't." (Omnes — 
~fWe agree witli you, old fellow, we've sailed in the sani<' 
at,") "Well, I bought some land — so much, indeed, that 
t barely left myeelf cash enough to build a house, buy oxen. 
:, and plough, and had nothing to keep me till the crop 
B gattiered. Never mind, I thought, I'll plough and I'll 
int, iui<l live on tick in the meantime. Well, I jiloughcd 
m! I planted, but, my friends, allow me to assure you that — " 
rYon never reaped, I euppoBc." "Just so, you've bit my 
e exactly. It's no use going over a long story, but 1 got 
^to debt, and had to sell off. Then I found that the tine 
ftlud and beautiful situation I had paid so much for would 
t fetch half what I paid for it, unless I could catch some 
( liko myself and take him in and do for him ; but I was 
9 hard-up to wait for that. So airay it all went, and after 
g my debts I was left with a few pounds, which I soon 
int in that pretty colonial occupation 'looking about nie.' " 




" Dill you come into the Zulu then 1" " No, no ; hold on a 
I lit and I'll tell you how at luat I got to that refuge for the 
<Iestitute." " No uftmea, if you please, Tom ; for it is tho 
most gentlemanly aud independent ealling going, in hunting 
and trading in Zulu-land, and ' Wild life' there, is always 
j7ure life." " All right, old follow ; but don't interrupt mo, if 
you piease. Well, at luRt I found that I hud 'looked atxat | 
me' to very little purpose, and was left without a 
didn't like to write home and tell them that I had i 
such a mess of it so very soon ; bo I asked a few fellows, % 
had got to know a little, if they could put mo up to how a; 
where I might gel something to do. They uoidd tell id© oI 
nothing but a bilker's ; and, although you may guess it w 
much in my line, I determined to give it a try and do U 
best. Igotthoberth,with£4amonthandboardandIodg^ 
I worked away at it for about six months, kneading floar^ 
making fires, sweeping the place out, and doing any odd Jul 
that came to hand. I wasn't very particular, and although it 
might seem scarcely the thing for a swell from old Trini^, ' 
r did my duty honestly and manfully. I was always writing 
to the governor that I was doing remarkably well, but hod 
determined to learn baking, as it wna a most useful ac- 
romphshmcnt in a new country ! The good old fellow 
behevcd it all, and I hadn't to ask him for money. However, 
I got tired at last ; it was such devilish hot work, with the 
tlicrmomctcr up to anything ; and, hearing of a eituation at 
a farm, I determined to apply, principally for the purpose of 
seeing if other people were any more successful thfin 1 hod 
been. I got the place, and tipent six months there, digging^ 
drains and that sort of rou^h work, and going Into MajitF'l 
burg to have the ploughs mended. We used to dig spleiu 
drains, then plough over them, and plant crops, which t 
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loi'iisU wnsnmed. The M.'s gave it up at lust as a bad job ; 
and, as I had saved a trirtc, I bought a few goods and came 
into Uio Zuhi. You know aJI about me ever since, and thcru 
is (ine thing which, if you don't know, I'll tell you— /'« never 
re^iUed the sitp ! " " Hear, hear 1 I vote Tom a testimonial 
in the ehape of a cup of coffee." " Bother I tJiere's none ia 
lljG kettle." " Throw something at that Kaffir and waken ■ 
him up to cook some more." " Ah ! Turn's case was nearly 
toinci" saya Dick, " only letters of introduction did for me." 
■■HowwasthatV "Why.myfriendamadethemselveBsobiiBy, 
and got me such a lot wlien I left, that I found myself in clover 
when 1 aiTivod here — at least as long as tha money lasted, 
t had so many people who 'took an interest' in me, advised 
against this and against that; this was doubtful and tliat 
I woM not sure ; that I hung iibout idling till the tin went done, 

I and at last found out t)mt my trucat friend was old \V 

—U> wIkhu 1 had no letters, by-the-byc — for he ga^e me tick 
I for a lot iif gu'Kls, and it was thus that 1 came into the Zulu, 

I Yon know old W Enrclyl" "What! he that bad the 

I bet with B us to who would sitiy Die mosl smy»V' "That's 

" "Which won," asks Bob. "Neither; they kept it 
I up Tor tlirec nights and two days, and then made a drawn 
r batthiofit." "Oh I nonBense." "It's a fact, tlioiigh ; ask 
I Abx there," " Yes," says Max, " it'8 quite true ; another 
I cime too he made a Iwt witli nnother queer stiek as to who 
I skntld sUep the lontjest; but when old W. went off he looked 
I wt death-like tliat the othoi-B got frightened and wakened him 
I op, for wliirh ho rcfiisetl to pay th(^ bet." " And quite right 
I too." Weil, I am not so cloar about that, for you see it was 
I done for Ids benefit luid by liin friends to eavc his life, as 
I liw-y thonghl." Chorus of "Oh 1" Turning to one of tho 
[ Jioity uho h recovering fn'in u touch of fever, and is lying 
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10 fire wrapped in a blanket : " How are you 
now, old fellow." "Middling." "I think," Bays one, "Fred 
ought to turn a little pail this round, considering how oflisn ha 
has been reported to h.ivo 'kicked the bucket!'" "Yes," 
eajs the invalid, " I expect they will have me done for this 
time also ; they seem detemiinod not to believe that I'm 
alive." "No, I'm jolly sure they wont; but what are you 
to do when you rotum to your friends t" " WvW, I aupposo 
I must tell them that Ffe hetn' bom' again/" "That's not a. 
bad Natal joke, and its evident you're getting better, my fino 
fellow." 

A howl better known than liked is heard. " Hallo, 
there's a wolf, throw him a bono." " Yes, and put some 
arsenic on it first; you have some, haven't you, MaxT" 
"All right, there's some in the waggon chest; take care 
though, as it isn't verj- well tied." " Look here," says th» 
follow who has mounted the waggon, " Max evidently means 
to poison us instead of the wolf; did you ever see such a 
careless beggarl" and he brings out a crumpled piftce of 
paper, and displays it in approved Dr. Marigold style, " Here's 
what the arsenic or strychnine was in, but now it is mixed 
with the dishes, knives, forks, spoons, biscuits, boef, &c ; in 
fact, our pantry and store-room are worse than a score of 
Pritchard's." Grand chonis, reprobatory of Max, who takes 
it very coolly, anil says he daresays Dick has just spilt it, 
" his fingers being all thumhs," but never to mind, as ha 
won't use any of the things till he has cleaned out the chest. 
The wolf, howpvor, lias the bone thrown to him, and tlia 
conversation is just recommencing when " rumble, rumbl*, 
rumble," is heard above the clatter. " There goe-s a lion — 

Im I do you mind when they cleared oflt my 
Paganyonil " ■• Ah ! and what a go wc had at th 
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UONS IN THE WAY. 

Llie Zulus." "Yea, that wag it dny." "What was it!" asks 
Boll. " Why, at the kraal tlie waggon was at, they were 
terribly troubled with lions; one night they broke in and 
killed six people and some goate. After that the niggers 
kept watch, having a fire on each aide; notwithstanding 
that, tliey were daring enough to kill a lot of my oxen, which 
wure tied up to the yoktia. Next day the Zulus asked me 
to shoot them, to which I theerfuliy agreed, especially aa I 
was to be paid an ox for each lion shot. We went out, a 
regular anny of us, and found the lions on the other side of n 
canal-like river. I fired and wounded one, who instantly 
charged, but the Zulus finished him in the water. It's no 
use going over the whole affair in detail to you fellow*, who 
know all about that sort of thing, but we had famous aport." 
" Didn't you give him another shot?" " We had no time; 
those weren't the days of double-barrelled breech-loaders; 

■ and if you didn't do the business the first shot, you had to 
take your chance of a charge, and sometimes dodge, or cut 

' Aod run." And so the conversation goes on, and thus the 
night wears away. I have been able to give but a faint 
representation of "A Night round the fire" — tho fun and 
bye-play I cannot picture; indeed, most of the jokes would 
look very poor upon jiaper, and I daresay were not very 

I bright, but wo laughed at them from pure, liejilthy happi- 
noas of hoajt, in sach a manner as would have deJighted the 

I big-wigs of Punch, bad the jokes been theirs. 



VII. — A Runaway Match. 

Tliere arc several "Gnitna Greens" for the Zulus. Those 

I nmrvxt the Tugela fly to Nat&l ; those Iiigh up also get into 

Natal, across Mie Buffalo rivtr ; and those near the noi-th. 
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cross 'the Pongolo to the Bombo trnd Ainaawazi countrif* 
In no instance, however, dra they fty to the nortli-eaeL t 
Tonga land, tho natives of which they hold in utter coDtpmpy 
and describe as " dirty old women and witches." I may h 
excused for interpolating an instance of thiR. Tho Tongj 
arc split up uuder n great many small chieftains, who all a 
them "put their hands" (pay homage or fealty) to the Zulm 
— some paying tribute lo one chief and some to anothupj 
Not long ago a Zuhi chief got permission to Jdll a smul 
Tonga chief and his people, who had bewitched one of h 
oimt Tonffim to death. He sent a small array, but when thq 
arrived they found the whole district deserted, the Tongt 
having by some means got information of what was comingl 
and fled. Thus disappointed, tlie Zulus were returt 
home, when thi-y stayed for a night at another Tonga'<i 
called Maiigaleesa, who paid tribute to Masipula, anothoi 
great Zulu chief. By some means the cry got up thx| 
Mangalecsa had given information of their coming to t 
■jther tribe, and during the night the Zulus set to work anffi 
killed tlie chief and most of his people. When I heard ( 
this I asked if Masipula would not be veiy angry at having 
this source of revenue destroyed. "Yes," I was answered. 
"Would ho not fight with Mapeetat" "No I do you think 
the King would a!!ow a dead Tonga to make work botwcflDJ 
two big peo])Ie of the Zulu 1" And that was all his regrettfl 
To return to ray story, from which I am a " runaway 'T 
myself. Angry and pursuing fathers, and danger of broken 
limbs from overturning coaches, driven recklessly by dniukej 
postboys, were the principal risks incurred in " the good oldj 
times " by an attempt to get " o'er the borders and awa' v 
Jock o' Hazeldean," or somebody else, to get Uymeji's chai 
rivettcd by the blacksmilli of " Gretua Green." In tlie* 
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degenerate times of railways, telegraphs, and reform bills, I 
don't know how they manage tlicse things at home, never 
having ventured on ii trial ; but here in the Zulu a " Gretna 
Green" journey ia attended with hardships and dangers 
sufficient to damp the courage of the most devoted lovers. 
In the fij'st place, if caught, the man is killed to a dead 
certainty ; but even should thej escape from their pursuers, 
they both rim a. good chance of death in a flight to the 
North. 

One night, while lying on one sida of the hut, with about 

a dozen Zulus on the other side, who had come to Oll-e-banlUa 

■a figurative expression, meaning literally to " heat them- 

iwlves at the fire" — I being considered to be the 6re, dispensing 

.li^it and warmth around ! — all chattering away, my attention 

Ls attracted by one fellow who had found an ncquaintancn 

one of my hunters, and was describing to him how he had 

iwon his wife. I have inadvertently called them Zulus, hut 

'they were Borabo people — this one, however, was a Zulu, 

iwht> had fled with his sweetheart and settled there. He 

iribod it capitally, and, one by one, the others became 

lent and listened to the story, so congenial to their nature. 

Runaway matches, when they do happen in Zulu, come 

ith a rush. So long as the young man has his girl to 

i!f bo is content ; but, when a regiment has peiTnission 

marry, it lakes all the supply in the countrj-, of marriage- 

ile girls, to meet the demand of the dusky warrior Coalehs' 

search of wive-s, and thus the other young follows aro 

ved of their sweethearts, and have consequently to wait 

otlicrs grow up. unless they adopt active measmes to 

ivoreomo the difficulty hy"a runaway match." The fo!- 

ig ii ihe little cpisoile :— 

hnd Iiad two sweetheart*, and both were tukun aw.".y 
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:n I got tfae^l 



by ' Toolwan ' (the name of a regimunt) : 30 when I 
third I determinod not to lose liur. After a. good deal of ' 
porsuaaion on my part, slie agreed to mn away with me, 
and there only remained to be arranged the way it waa to 
be managed, and whither we were to go, We spoke of 
Niital, but the great extent of Zulu to be traversed frightened 
UB ; consequently, although we liad friends there, we agreed 
that it would be better to strike north for the Bombo, the 
distance being so much less, and the country more thinly 
peopled. It was decided that we should meet at a brook 
about t«n miles from my kraal, and there make a start j 
togetlier. I got up in tlio morning and wanted to take a 
blanket, but my mother asked me where 1 was going to. 
told her that I intended to visit some friends in the opposita'^ 
direction. ' Why then,' she said, ' don't trouble yourself 
with your blanket, or people will say you're afraid of the 
cold, for young Zulus don't carry their blankets about with 
them when they go visiting.' To avoid suspicion I had t 
leave it, but I caught up a bit of gii'ls'-cloth that was in t 
hut, and ran off with it laughing. On the road 1 had to psMil 
some kraals where there were friends of mine, one of whom 
met me at the gate and insisted that I should go in and drink 
beer with him; and, as that is an invitation which no one 
tbinks of refusing, I was obliged to go in, although i 
anxious, as you may sujipose, to proceed to the place < 
meeting. While in the hut they asked where I waa ( 
to ; I told them to a kraal where there were friends of D 
' Why,' said they, 'this is not the road.' I answered, ''. 
but I'm carrying this cloth to a girl.' They wanted i 
>itay all night, but I refuse<I, and went away as rapidly n 
could. I think, however, they know what I was abc 
they 'chaffed' me bo slyly. 
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I &l last arrived at the place of assignation, and found my 
giri, true to her promise, anxjously waiting for me, but very 
much frightened at my long delay. 1 however soon soothed 
ber liy explaining the eauee of the delay, and then, leaving 
the usual path, we started across the country. 

" Night fell before we arrived at the last kraal ere you enter 
the long stretch of uninhabited country running to the 
Bomho. We were very hungry, I having had nothing that 
lay but tlie drink of beer, and my poor girl nothing what- 
•; BO we determined to try for some food- We dared not 
for it, because, as you know, they would have seized the 
■[ and taken possesaion of her, whilst they would have 
killed me.* 

" So I hid her, and went to sea whether there was a chance 

of stealing any. The kraal, fortunately, was not very well 

fenced, which enabled me to creep quietly in and go upon 

ray hands and knees, feeling for a pot with some meahes in 

it, AS I knew there must be some about at that time. I could 

hear the people talking in the huts as I crawled past, and I 

was in momentary fear that the dogs would discover me, 

but fortunately they did not. At last I found what I was 

search of, and took them to my girl, when, after having 

itiafied our ravenous appetites, wo started again on our 

lumey, carrying the remainder with us. You know the 

,1b 1 speak of They are situated on a higli hilt, from 

ich you descend to the woodei:! flats of tlie Bomho. Well, 

rhen we had got about half way down, my lieait suddenly 

lid me not to go further, and I said to the girl, ' Let us go 

:k a little and stay till morning.' She replied, ' No ; let 

gut far away before morning ;' but I refused, and went 

' Sacb b tbe Uw, and it is rigidly ciu-ried into practii^o, u n girl 
KkvetT valoalile "chattel" in the marringi: markut. 
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back. The influcucc of my Ehloac was strong that nighd 
We had not gone up again hut a few Bt«p3 when a lion o 
menced roaring within a few yards of where we had stood-^ 
ignite cloEo, as close us tliat door — and answering him 
at the foot of the hill made up a pretty chorus. ' Wow I' s 
I to the girl, 'get up tliis tree." I helped her up ; then t 
post at the bottom with my shield and assegais. It wasd 
pitch-dark night, and I e»ii)d hear the lions snuffling a 
growling all round about me, and a more unpleasant night I 
never spent. Morning come nt last, when we ate the mealies 
in sight of the kraal we hud stolen them from, and then 
marched off merrily for the Bombo ; for our he-irts were full 
of happiness, because we had escaped not only from the 
Zulus, but aleo from the lions ; and we felt that our dUB- 
culties and dangers were now near an end. Wlien Wi 
near our destination, Livmban, the Bombo chief, married a 
and gave my wife a pick, and au axe-, and a hut to live iafl 
and here we are settled as Makekani for the reet of onr dayEA 

The last words were given with a half sigh, as if , a 
his happiness in the land of his adoption, a feeling of bomj 
sickness would steal over him, and induce him to r^ret %ht 
even "a Runaway match "should have Iwentho causer 
expatriation from his beloved Zulii-lnjid. 

Vni.— A BUF1-.VL0 Hl-xt in tue Water. 

There is one red day in my calendar, which will i 
fade from my recollection—a day upon which we sIai 
with quite a small army of natives with a firm resolution t 
"do or die!" For years afti-rwnrda the Zulus spoke of it « 
an era in their hunting lifi;, and I myself oflen look h 
upon it as a day worth any lill.y in a town. 
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Wo wore all marcliing along in aiDgle file, " aiid tho 
laldcet held Uis brcatli for a time," for there was not a word 
spoken ; when, suddealy, to our riglil was heanl the thunder- 
ing nobe and vibration, and wna eeen tlio dust raised by the 
stampede of a herd of buITaloes. It was a call to skirmish, 
and was answered with much greater promptitude than that 
of the biiglc. In a moment the Hlangi* was alive with 
people, running in all directions, some toward the sound, 
J ahead, some behind, and in five minutes' time my 
inters' guns spoke out, and two flue animals " bit the dust." 
In the confusion I got separated from my hunters, having 
^Dwed another herd on my own account, with a tiiil of about 
renty Zulus. After walking about two miles wc lost the 
dt, or rather gave in, as we had passed all the thick 
mp8 of bush, in whieli the nativi's expected the buffidoea 
) have taken refuge. " It's of no use going further," saiil 
" for ihey have crossed the PongiiJo." This made me 
Mk towards the river, and there they were, sure enough, 
I the sand in the bed of the stream; but nearly on tins 
Bior side of it. The river is about seventy yards wid«, 
nth high reedy banks, principally shallow, but with dee]> 
I>ools hero and there. At the ford, from constat crossing 
of game, the banks were very much broken down ; and, for 
ft distiuice of several hundred yart^, this was the only plaee 
irheie largo game, liho buffaloes, could get out. 

I ran down, under EheJter of the rucds, and fired at a 
^endid bull which stood nearest the bank on the other 
I commotion was iustantaiieous and tremendous. 
IjBa-a-a-at" cried Iho poor animal aa he fell ; those behind 
8Sed forward, thoi^e iu front wheeled round, thinking tho 
pot came from the bank nearest them, and at last the wholu 
• Conatry eovereil, but not vary ttiiiikly, with niiaosa bosh- 
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benl of kboot three hundred piaaged into thn deep water 
below tlw foH, and tried in nin to aaeotd tke ateep banks 
on ot&a- ade. Tie jotina daAed aaom the rirer fimber 
down and gnsided the otber bank, and tke noiae of m j firing 
baring broi^t mj fatmten to my aaaiaUBee, there we bad 
them fiurlf dommated in a aoit of pond, some pauie of which 
were shallow eoongb to allow them to get a footing. 

We Hxm fired awajr all oar baDets, and then we took to 
the asHgai, and engaged tfaem at doae quazters in the wal«r. 
The scene which nmied baBes deHsipdan — the exettement 
and shoats of the natires, the bellowing and madness of the 
game, the whole pond being in one whirl of constant mot 
— the Imffaloes being bad luu»Is at the water. Yoa von 
see one old bull facing defiantly three or four eneinies i 
were pegging away at him. up to their shouldets in i 
while another would gently Bwiiu up in the deep t 
livhiud, and send bU spear home to a ntal part, then r 
goes the bull and down goes the native ; the bull i 
about a little, then gets his depth again to have the i 
process repeate<l, til), being utterly exhausted and mort 
wciuniJfd, be becomes an easy prey to Uie spoiler. Onoe^ 
when :ibout a dozen of them were swimming up under the 
the reeds, one fellow tried to lean over the bank and stab 
one en paaaJii, but the earth gave way and down he plunged 
amongst them head foremost with such a yell ; in a few 
uiuments he reappeared, much to our amusement, careering 
on buffalo back down the river, doubtful about holding o 
but fearing to let go, and roaring as if he were Ix 
off by a water kelpie. Another, drawing cautiously near tl 
iho reeds, was suddenly met ns-a-vis by an old bull, whidi 
lind Komehow managed to struggle up the bank, and, as he 
turned to nin ignominiously, he received such no impetus 
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a tbo infuriated animal as sent him clean over into the 

deep water, fortunately none the worse for the plunge, if we 

except the dreadful fright he got. These slight sketches of 

a few of the incidents of the day may help the reader to 

imagine something of the extraordinary and exciting scene, 

bnt it is impoBfiible to paint or describe it. At last, how- 

' ever, we stood upon a sandbank, thoroughly exhausted, and, 

e wo really couldn't help it, allowed the remainder of 

! herd to go, They struggled up, one hero, one there, 

Kfiompletely blown ; and in a quarter of an hour all was again 

■aOent on the river, and, except for our trophies, there was 

■'Bftthing to indicate that there had so recently been "a buffalo 

Q the water." 

IX. — A Few Odds and Ends about the Zulus. 

If any of llie cattle paid for a wife die during the year. 
hey must be replaced. If the wife should die during that 
I, the cattle can be reclaimed ; but that is generally 
J by a sist«r being scnt^ — as expressed in their own 
! language — " to raiae up the house of her that is 

[ IntJRiately connected with, and in fact arising out of, 

) amongst the Zulus, is the custom of " Hlonipa." 

I a mother in-law meets her son-in-law, she will not 

; to him — shi- will hide her head and breasts that 

sblod his wife. If she meets liim on tlie road where she 

ARot turn away, and she have lio covering, she will tie a 

■ piece of grass round hei' head as a sign that she Hlonipa'o. 

I AU correspondence has to be carried on through third 

parties. A wife will not mention the name of any of her 

husband's male relations ; shi» will not even say the name of 
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tier husband's futher if you ask Ikt ; and any word in wliicE 
the sound of lier father-in-Jaw's name occurs, she will alter : 
and BO also will a whole tribo alter any word in which the 
name of tbeir dead chief occurs; for instance, one of the 
icing's (Panda) wives will not Bay "Enzani" (what an 
you doing I), but " Enkani," becatiso Panda's father was 
" Enzenzengakona," and they rather injure the sense than 
risk the euphony. One chiefs people will not say "Manzi" 
<wator), but '■ Mata," because their chief's father's name wae 
" Manzini." The higher the rank the more strictly is the 
etiquette observed, and in consequence the language is ever 
altering, as they are continually manufacturiug new terms, 
and puzzling the most learned pundits in the Kaffir 
language. 

Another matter I would touch upon is polygamy, I am 
not quite sure whether it may be considered out of place in 
Rketchcs of this kind ; but as it is a matter of the most vital 
importance to the colony, and as I have had peculiar 
advantages and opportunities for gaining a thorough 
acquaintance with Kaifir habits and feehngs, I am inclined 
to think that I shall be excused for not keeping my l^hl 
hid under a bui^hel. 

Much has been said and written, especially in the colony, 
on this subject ; and one portion uf the press has, without 
regard to time and place, constantly advocated its abolition. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that I agree with it, i 
tJiat polygamy U an tsU ; but in abolishing a long-n 
custom you must take the same care as in transplanting M 
long-rooted tree. Do it roughly and inconsiderately by tlie 
strong hand in the one cose, and the tree fades and dies; in 
the other tho people fight and die. The Eimilc holds good 
etill further, for in the one case you seek to remove, for t 
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I purposes of improvement, use, and ornament; in thu olher 
I «aso the aitcraticin would improve and render more useful; 
1 luid I fancy that there can be no greater ornament to a 
L«oiintiy than a savage people civilised and Christianised — 
linark, not vicf vsrsa — by those who have come over the sea 
Eto make it their home. Why, then, in (ho name of common- 
f, take a course which would kill ihe tree and eJrtermi- 
loxto the people, and during thu process would produce 
VinCAlcdable misery to alii Whenever an instance happens 
Kof a giri being compelled to many a mui she doesn't like, it 
I blazoned forth ivith all pomp and circumstance; every 
lilran of cruelty described in heart-rending language and most 
Kjscnsation^il manner, and the whole wound up by an in- 
l-dignnnt protest against, and an imperative demand for, the 

■ Abolition of polygamy, ns if, forsooth, there were nothing of 
ttlio kind ever heard of in civilised England, and that 
I "forced marriages" were peculiar to South Africa. There 
I is a distinction without a difference in the modus operandi — 
Itho one people using the stick, pure and aimple; the other, 

Mieltios more refined and subtle, but none the less cruel for 
%a3i that. The Zulu girl ia spoken of by rabid auti-poly- 
nlsts as a mere chattel with no will of her own, and liable 

■ to be sold to the highest bidder. It is the same in Zulu as 
liia England — the gmatcst fortune stands the best cliance; 
Wbxki amongst the middle classes, if the girl refuses an offer, 
llier parents, with few exceptions, do not attempt compulsory 

ueasiirea. 

Supposing that an attempt were made to abolish polygamy 
md the purchasing of wives, there would be tbree distinct 
8 of opponents amongst the luitives to be met with and 
i«ti3po««d of. TIic young men would say " Yes, aboHsh the 
tico of pajineDt, and let us talce as many wives as wo 
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likp; but what would be the use of one wife only 1 Su] 
posing she falls sick, what a pretty fix we would be in. 
who could do the work V The old men would say, " I 
our wealth consists in our daughters; we paid for other 
men's, why then prevent us from getting cattle for onr'st 
Our position in society depends upon the number of our 
wives; why then prevent ns from obtaining as many ns we 
can pay for 1 la there any harm to you, in plenty of wives for 
aal" The women would be tlie bitterest opiwnents of all; 
they would say, " I will not marry a poor man, who will 
only have one wife. A\Tiy should 1 1 when I can marry so 
and so, who bas twenty; besides, one wife makes hunger in 
a kraal." Looking at tlic question in its whole bearings, 
carefully and candidly, without prejudice one way or tlie 
other, and being thoroughly acquainted with the symptoi 
and effects of litis disease of the body-poUtic, I prescribe 
follows: — Tax each wife beyond the first, but not so beavi 
aa to raise a spirit of resistance; the proceeds of this tax 
be applied by Government to establishing good schools 
throughout tlie country, where the native children would b<i 
taught trades, as well aa letters; and I am satisfied tliat the 
natives would offer little or no objection to the tax, if the 
purposes to which it was to be applied were expluoed 
them. Aa Paramount Chief, the Governor has a right, 
native law, to claim what children he requires for 
servants. Let the Government then, acting on this lav^ 
which the natives will riot object to, exercise a g«nl 
despotism, and compel as many cliildron as can bo taught to 
be sent to these schools; let them even pay each pupil a 
trifle, wliich would bo well laid out, and have the children 
liound for a term of years. Let civUkalum be the great 
thing aimed at in their teaching, and let the IcssoQ b» 
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dharply and unmistakably taught; thoroughly iinjirot^s upon 
them how completely inftr'wT tliey are to us; and, when lh« 
conceit is well taken out of them — for, while they aro proud, 
' they are very sharp — tlien " troia them up in the wuy they 
should go," Avoid by every means "humanity-mongoring," 
and tliiit pernicious sentimentalism which teaches and 
preaches tliat all men are brothers, and on an equality; 
hnt "Educate, educate, educate !"— not "Agitate, agitate, 
agitatel"— for the gradual abohUon of polygamy. Mis- 
sionary work is all very well, and no doubt good fruits 
have been produced occasionally through the efforts of 
jvdidms missionaries; but it must be obvious thnt an 
eilttcalrri native is much more likely to perceive the truths, 
and appreciate the beauties of Christianity, than the un- 
I tutored savage; and yet the system goes on, like a useless 
I eolve, whiuh glozes over witJiout healing the sore, so 
[ npporently indcetl, that "Missionary Kaffirs" have become 
I a byword and a reproach, and aro considered the greatest 
I rascals in the colony! 

Tho Kaffirs are very epigrammatic in their speech, which 
I ariseis no doubt from the meagreneaa of their language. 1 
I will quote one instance which struck me particularly when I 
llicard it. We were coming homeafter a ten daj-s' walk; 
[ the last morning we started without anything to cat, and, 
[ while tramping along, one fellow mada the remark that he 
J w&s hungry, and it was a long way to the kraal we wore 
I bound for; then we had silence for a little, when suddenly 
I another tiimeil and Bi)okc^"Bah-pa, yes; travelling is belly." 
"YcB,"8ftys the other fellow, "belly!" and no more was 
I said ; but what more was required? I couldn't help laugh- 
I ing at the quaintness and completeness of the Uttle tliulogue ; 
\ but tlie poor fellows didn't see the fun of it. 
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The whole Zulu nation, as at present constituted, i 
broken up into little tribes ; the remnante of those conquer 
by Chaba. Each tribe has ita " Eeebongo," or naine i 
thanks; for instance, one tribe is calle<l Emt«twa, or 6colilei«a_ 
iuicithcr Niaow, or foot; another Zungu, or weannoai;.! 
and when the cliief makes a present of anything fo oni 
liis people, they will Bay, "Yes, father; yea, Zungu;" 
" Yes, Euitetwa," as the case may be. Each of these tribwfl 
tins Its peculiar habits aail customs ; for instance, om^ J 
"Mat-e-enja" (dog's spittle), will not eat goat-desh, becauw | 
they always leave a goat on the grave of their dead. UTien 
any one dies they bury him, and over his grave they spread 
out his mat, blankets, Ac, and on the latter they place a 
goat, then go away and leave it. They say the gout nerer j 
deserts the spot, but grazes about, and on the fourth i»YM 
dies. If they eat any part of a goat unawares, they a 
seized with epilepsy and die. Even the young children i 
the kraal, who arc too young to know anjtliing of thii^l 
when a piece of goat-flesh is given to them, will not eat Htm 
hut carry it in their hands for a little, and then throw il 
away; and, be it remembered, that meat is their greats 
dainty I 

The greatest difficulty in writing about native supcrsUtioi 
and customs is, that although you may describe the pccul 
custom or superstition itself, yet you cannot give any satu 
factorj' reason for it. If you ask a Kaffir why he do«a t 
and so, he will answer — " How can I tell 1 It lias alnrajTv] 
been done by our forefathers." They have a custom whi 
was at one time prevalent in Scotland — viz., piling cairns od 
stones at certain spots as mementos of particular ovcnU. 
remember, on one occasion, travelling along with the wof 
whfji the Ifad'T of the oxen picked up a atone, spnt upon H 
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anil tlicii tlirew it upon a heap of others ; then the driver got 
tlown and did the same. A few yards further on tiiere was 
uDOther heap, where the sHine process was repeated. I in- 
(juired iriiy they did it, when I got tlie answer quoted above. 
1 asked if it was not because some witch had been killed 
Hivrv 1 The reply was — " Very likely, but we don't know ; 
only, wherever a heap like that is seen, wo mu^t add a stone 
In it, otherwise something unpleasant is sure to happen." 
Another peculiar custom is, tliat when any big man marries 
his (laughter off, he always sends one or more hiuidmai<ls 
with her, according to rnnk, who are called " Umehanells" ; 
(broom). The husband may marry them too, if he plea 
but Uie offspring of this "morganatic marriage" does not I 
t4ike tJie tuiine rank as the otliem. 

Their saperstitions are legion. I despair of enumerating 1 
them. In hunting, if on starting they meet a female of any 
kind, they consider themselves certain of suecess ; but if it 
tJiould be a male, they are just as certain of having had Imk. 
Certain kinds of animals and birds crossing their path aro 
hioky, and others the reverse. ^Vlien they kill game of any 
kind, they immediately tie a knot on tho tail, in order to ] 
prevent the me.« from giving them the stomach ache! If, | 
when hunting, they fire twice or thrice without killing, tliey 
will turn back, eaying their Elilose, or familiar spirit, is bad 
that day, and therefore it is of no use wasting powder and 
shot. If they sneeze, they don't say exactly "God hies 
yon," but something very like it, such as "Yes, father; ma; 
Mjy way be clear, and my patli smootli," or something of I 
titat sort Dri'anis they are devout believers in, and tiny I 
will curiously turn and twist any event of the day, so as to J 
Mtako it coincide^ vrith the vision of the night. In one tribe, 
whenever a mother leaves her child for a ft'w moments, sha .] 
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will squerzG a few drops of milk over its head, breast, ( 
back ; in another, she will spit on its hands ; in a third, i 
will put a piece of claj' on its head — each of which ii 
sidered by the operator as an effectual charm and prot«ctioi 
while "The baby was sleeping" in its motlier'a absence. 

When in battle two men arc fighting, their snakflj 
(Maliloze) are poetically said to be twisting and biting eaclil 
other overhead. One " softens" aud goes down, and the 
man, whose attendant it is, goes down with it. Everything 
is ascribed to Ehlosp. If he fails in anytliing, his Ehlose Jb 
bad ; if successful, it is good — a very convenient doctrine, 
whicli I recommend to Dr. Manning's attention, as in no 
case is blame attached to, or acknowledged by. the man. It 
is this Thing which is the inducing cause of everything. Ilw 
fact, nothing in Zulu is admitted to arise from natunfl 
causes ; everj-thing is ascribi-d to witchcraft or the Ehlose. | 

Tlieir system of government is peculiar. The king is 
presumed to be proprietor of everything — people, land, and 
cattle — all being at his disposal for gift, for life, or for 
death; and this is actually the pntctice. under 
rocognised rules or laws. No one can be killed btit for ai 
offence, altliough, of course, if the King wishes to kill h 
the offence is usually not diSicult to find. The cattle of ai 
one killed become the propi^rty of the king, but there s 
certain recognised portions which go to his captains. ; 
from them again to their people. If the king wi8li(« i 
make war, he is supposed to do so of his own accord, yet tl 
consent of his captains is required. He is despotic, tmt I 
despotism must not trnusgrtiss known Uws; in fact, j 
h.ia been well said by the Ituv. Mr. Shaw in his " Stoiy a 
my Mission," " The chief or king is all powerful to preserv 
things as they are, but not to alter; as the king goverai 
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the nulion, so does each chief liie people, and e»ch head man 
his knwi." 

Ai] the tribes in South Eastern Africa seem to have hnd 
one common origin, and it would he interesting, as far as 
poEsibIc, to trace their descent. The data are neither positive 
nor extensive ; but the more I sec of their habits and 
citstoms, the more strongly do I incline to the opinion, that 
tliey originall/, and, comparatively speaking, at no very 
diiitant period, migrated frorei the Nortliemniost parts of 
Africa, and I would even go as far as Asia for their origin. 
Th<! question of the lost ten tribes of Israel is too abstruse 
iind dark a one for me to enter into, and besides, it would 
far cxcwd the limits of these Sketches, to give aiich a minute 
Oescription of their httle wjvys and peculiarities, which 
would be utterly uninteresting, except for the iiuri)ose of 
I supporting such an ethnological hypothesis, and I therefore, 
in the meontune, merely Buggcst the idea, and leave to n 
I futnro and more, appropriate occasion the elucidation of it. 

Tho natives have absolutely no traditions as to religion 
t «r origin, except the Elilose, and one confnsed idea about 
Tnkidumkulu, which may be translated "the big one of 
I all." The first man, who they say " tore them out of the 
I rewis;" tTi/nnffi, literally "reed," they use for "cnsfoTii." 
I For instance, any peculiarity in a tribe they account for by 
i wtying it id our " reed" or custom. They never try to arrive 
I mt tlie cnuses of things ; even the names of their kraals or 
I tticir chiefs, or the king's kraals, they can seldom give yon 
I an interpretation of. Tliey say "it is a name." "But what 
I is ihe meaning of the namel" "How should we know? it 
I is jnsl a name." YciU aak again " Wliat do you think t!ie 
I mm i»l" "Oh, it is just th^ sun." "Yes, hut what do 
I you think it is 1" " Flow should wo knoft-, the sim is tho 
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Bun, and the luoon is the moon — they shine." One i 
however, said he heard there was a great lire eomewliei 
in the sen, where the sun. and the moon rise Irom; andl 
tliat a Bpark sprang from the fire, Btuck in the aky, grew • 
and grew till mid-day, and afterwards faded away, and that 
was the sun 1 The moon they thought was a hole in Uic 
hoavena, ^\^lat tlic firmament waa they could not col 
prehend. 

X. — A Kaffir Hunter's Stohy. 

To " Wild life," witli all its freedom and enjoyment, tliM 
is, not unfrequently, a tragic side, caused in many caees t 
nuarrels between Katlir hunters. When a batch of them a 
sent away from their masters with guns and onimunitioBf 
many a tragic scene is enacted. No cognisance can be U 
of them by any court of justice, the quarrels and t 
usually taking place out of the colony, coiiseqacutly t 
establish rough courts amongst themselves, and a 
a sort of Lynch law ; the only two punishments recogc 
by which being a thrashing, and what is called th« I 
I«snalty ofthelnw. No one who is not intimately acqnainte 
with the ways and habits of the Kaffir hunter, and who haft 
not frequently mixed with and lived among tbiim in " Wild 
life," can know any tiling of these incidents; for when, on 
returning to the colony, inquiry is made about any miasii^ 
man it is the simplest thing in the world to place the fahv 
on tlie broad shoulders of an elephant or a buffalo, and i 
more is said about it. I speak now, be it iinderatnml. of w 
earlier period of the history of the colony tb.in the presen 
when the whites were few and far between, and Kaffir livi 
owing to the feeling induced by i-oceiit wars, were thot 
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of small coDBequenee ; and besides, an lives of both blacks 
anil whites were risked every day in many waya, the loss of 
oue 'was an incident merely, and nothing more. 

Those umiseil to "Wild life" are very apt to consider 
stories of this kind exaggerated ; and more than probably I 
may got the credit of exaggeration ; but, as such has been 
tlio fate of even the greatest of those who have gone before 
me, in describing savage countries and " Wild life," I am con- 
tt^nt to take my chance in such goodly company, merely jiremis- 
iiig that what I descril)e in these Sketches I have cither seen 
with my own eyes, or have every reason to believe in their 
k truth. 

Many times have I heard the hunters, in talking to one 
L another, say that so and so was dead ; and, on being asked 
I what lie died of, the answer would invariably be " I don't 
I know," but said in such a peculiar manner that the questioner 
I would immediately respond with an appreciative " Ah T' 
' long drawn out. I had noticed this several times, and never 
could manage to get any eKpIatiation, until at last I prevailed 
Upon one who had been in my service for several years, and 
the result of his confidence was the following story : — 
" There were fifteen of us cronaed the Tugela together, and 
i Dugusa was our captain. Wb were bound for the Um- 
Lsulo, the river near Delagoa fiay, where we had heard 
I«lephant8 were in plenty, while nearer at hand they were 
I and wild, having been so much shot. You must 
llcnow that the Amatongas, tlie people down there, are a very 
I cowardly lot; for, whatever ma.y be the case now, in those 
lilnys they would submit to anything from the hunters, who 
l-would take their girls for wivea, and eat up the food in their 
I, and for payment would thrash or shoot them. Tho 
lOuquencQ waa that when the hunters came to the kraals 
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the inmates used to run away, so that at Iturt tliey could g 
no one to assiGt thom in carrying the ivory out. 

" Our master when we left, seeing tliia difficulty, gave iv4 
some beads and knives, and warned ua to behave properly ^ 
to the people, pay for what wp uoiild with meat, and when 
we failed to kill any animals, to use the goods he had given 
us; and he wound up by saying that be would bold Dugi 
responsible, imd tliat be would be sure to find out if we d 
anything wrong, aa be would be down in the country b 
self in the wintur, 

" On the road we began talking about our instmctioi 
and all agre.ed to follow tbeni out, except one fellow, " 
bad been down there before. He said be meant to 1 
(-■omfortAble, and would take some wives when be a 
lliere. Dugusa told him be should do no such thing, 
will prevent mel' 'I will.' 'Then I'll go off by mys 
and leave yi>u.* ' Vou shall go without your gun, then 
And this was the beginning of ill-feeling between tlies 
which was occasionally breaking out all the way to t 
l.'msnto. None of us lik«d the man, and several of ■ 
II amed Dugiisa to be cautious, and keep a gtjod watcli d 
llie fellow; but he only laughed, and said, 'Wait till I 
ruftlly does something, and then you will see if I don't j 
liini to rights.' Poor fellow 1 when that something i 
done, it was too late, 

"We reached the Unisuto anil Imilt our hut, which v 
no sooner done than it 1>egiMi to rain. The captaii: 
of hunters is only captain whiJo they are bunting, or 1 
giving directions about the district to shoot in, and bow H 
hunt it. Ader the bunt, and in the kraal, bis authortl 
depends very much upon the kind of mnn be is, and tl 
Amount of deferi'dcc ivbirli the others may be inclined t 
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)»y him. It may bo said of him that he has only a voice, 

Itlbeit a potent one, in all matte'i-s <!xue)it liuntin^; hut iii 

lAt, as rcpraBeiiting the master, he is all powerful. AVhik 

B our hut, of course, we were all tlirown together like cattle. 

I a kraal, and with just about as much comfort. It is at 

! time« that bad blood is engendered and aggravated, 

hicfa, in the excitement of a hunt, with Uie deadly materials 

m one's hands, frequently breaks out with tragical resulte; 

and so was il in this case. The two I have spoken of 

^juarrelled and scolded day after day, so much so that we all 

dieted that something serious would be the result. At 

t tbo weather cleared up, and we were all started off to 

» the bush, which was close by. Out instructions from 

higasn were that two were to remain with him, and the 

tiiera were to go right round the bush, dropping two at 

^lor intervals, until it was surronndtid, and then all were 

D enter simultaneously. Just as the last two were getting 

t their place, we all heard a shot, and immediately the 

nimpeting and crashing of eleplianta. They broke out in a 

Kjp, not having been separatefi, and got away with only a 

[ shot or two sent after them. Dugusa immediately 

me running round, angrily inquiring, '\\lio did thisT and 

a found out that it was Umgona, the fellow I have been 

Jcing of, when he at once I'elled him, and the others 

(ftving closed in nn him and taken his gun fi'om him, he 

I preventetl iVoui doing further mischief. He rose up 

bleeding and muttering vengeance, and walked off to the. 

|nt, we foUowuig close at his lieels, expecting to see the 

pniTel renewed when hc^ arrived there. But. no ! he Iiad 

uhi-d hie face and seemed very penitent, asking for tiis 

J back, and promicing to behave better for the fiitnre. 

hi||;usa siAw it lo him, Kaytii;:, "Ah I I thought I would 
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mend him.' But we all had our doubts about it, altht 
we sitid nothing. 

" It came on to rain again, and the river rose very 
Wo were all crowded together in the hut, cold, wet, 
hungry, and by no means good tempered, when one of us, 
liapl>eiung to go out, saw a file of elephtuita making for the 
river, with the evident intention of crossing. He come back 
instantly with tlie news, and Umgona said he would go and 
watch them. Dugiisa agreed, ))ut told him to leave his gun. 
' No," replied he ; 'no one walks without hia stick, bo I will 
take it with me, but will he careful not to frighten them.' 
All agreed, warning him to bo cautious, wliich he promised 
to be. After he went away the others began to get their 
guns and ammunition in order, when, just as they were 
preparing to start, they heard a shot, 'Umgona again,' 
cried Bugusa, and rushed out, we following at some Utl!« 
distance. We saw Dugusa run up to Umgona in 
threatening manner; wo saw Umgona raise his gun 
fire ; we saw Ihigusa fall, and we heard the bullet whist 
past us. We arrived in time to prevent Umgona from' 
throwing Dugusa into the river, to which he was draggjug 
him, not having seen us coming up. Dugusa was dead! 
What was to be done ) We first tied the murderer, who 
maintainorl a dogged silence ; and we eounselled wth one 
another as to what should be done. Homo proposed to take 
him to Natal ; others objected, on tlie reasonable groi 
that we could not take him through the Zulu country 
prisoner, and that, if we once let him go. we should 
Ree him again; others, again, proposed that he should 
lianded over to Diigiisa's relations, who were with us, to do 
as they liked with him. This was objected to by somn, 
because, they said, it was thro«-ing the duty of his pi 
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ment on a few, which they were all bound to execute. At 
lust, bSIot a great deal of talk, it was agreed that we bIiouIJ 
do nothing that night, but tie bim up and watch him till 
the morning, when we should again deliberate what to do. 
" Next morning, before the sun liad risen from its bed in 
e sen, we had reenmed Llie discussion; and, afler long and 
xiouB deiiljeration, it was resolved that the culprit should 
) given np to the friends of Dugiisa, and that they should 
y out the sentence of death, to which we unanimoualy 
mdemned him. They therefore took possession of the 
r, and, after a short consultation amongst themselves. 
ity proceeded to carry the sentence into effect in a manner 
■bich, to us, accustomed to see many a dreadful death, 
med the very refinement of cruelty. The living murderer 
B taken and bound to his dead victim, face touching face, 
1 hand tied in hand, and then slowly, and in solemn 
lence, the dead and the living, clasped in this horrihlo 
embrace, were carried to the bank of the river. We heard 
one fearsome cry, and the swollen waters closed over, and 
victims of tliL* double tragedy 1" 



XI- — Making the Most of it in "^\'ild LrpE." 

Il Among all the benefactors of humanity, I reckon Charles 
Ickens one of the chiefest; and among his many delightliil 
nct«rs who n'aliy " point a moral and adoni a tale," 
■rk Tapley is one of my special favouritea, because over 
i over Again, when, in " Wild life " — aye, even in civilised 
—I Iiave been beset by apparently inextricable dangers 
1 (lilEculties, Mark's philosopby of common sense, sell- 
1, and good nature has come to the rescue, and carried 
t throngh it all victoriously. 
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It is really womlprful how comfortably one can get throngff ■ 
tJio world, ami how little is positively necessary for enjoy- 
ment, if a fellow Jaya liis mind to " make the most of it," 
and, like Mark Tupley, resolves to bo "jolly nnder any 
«ircuin stances." In " AVild life" I find unfailing sokce, in 
wet weather, in my boobs and my pipe, and " many a time 
and oil" have I (in my Livy), albeit as hungry as a hawk, 
made a Buniptuoua repast off the delighta of Capua, and the 
hardships of the Saguutines and Tarcntinea hav-j induced me 
to endure my own miseries with more equanimity. It affords 
great fun, too, to stand up in the waggon and, book in h 
gravely spout Shakespeare to the natives. If you keep yi 
countenance well, they will take it very seriously, and v 
yon have finished they will, like your learned critic at home, 
Bngely nod their heads, look wise, ami siiy, " It is good, very 
good, only — if lie a missionai-i/f" One line my Kaffirs have 
got hold of, which they seem to enjoy ejtceedingly, boca 
I suppose, '■ it feels grand," as poor Artemus Ward a 
■' What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecubal" Tliey si 
have a glimmering of the meaning of it, and they lug it in 
on every opportunity, with etudied dramatic effect, especially 
to the Zulus, who generally ajipreciate it, and say, " Yes, it 
is very nice;" and then my fellows are quite [jroud at b 
able to display such very superior knowledge. The qiu 
ban frequently suggested i tsolf to my mind on such occaalm 
" Is there not a good deal of this ignorant pridu and & 
titherwhorcfi than in Zulu-landl" I wot there is; and ■ 
" cram" ray Kaffirs, so are others " crammed" by the 
of the Cam and the lais, and elsewhere; and with \ 
liimilar results too I 

Then, when the raining powers ai-e omnipotent, 

r^ril' UTider the aivning of yf.ur v.aggon, and p 
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avuy at your favoiirit« meerschaum, watching the siuok^ as 
your imagiiiation shapes it into all manner of eccentricities, 
:md cnnunence to " build castles in the air." Now, this sort 
111" thing I consider to be decidedly luxiirious, and a vrrj- 
joUy way of enjoying the dolce far nkitle ; and I cannot helj). 
ing coKmend mc to " Castles in the Air," for I look upon 
privilege of huildiiig them as a great, glorious, and fm- 
institution, lor instance, now, ■while in the position df- 
scribcd, I think over these Sketches — something noteworthy 
I have that day seen, and am turning over in my mind how- 
it may be best described. From one thing, I am insensilily 
to another ; from composing tliese Sketches to tnin- 
jbing them ; from transcribing to posting them ; and to 
reception by the editor, and there my fancy runs away 
me entirely. I picture to myself a liberal cheijne, 
it thanks and profuse praise; the fame of a Bickeun 
a Bulwer; peojile wondering who wrote that first-rato 
ig " Wild Lil'e," and myself walking through the throng, 
lUdly conscious of being " the great unknown ;" and, for 
hour or two, " Lord bless you," as Tommy Traddlcs says, 
Tm just as happy aa if 1 had them !" 
1 don't think either that these imaginary building specula- 
ins are in any way hurtful to anybody ; for my part, 1 
rays find that the waking to reality- — and, mind, you must 
";e to it some time or other — spurs nie. on to tiy and 
ise the pleasant dream. Therefore, I'll never, without 
iteet, hearawordagninat C7ia/wfuzCTjEspa^e; and, if any- 
will give me such a proi»erty «» rtaHii/ — I'll — I'll — why, 
send Gonie one to look after it, and renut mt: ttie reuts, 
lat I indulge iu " Wild life" in the Zulu, and otherwisp, 
it seemeth good to me. But if 1 can't he a landed 
irietor in the country of " pronunciamcntas," of active 
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revolutions and paesivo debt, of bigoted religionists and | 
fmplary qneena; then, with the " Castles in the Air" which, 
with the help of my pip«, I lan build in my waggiin, and 
tlie st«rn realities of tliJs work-a-day world, I shall learn tn 
be content. 

In " Wild life "everything is free and easy, and the ab« 
of starch is something perfectly delightful. In your i 
course with the natives, only a simulating prude woB 
pretend to Iw shocked ; but " to the pure all things t 
pure !" and, although appmrancfji may lie against them, t 
is nothing immodest about the natives, because of their entire 
ignorance of anything lil[« obscenity or grossneiss. 

I feel impelled to say a word or two en passajii about 
Starch. Possibly it may be the effect of the climate, bofejU 
don't like starch. I dtalilce it on Dr. Johnson's prindple^^l 
can't say I bnle it, but I don't like it. I dislike it narticulrflB 
in my clothes ; it seems to pve a false position to everything 
it touches, whether it be a man, or a lady's dress. For instance, 
there is Mr. Meff. Isboffyles, yellow's the white of his eye, 
he has a down look, a flat nose. He is known to stick at 
nothing to effect liis purpose, lies and swears to it, f&Isifies 
statements, makes use of his own power and that of those 
whom lie can influence, to oppress any one who may have the 
honesty and courage to expose his dishonest nature. Yet, 
by sheer force of "starch," this man is not only tolerated in 
society, but is even lookoJ up to as a sort of moral Turvcy 
drop I A stareAid beard and hair, ditto coat, waisto 
continuations, and demeojiour, cover present rottenne-ss ■ 
scurvy antecedents. But, bother starch, and all its vota 
for they are " always crossing my path !" 

It is no doubt a peifactly gratuitous assertion o 
lo say that printing Iios been of immeuse benefit to mnnld 
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If conise it is needless to attempt to prove BUch a self-flvident 
" ]iropositioii ; but I wish, neverthekge, to reconl my own 
jiersonal gratitude to the iuventora, for it is imposaiblo for 
(hose who travel in a savage country, far away from the 
haiint« of men, to prevent tliia feeling from frequently 
recurring to tbeir minds. I don't speak of booh§ merely, nr 
of popular works, but of every, or any printed thing, for in 
'*Wild life" the merest trifle is often a Godsend, and is 
Blued accordingly. 

f It is not 80 T«iy long since that, while travelling far in tlm 
terior, with absolutely nothing in the shape of a book, or 
Q a misaionuy magazine to rea<l, I was so fortunate as to 
Utve a piece of beef sent to me wrapped in a Dailt/ Telegrnpk 
It was really food for both mind and body. 
"I speak the words of truth and sobemeas" when 1 say 
t I devoured the paper with even more relish than the 
^t which it enclosed, although, sooth to say, my lanlcr 
ft reduced to its last extremity at the time. 
KfThe great pennyworth," had ratlier too much of the 
■e in some places, as may naturally be eupposeil, 
I the purpose to wliich it hwl been applie<l, hut wns 
T the better of that than otherwise, because it rendernl 
e taak of deciphering more difficult, and thus protracti-d 
e pleasant occupation ; and as, for this reason, 1 couUl not 
: the savoury morsel, I was compoUed to "read, learn, 
inwardly digest" it the more leisurely; and, looking 
t for a sliady nook, I set to work to enjoy the intellectual 
nt, and commenced opexationa in a systematic manner. 
■Btarting from " tlie Telegraph dial," I went straight on 
rough the theatre advcrtisementa, enjoying " in my mind'ii 
' the syren not«a of the prima dimmi, and took a pei?)! 
D tbc somewhat grotesque mirror wliich is professed to Im- 
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held u[) to Nature on the stage, and in wliicli it vould q 
somewhat difficult to '■ see oursel's as ithera see vs." I «!i»- 
cussed the editor's politics, and was astonished at his descend- 
ing to Buch BilliugBgftte in hia abuBc of Mr Disraeli, and 
" concluded" that the Asian mystery was past the coiupre- 
hension of even the clever editor of the TtlKjmjJt. I then 
proceeded on and on till I arrived at the imjuinudur, and 
again and again returned to my fe-ast ; speculating, aa I went 
along, over the various advertisements, picking out the estates 
I slioutd liltL' to buy, the furniture with which I should 
plenish "that desirable mansion," and the picturesand vcrtu 
with which I should decorate it ; the books I should like to 
read, and the tours I should like to take ; and, in imagination, 
1 seemed to enjoy them all. I wondered at the various 
notices in Chancery, ami whether, under another name, there 
might not be a prototype of " Jorndyce v. Jamdyce," The 
law and police courts induced me to philosopliiae upon tlie 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of snvageilnni 
and civilization, and I come to the sage conclusion that "much 
could be said ou both sides 1" The " wind-bags" of Parlia- 
ment, and thd " spouters" at that institution for letting off 
tbe steam — the pubhc meeting — made me think that if less 
notice, or none at nil in many cases, were taken by the iiajjers 
of your bore with the mcnttkes loquendi, we would l>o less 
lH)thered with them; for it ia unquestionable that the vanity 
of knowing that " a chiel's amang them takin' notes, an' fetb 
he'll prent them," is the inducing cause of more tlian a half 
of the speechifying with which this age is afiUcteil. The 
letter of the Paris correspondent amused me exceedingly, 
with its self-complacent egotism, so pleasant withal i and the 
ubiquitous Sala too. playing with words and phrases as a 
Japanese juggler does with his magic tops and butti!rflie4,L 
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Before the day was half over I feared I had exhausted the 
sheet ; but it happened that I noticed a comer turned down, 
and flying at it greedily, my anxiety was rewarded with 
this one line : — 



** Where is Spikins ? 



it 



This rather curt advertisement, which if the proverb holds 
good must be wUtyy afforded me employment for the rest of 
the afternoon. " Methought," as the Spectator used to say, 
that "Where is Spikins" might cover a multitude of feelings; 
and that, under this simple query, what a tragedy, what 
sorrow, what love-lorn plaint might be hid; or it might be 
some comedy or broad farce. However it might be, I 
managed to construct a very nice little romance, a la Wilkic 
Collins, abounding in the most improbable and astounding 
sensational situations, but which, although quite satisfactory 
to myself, I fear would be " laughed at consumedly" by your 
readers; so in the exercise of a wise discretion I shall neither 
trouble them, nor risk my reputation, by giving even an out- 
line of the "Wild life" I led Spikins. Moreover, Dickens is 
the only man I know, who can make a readable story with 
characters having the most ridiculous names. 

I now conclude, trusting that these rough Sketches may 
give some idea of what we see, what we do, and how wc^ 
enjoy ourselves in " Wild life" in South Eastern Africa. 
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tTlL n«BAU>, OctOlwr. I 

IN the issue of the Mercury of the 23rd October appeared X 
rammunicatiou from their Utrecht correspondent, giving the 
Transvaal version of the present embroglJo witli the Zulua 
regarding the boundary question. Now, its the Zulus haM^ 
no "Own Correspondents" of any public print, restduif 
amongst them, it is but just that their side of the s 
should be laid before tie colonists and the mother countryj 
as, in consequence of Boer misgovemment, and that inor' 
dinate lust of land by wliich they are actuated^-eapecially-^ 
when it is in the possession of black races — trouble will, we 
are afr^d, ensue on our north-eastern frontier, and we may 
be drawn in, as we were Ti-ith the Basutos; in fact, we shall 
be compelled to interfere, to prevent the results of the quarrel 
spreading into our own colony. The information we now 
lay before our readers we have taken considerable p^ns to 
procure, and wo tliink it may be depended upon as correct* 
It has been obtained from those, whoso occupatioua ban 
detained them for some considerable time at the bea 
quarters of the Zulu Government, who know the Inngi 
and the ways of the people, and who have often had occosioB 
to admire and appreciate the friendly feeling displayed a 
fell towards the British, and to note the utter contempt 
and dislike of everything Boer, which are the charact«ri3tic8 
of tlie present generation of Zulus, and of their ruler 
Cetchwayo. 
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conaidoring tliis raalttr, wi> shoulj remember that, 

llbougU Panda is nominally King, yet for many years (to 

great extent before, but altogether since, tlie battle of tlie 

igela in 1S56) Cetdiwayo has been virtually so, and by what 

considered a legal titltj in the Zulu. He is the Prime ^liul^- 

of his father, or, perhaps morc correctly speaking. Grand 

lier. What he says is law, aa if the King had said it 

He is an acknowledged power in i^iihi, nud, sjtcaking apart 

from his legal status, he has sueli power that, although he 

has, with rare policy and self-command for a savage chief. 

i-ontinued to accord to his father all the outward tokens of 

iloyalty, he tonid at any moment, and in any way he chose, 

remove liim anit reign in his place. Again, we must consider 

tlw conditions of projxjrty in land to the Zulu. The land 

igs to the nation and the King is trastee. No man can 

lid it a^ his own ami dis{)ose of it at his pleasure ;— he may 

»i{uat, but that is all, and is liable to be removed for mis- 

liehaviour. The King, properly speaking, cannot allot any 

hind without the consent of the tribe in Council, though ill 

some small matters he may do so — say to a single family— 

witiiout thinking it neceesaty to consult hia people, and 

without tlieir thinking it worth vhile to go against him. 

[{The Zuhts have no idea of selling land away from their con- 

^Vhcn they speak of so-and-so having bought a piece 

od Erotn the King, they invariably consider that it is 

the right to live on it during good behaviour, which has 

sold, and they never say, so-and-so has purchased the 

1, but "a place to build on ;" this of course only applies 

10 whites, who are tlio only buyers. Now, bearing 

in mind, let na give a little history of the transaction. 

Utrecht Correspondent of our contemporary says 

a regidnr purchase and sale, that cattle wera 
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given in payment, and the deed of' transfer signed by Pi 
nnd a!l his Indunas, that " Koobooloo " (Kebiila) 
deliver up the land, and that boundaries were pointed 
and beacons set up. But wbat was the true stati) of tlie 
easel About 1858 (the date mentioned) the liing-dcknesa 
was sweeping oflf the cattle in the Zulu country. Panda sent 
a message to the Boers, saying that he was hungry, his cattle 
were all dead, and he had nothing to eat. This is a commoa 
thing amongst the natives, and is a token of friendship : a 
return would become necessary, if ever the donor asked for 
anything in the same way, — it is what is called "ipipana." 
The Boers, in answer to his message, sent him fifty he-ad of 
cattle and some sheep, saying " here is a mouthful of beof. 
for you." {Exata was the word used, which is a piece 
off a roasted strip, of sufficient size to put in the moal 
These cattle were put with those belonging to one of Hi' 
lieafl kraals {" Um'duin'>r:rula"—i\iQ thunder of Heaven, 
and, by implication, of the Zulus), and they very shortly 
after died of the lung-sickness. Not long afterwards there 
comes a message from the Boers^ — " We also are hi 
— we are hungry for hind — we have no place to 
— we are too crowded — allow our people to live • 
land" (not sfU us land), "the Blood River, tho D- 
aiid tho U-pongoIo." On the principle of "gvpana' 
King could not refuse, and besides, as tlie Upper 
are conij>arativply thinly popuhiteil, he thought there 
lie no harm in allowing tliem to squat. He accordil 
sent some Indunas to tell them so — Kcbttla 
amongst them, but Si-rj'-o (Assegaio) was tho head 
The Boers immediately said to Si-ry-o, " Show ua 
lieacons." Eejily: "I do not understand you." "She 
where we are to live." Keply: " Oh, when 
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•out here." "Make an ' incvmclL'" Reply: "No, that I 
n't do, I had no instructions from the King." Notwith- 
mding this they toolt Si-iy-o'a hunds, forcibly placed a. 
■tick in them, and made liim make a mark! They thpii 
proceeded to drive in stakes for beacons, and marked oil' 
about one-lhird of the Zulu country as belonging to them ! 
Wlicn Cetchwayo heard of this high-handed proceeding, he 
inime<liatcly sent a party, who drove the Boers away and 
6 Up their beacons — but those few who chose to squat 
iaWy in the Zulu and near tlie borders, in terms of 
Sis father's permission, he did not meddle with, and there 
liey are to this day. 

Ever since tlien, the Boers have been demanding this land, 

md Cetchwayo and the Zulus, as well as Panda, refusing to 

pve it, alleging that it was a cheat from beginning to end, 

ntl that they cannot part with tiie land on any terms. 

pjlut," say the Boers, "you have got our cattle;" and the 

dins answer that thnj got permission to squat, but not to 

»ct an independent state withirt ten miles of the " Malila- 

" " the original ucist of the Zulus, sacred to the King and 

• military kraals. " But here," say the Boers. " we have 

It paper showing that the King and his Indunas agreed tii 

s Bale of thia land." " We know nothing about your 

" reply the Zulus, " nor their contents. We never 

mt to sell the Und ; we never siud we would do so, and 

I wos't do 80 now," and so the parties separated for the 

Stiil, however, there is this constant irritating nies- 

rying about the land, and at last the Zulus gather 

ethor to hold council as to what is to lie done. The first 

f is for war, and they hold a council of war and decide 

r it is to bo cari'ied 00 should it break out ; let us hope, 

wenr, that this may be averted. They then decide that 
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they will 6rst of all make a fair offer to the Boers. Thi 
say, "Thia affair seems to have been a misunderstanding 
altogether ; the King thought he was only asking you for a 
liit of beef when he was hungiy. You thought you wen- 
buying a tract of country. To end tliis matter we will pay 
you back. You gave the King fifty bead of cattle and some 
fcheep in 1858 : they fill died, but that is not your fault ; they 
might have bred with you. We will therefore give you back 
1,050 bead, the odd tiiousand for their produce, and we trust 
you will accept thia and end the matter — if not, we siipposo 
we must fight, and wc aro c[uite ready." 

Thus at present stands the affair. Tbo Zulus Iiav©; 
ported the proceediugB to our Government regularly (I" 
consider themselves tributary, or rather, under our guidance, 
(IS regards all their foreign relations), and we trust thry 
will make sufficiently strong representations, to prevent the 
Transvaal meddling with the Zulus, whose only wish is to 
bve on veiy good terms with us, and to be at peace with all 
whito men. 

We shall never bo free from trouble of this land 
Britain agrees to extend Iier authority over the wholo 
South Africa, The Boers are no more fit to gorem 
native racea than ihey an> — whiit shall we sayt well- 
govern themselves: 
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THE NATIVE CUSTOM OF " HLONIPA." 

Bud bribe AulliorlMlore the A'afuml niilon/ Aindatum of Satal, 
(Beprluted tmm the XlTlL UlBCUKI ) 

When last in Durban, Mr Sanderson requested me to 
prepare a paper on " Hlonipa," to be read before tbia Asso- 
tation. I promised to do so, and have now come before 
a for the purpose of fulfilling my promise, to the best of 
Y ability. 

i a difficult matter for me, being utterly without 
Mrience in this sort of thing, to judge how to render tlie 
pbject most interesting, and most in acconlance with tlio 
tomary style of papers read to an Institution of this kind. 
Hut 1 decided that I had hetti?r do it in my own way, and 
trust to the interest of the matter itself, and to your Icnieney 
for any shortcomings there might he in my treatment of it. 
ic study of Kaffir habits and customs is a very curious 
To my mind, it would take a lifetime of close applies- 
a to make one thoroughly acquainted witli their modes of 
■ought, their peculiarities of speech, their untranslateablo 
BlomE, and their superstitions — the last of which are legion. 
pere I to endeavour even to number them to you, I am 
1 1 should oecupy more time than you would be inclined 
spare mej but in a paper of this kind, though eti]i]>i>sed 
k bo only on one subject, I may be excused if I merely 
idicate a few of the subjects I refer to. 
\ There arc two different kinds of superstitions — those cou- 
1 with witchcraft, and simple omens, lucky or iiitlucky. 
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The former are the most deeply rooted, because 
being aotuaUy a&iiid of the consequences to themselves 
witcliea living amongst them) they have the motive of in1 
to suiiport their belief. The plunder of % dead sorcerap 
always sliared — in different proportions, however — amongst 
liis Eluyeis; and no one in the country (eonscious of his own 
freedom from witeheraft) ever fancies, until his fate comes 
upon hiiD, that he himself stands a ehance of being put to 
death for n witch. Tliey allow, however, that somet 
people are "smelt out" vhoare not witches; but in this 
they consider that the doctors only act as a necessary engme 
of state, and each one who talks to you is free from any idea 
that he may fall under the envy or displeasure of the King. 
He lives and goes on his way without fear, beheving (by- 
way, a thoroughly Kaffir idea) that "whatever is, is right!' 

There are also the omeoB connected with every 
in life — hunting; starting on a journey; eating; 
or even simply moving about the kraal— there is alway*' 
something, from which the natives infer whether they 
be successful or not in their journey or their himt, or wht 
eomething evil or good is going to happen. I 
various birds or animals crossiug their path, or 
are ominous of success or failure. On a journey it is 
same, but especially as to whether they will be lucky 
procuring food at tlicir destination; ami at kraals, rata, 
<iogs, and even things inanimate, are supposod to influt 
their destinies, or at all ovents to bring alxiut pleasure 
pain. 

Dreams especially they are devout believers in, and mi 
a hunter will leave liis work and hasten home — perhaps ll 
miles away — to ascertain whether some bad dream 
Ibunded in fact or not. If he does not go so far as Uiis, 
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^^Hrill, at all events, epctiil some time and iDouey in n visit to 
^^^e diviner, whose interpretation is always satisfactory for 
the time. 

Again; I )iave oftoa noticed a good hunter who has been 
nnsuccesafiil for eorae days appear one morning quite radiant, 
k':«imoimcing that ho is cortain to kill that day, as he had 
^dreamt it; and — he does bo! It is curious, and ehows how 
Beply-rooted the belief is, that the fact of having dreamed, 
ivea him the confidence necessary to be succesBfuL 
i It is also curious to observe how a lirst-class hunter^ — a 
d a good shot — will, after having missed, or 
JIiIcmI to kill, for two or three diots, go on in an unbroken 
I of failure for weeks, until at last he goes to the 
Idoctor," who U^IIs lum the cause — nearly always that 
me spiritual relation of his is dissatisfied; whom, having 
I by sacrifice, liis hunting succeeds as before. Or 
joes t« some known medicine man, who presuribes 
r his gun, so as to rcheve it from the spell which some 
isposcd person lioa cost, or caused to be cast, upon it. 
t Everything in natiu« is under the power of " isinran^a "- — 
, storms, suHBhiiie, earthquakes, and all else, which we 
libe to natural causes, are brought about or retarded by 
irious people to whom this jwwer is ascribed. Evory rain 
t comes is spoken of as belonging to somebody, and in a 
night they say tliat the owners of tlie rain aro at variance 
bwrngst lliemselves : and, of course, if they can find out the 

B who stops the way, they kill him 1 

I There are many idiomatical exp^^Bsions which, literally 

; into English, sound ridiculous; but one who 

udti tb«ir language cannot help admiring how ex- 

atro Uif phrase or the word is. For instance, "uRtsisila;" 

I bavt diit or are dirty — but it moons that you liuve 
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done or said something, or Gomebody else lias done I 
which has bespattered you with metaphorical dirt — 
Scriptural sense, has defiled you. It is nearly tlie same ■ 
our expreseion "his hands are not clean," but only it li 
stronger ; as, in saying so, we but refer to some failing of 
the man, but they, when they say so, mean that he is 
radically bad. 

I liave spoken, too, of thou- pceidiaritiea of speech, a 
may mention one or two inatances to show what I tnoi 
Fat, in English, is fat, whatevi-r it may be on. 
fat man or a fat cow. It would not be corre(.-t to say so || 
Kaffir. A fat cow is noniU ; cow fat is avMnnni, but o 
whilst it is eatable ; afterwards it becomes nmafiUa. A n 
ia hdupeh if in good condition ; if very fat ho is said to be 
.rimuMt, which latter I take to be a word related to hlonipa, 
as they will sometimes say of cattle also, that they arc 
kuluprlt (though tliey will never use the other word, lumh, 
to 3. man), and are ashiimed to use the same word in 
speaking of their chief {fat is always a sign of position), as 
they do in the case of their ox. 

Again ; speaking in English, we would say young graB^^ 
last year's grass ; and, if older than that, it would i 
sentence to describe it. But, in Kafiir, young grass « 
simply be Hilungu, old grass isikoia or vjnlalanf. The first, 1 
take it, is derived from t]ie appearance of the ground, the 
black ashes seen through the young gra£s looking Uka i ' 
hlungu — snake medicine, or medicine to give deadlinee 
man's hand or weapon ; and, as it purges the cattle, t 
tall it ilJuTUiu. 

The second means literally " it is licking," and I fancy is 
lierived from the pecuhar motion of the cattle when eating 
fcuccnlent, well-grown gru«s. They gather it with ' 
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tongue and tlirow their mouths forward ns if Ikkmg tho 
ground. The interpretation of the last I am not quite so 
Muro about, but I think it comes from liila, to sleep, and aa 
the Kaffirs use it, means that it has missed, or slept over, 
the regular grasB-buming. 

The Kaifir language I consider miicli more copious and 
minute, as well as concise, than our omi, in terms relating 
to things material— which they can see with their eyes — but 
is not fitted for sustaining a philosophical or metaphysical 
Mtjpmient, and tliat naturally so. 

Again ; there are all the customs connected with the con- 
duct of children to parents, and of parents to thildreu ; the 
law of inheritance as regards cattle, goods, daughters, anil 
wives; the apportioning of his cattle by a man, who hn.-. 
difldren beginning to grow towards manhood, so that each 
I hut or wife has its cattle, and which the children of that 
1 wife look upon as the " cattle of their house," enkontv's 
. iitiiubo; though they, of coursi-, belong to the father. 
The man himself has also cattle, but when he marries he 
[tcrhaps draws upon these apportioned cattle; and in the 
■■use of a man of large property, where the one wife's por- 
I tion is sufficient, the new one becomes vmlobolam ohcaho 
—belongs to that liouse, she and all her chiIdn-». In the 
■ase of a poor man, where he has to take cattle from various 
I bonses, the wUohoiaun — i.e., the one just hhilad, or marrifil 
) into ihe house of her from whom he took the first 

I CfttllC-. 

Then there are all the customs connected with marriagi- 
I iind childbirth, and the ceremonies which are. observed; thi- 
jt-ooduct of the bride after marriage; the laws regardinj; 
I liojing and selling, and the putting out of cattle to graze ; 
I Uw proper forma of politeness observed amongst themselves. 
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both to tUai^en and relAtives; uid Daadi more vluch I 
dare nj l^^A, in praper lunda. be inteavstiag, but which I 
ro&am from qiesldiig of to-oi^t for three reasons. — I. 
BeautM I (lonbt mj own powera lo make them so; S. 
E^ec&BM the; woold rei|iure a paper of no ordmaij length 
t'l themselves; and, 3. Because I wish to get on to the 
prindpal thing I intend to speslc about to-ni^t, which is 
the custom ot Hltmijia. 

The name u derived &om the word eaUtmt (shame), and 
means that tbey are adiamM, or are too polite, to use the 
names of gre^ people, or such others as thej pay respect to, 
in the common spcecli of every day. 

There are three kinds of Hlmijn — the family, tlie trihal, 
and, in the caae of the Zulus, the aatitmal. Tlie first is 
conHned to the women, as far aa speech is concerned. They 
will not mention the name of their fathcr-in-Iaw, and they 
hide, or appear lo hide, whenever they come in contact wiliiij 
their son-in-law. She says it is not right he should aae H 
hreaets which suckled his wife, and she will not cull him t 
Ilia name, hut by the title of [7>n<tii7^ni(itM— equivalent t 
*")D-in-Iaw; or, more generally, relation by marriage, 
she meets her son-in-law in the road, where she has QOthl 
to cover herself with, and no means of getting it, she ^ 
break olT a piece of grass and tie it round her he^d, as a ugK 
tliat she " Jllonipa's;" and if a son-in-law comes su<ldt 
ti[>on his mothers-in-law, he is expected to give notice t 
111! is there so as to enable them to cover themselves up, 
would be a sign of great want of respect or of polit 
ohould he cooie suddenly into Uieir society when u 
without giving notice. 

All tlie females in any way related to the ^rl's family i| 
call her husband UaAweniana, but never by his name j 
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Iphen he lias children grown up they will call him father of 
-and-BO. They think it not respectful to call hini by hi* 
me, and this is the case also with all young persons to old 
The Bon-in-Iaw too will not call his mother-in-law by 
lior name, but simply mother, and the wife is generally called 
so-and-so of so-and-so, child of her father. 

Also, all those who are in any way related to the husband 
will not drink milk at any kraal connected with the wife, 
and the same of the wife's relations as regards those of thi- 
liosband. 

This cuatom I think very likely to have been established 
Bpreventthe relatives, to whom food cnuld not be refused, 
ting up the contents of the calabashes, and so leaving those 
J the kraal without any of the food which they are fondest 
Ij aiid which is their stand-bye in times of hunger. 
I.Thc higher the rank of the parties the more strictly is the 
Iquette obse-rved. At the King's kraul it is sometimi-K 
fficult to understand his wives, as they Hlmipa even tlii^ 
f sound of the name of the King's fathers, his and theii- 
rothera bock for generations. They will not say icenzai.i 
yint are you doing 1), but mnkani, because the sound 
f tlte X comes in Enzemengakma ( Smsangakona) — Panda's 
The same with water — amnTiri. They call it amaj- 
\, and the wives of the King's sons, for instance, will 
^er call me by my Kaffir name u'^xmdo because part of 
I Bonnil is in Pauila, but Uisliilio, which is IlUmipa for - 

Tliis is also the case with Mltlo'uhilu, the girls whom 
> King has gathered together at his kraals. They are 
y lioUe to be the King's wives, but they lllonipn even in 
sequence of that liability, 
bpeaking of thr King's wives and Hlonlpa, puts me in 
pd of something I wislicd to say, arising from a paper read 
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the Zufa^H 
Mr Wvnii^ > 



before tliis sociuty. Some time ago, when 
«ountry, I got a Mrrmry contiuning a notice of Mr Wyod- 
ham's addreES on tho game birds of Natal. He there enu- 
merated four different kinds of partridges which I knew, but 
said lliere was a fifth which the Kaffirs called "mahope^. 
and which he rememherod having shot in the Zulu count 
I (lid not know of this variety, and made many and 
4'iiqnirii's about it. At last I found that Ehope is 
Itlotdpa for the generic name of " ^juAo "-pigeon ; Mi 
is, of course, the plural; they "lllonipa" Samajuba, 
brother of Panda's. 

So deeply rooted, and so strictly observed, is the ci 
" lllonipa" that the worst oath they can address to a woi 
■or girl — it is only applicable tofemales—ia "O'mia ninaaila,' 
which means that she dons or will bear children to her 
father-in-law. The woman to whom this is applied ii 
diotely throws off her blanket, or cloth, and takes no 
About Hl-onijia, because, as she argues, if this is said to 
of him of whom I nin so afraid, or pay such respect to — Li 
inoiii/xi so strictly — what is the use of my continuing to 
sii. She will tell iJl lier female relations, and they will 
gather together and go to the man's kraal, or if they cannot 
<lo that, to any kraal, and kill a beast ; the liability and 
wrong lies at the door of him who has sworn at them. This 
«x or cow will be eaten by old women or little children, 
but by none of a marriageable age ; — men are always 
riageable, so there is no necessity to except them. I 
the " inaUa," which has now gone off the woman who 
sworn at. If you remember what I said about the phi 
" U-nffifUii" a few minutes ago, you will see that thi 
■inotbcr illustration of its meaning. The women take 
^.ill and squeeze it over themselves, and then the affair 
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end, 80 far iis they are concemeil. If the women cancot 
^t al any cattle readily, as is often the case in tlie bush- 
coimtry, they will go into the hut of the offender, or if he 
lives for away and has escaped into anyone's Imt, break the 
(iifihes, tlirow his clothing away, after pulling it to pieces, 
overthrow his hut, and all this without risk to themselves, 
as tho offender has to make good the damage. 

If A hiisbitnd addresees this name to Ins wife, or, in fact. 
anyone, no matter how close the relationship, it is always 
learcd away by tJie aacrifioe of a beast. 
On the other hand, if a woman swears by "Mame~ata," you 
may always believe her. She says, " so surely as I shall 
not do this thing is what I tell you tnith." If she speaks 
falsely the opposite party would then without risk say, " Oh 
then you do this. You are nesisUa." And if you say to a 
woman, don't ilo such a thing, and die persists, then say 
will be, equivaleut to On^kosalo, and she will 
it at once. But it is dangerous to play with this, as if 
is doing what is evidently right, although you may not 
her to do it, she will at once say you have sworn at her 
,ufl6 you liave spoken eo strongly without reason. 
I may here explain that Mamaala, Vmjoko Zaln, and 
'mlxninasala, mean tlie same thing, but only diffeTeut 
Tliey are /, ihtm, and ttiey take their mother-in- 
'e place. 

Again; if a man or a woman In quarrelling with a woman 

IS aside, and looks ilisgustei^ and Tsluihi, i.e., spits 

h their teeth (from this came " Tsluihi," the Zulu 

name), it amounts to the same thing as if they had 

the words — aa this being a sign of the utmost diEgust, 

person doing so is supposed to have reason for what he 

I mean that he considers her ninazala. There was a 
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caso of this the other day which I cannot do better tl 
inention, as it iilustrates tbe strength of the custom. 
of the girls belonging ta one of tlie King's kraals i 
v.-Aiihing ill a river. A stranger woman was there, 
whom they had high words, In the course of the qut 
kIic tuiTied aside and spat through her t«eth. IminediaUi 
the girls left the water and went to the King's cattle. 
picked out a fine ox and killed it. Kothing woe i 
except that the husband of the woman had to make it g 
whereas in another case the penalty for killing the £ 
eattle would have be«n death. 

The TribtU IlhiUjKt is a much simpler affair. It is mer 
that no individual of any of the tribes which now constitu 
Zulu, will use the name of their chief or his progenitors, $ 
far as they remember, in tlic common parlance of every d 
As, for instance, tlie Zittigu tribe say mata for maiai (waXm 
and Inkosla for Ti<lianli (grass), an<l tmiu^tUdtt for u 
(assegai), ODHni/itivip foTcnlUHii. (path), because their p 
chief is Umfan-o vihida — Hs father was MdnHiii, his g 
father Imkondo, and one before him Tshani; 
Ulmipa ia all the tribes omitting the King's name, U ai 
Cetchwayo's, whom they now also IIlo«ijvi. 1 
llie root of a tree they call nxabo — -whereas the. true n 
impando. Also the hill now known as EtUabanhdu, i 
Empandwenf. Neither An thoy now use the word Am 
(lies or slander), becanae of Cetchwayo, but AmabMia, whi 
is equivalent in Hlunip.i. They do not, however, cany it t 
inr as the women, as regards omitting the very sllghla 
Rimiiarity in sound. 

And now comes the question of whether or not there i 
any rules by which they are guided in Elmipa, and hov J 
arose in tin; comitiy. 
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It is always a very difficult matter to get ftt tlic rpason 
for, or cause of, a thing, from a Kaffir. They say so-and-so 
i& 80. And if you ask how it is that it is so, the general 
answer is simply " because I" And if you press them hard, 
tiiey take reluge in saying that " it is the custom of thi 
country." If you ask questions, they will agree to anything 
and in such a manner, that I have often been deceived, 
thinking that I had at last arrived at the truth. Therefore, 
I say that one witliout a personal knowledge of Kaffir ways 
will really never get at the truth of their habits, laws, and 
ttoms, as you are obliged, in a manner, to depend greatly 
your own experience, in putting together what you hear, 
id BO arriving at a true result; and, generally, as regards 
the derivation of words, you have to decide for yourself 
altogether, as the Kaffirs have no idea of, and take no 
interest in, any such thing. A name is a name, and, if you 
«ak for an explanation, they tell you that it is a name, and 
all they know about it. 
"With this preface, then, I now, after many years' know- 
lg« of tlicm, and one or two years' cnqujrj' as to this 
icular custom, say to you that they have no rules to 
le them in Jllimipa, and I claim that the practice is one 
gKat antiquity, as the language, at this present time. 
lOBt presents the phenomenon of a double one. There is 
ily B word in it applicable to a proper name — at least 
ft far as I have enquired — which has not its corresponding 
"^ lipa; and in a case in which it might happen s& — I have 
heard of one wliich did— those interested should 
ler together and decide what they were to say. 
Ab one of Panda's sisters, who is an old woman, and well 
in the etiquette, described, to me — soma might pro- 
one name, the others might object, saying that it was 
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not a nice one, for no other reason that I can discovoi 
at last they would agree to call him bo an<l so. 

If they could, they would find a word as near as possible 
to the meaning of that which they had laid asido, but not 
ovpn that of necessity. As for example, itnpite (a, wolf), thej- 
call i^igiiduh; because Le is a great traveller — to gadvla 
means to wander — or vimdtlit 'hUniga, one vho dcspbes 
slf«p, because of his nocturnal habits; vishani (gra&s), they 
call inkaia, as being near to the name of a particular age of 
grass, i^ixta, which I have explained l)efure. Nkh, a 
stone, they call t;/a{(i, which may be translated "the g 
because they grind their com on stone-a. But on Uie d 
hand they call imhiim. the heart, iiihdilamu, 
path, iityaiwio, iii}como, a cattle t>east Emai, iniihitmpa 
and evieishe — mttnri (water), vtaiulajnhi, ^iialUn, Tnanthane. 
In all these latter Hlanipa names, 1 can discorer no connec- 
tion at all with the real ones. And & greater proof, and one 
which to my mind is inconte-stible, is that all the different 
tribes in Zululnnd havo dilTorent Illonipa terms for llm 
same words. Thus majulavAi is the Ring's kraal blaitijnt 
for water, because of the same sound as in r/iunH t>eing in 
Ensaizmigahmn, the name of Panda's fnthiT. Mak'U ia tils 
Ziantpi, Hloniin for wnti^r, because of M<nmni the £ 
their present chief, There is no difiorcncc in dialed in.nd 
is now Zulu, nor has there been for Uie last for^ 3 
perhaps longer, for what I know. Tlie only dlfferenop iit4 
ia the tefidiiy the using the Y for Uie L confined to 1 
Xumolii or Endwijuliw and the Emanm or EiMtlwa trial 
therefore if they had rules to guide them in JlUaiipa t 
difTemil tribr's such ns EnUeiwa, UUi^tti, Endieaaditt, 
Mamkili, Zunipt, Zulu, &q., &c., &c, having b«cn mixed aa 
long under one authority, would all uso the : 
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irbercos they do not do bo: and that lias caused ihc 

Dgua^ to be not only a double one, as I have said, but, 

p of mudtitudes of words, they liave throe or four 

I express the same moaning, wldch, by tho admixture of 

tribea, are known all over Zululand. Or, say that the living 

under the same authority, and the mixture of tribes, has 

nothing at all to do with it-^I mean the fact of there being 

^ wf>aratc mlea, for each tribe may be so in spite of that — 

■B tliink it still incredible that so many small tribes, all 

^P^waking the same language, not diffcnng In dialect lifae the 

"* AmoEwazi and the Amatonga, and living close together, 

should have different rules for IHtmipa. 

I will give yet another proof, and that is the Hlmiipn word 
nior utifmio (cattle beast) amongst the AinamlmtL On!com" 
1 tho chief of that division before their present one 
About the time he was killed by the Emtetwa 
f Dingiswnyo, was the time when whites began first to 
I bcMtl of, or rathtir known. The great thing amongst 
( i& wcU-knoivn by tho natives to be money, and no 
klbt it was so at tJie time of bis death, as cattle are valued 
wndingly amongst them — are in fact their ■'laali." 
f now call ihein invariably by that name — Ulonipa'iwj 
r dead chief Onkomo. 
F It in well knoKU that there is a fosliion in Illmijia, as in 
Lbifig else amongst whites and blacks ; and there aie 
e who set it. If a certain kind of head or colour of 
tDket is wliipted by the King, or his sous and daughters, 
t {mmi^diAl<rly in leijuest lUl over the country by those 
Q are of rank and importance enough to risk the wearing 
So it is with Jllonijxi^^axid as an instance I may give 
ihwayu. It began amongst his female relations aad 
■loolcalij girls at his own kraol, and then spread to the 
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King's kraals, and so aa the natives pnt it, it began to N^ 
known all over the conntrj that he was Hlonipa'd. One man 
in talking to another would innocently use the woM .■iviaeeho ■ 
the other would etop liini saying "Don't you knuw they 
Jllonipabim nowl" " No," the other would rejily, "what 
do they aay 1" "They say Amatwata." And thus though 
there are other Blmipa words for Amaceho (slander), which, 
in the case of another, tliey would use without scrujile, yet. 
as it IB the King, they enquire about it, and tints it gradually 
spreads, till all use the sanio word. _ 

I don't know whether what I bavo said proves my a 
ment, viz., that Hlonijia is a very ancient custom i 
them ; that it is veiy strictly observed ; and that they b 
no rules for their guidance, as to the adoption of a woi^ 
the place of the one ortiinarily in use. If it he not m 
must beg you to remember another tiling I have tonol 
upon in this paper, viz., that there is much, which ono ? 
is well acquainted with Kaffirs and their ways knows, b 
yet is unable to write about, much which, if I may eo put H^ 
ho knows intuitively. Init yet is unable to -offer proof of; 
and I would beg of you to believe that I would have stated 
nothing here nnless I was tolerably sure, in my own mind, 
that it was correct. 

I have made this paper ns short and as concise aa I coiiI£ 
l>eing afraid that, if uninleresting when brief, lud ] 
lengthened it by an infusion of words, simply for Uie s 
of occupying a little more time in its delivery, I would li 
rendered it weaker than it is even now. And, for t 
want of interest there is, pray consider that it arisen t 
my manner of treatment^ not from the matter itself, » 
is liy no means iminterestiDg to a Natal audience. 
I have another reason for making tliia a short piipt-r. 
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that is because, although I have written all that I know on 
the subject, yet, amongst those who hear me, there will no 
doubt be many who understand the custom, and will wish for 
further information which I may have forgotten, or perhaps 
am imable to give; therefore I have left time, without 
running it too late, to answer any questions I can, and to 
avow my ignorance as to those which I cannot elucidate. 




31 IppcnilLEtath* Euay on "ThETatl» Ilj' 
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tim iifSatBl, Aogiut «, l£7tl.| 

Since writing tliLs essay, I have been farotired 
further remarks from Mr Leslie, as undemoted : — 



•' Docember 16, 1870, 

" J &11I not at bU satislieil with the commonly-raceived idea u to 
the dtuulIiDesa of the Taclw Fly, neither am I, sa I dunaay ynn havo 
>eea, iatiifieJ with your eipkontioii of the cmibcs of death to c«ttl« 
in cauntrioa infestenl by the fly. I lieuil yesterday that Capt. Kltott, 
OD his joamcy from the Tati to I}elagoa, had four pock-oxen, and 
they have escaped, 

" My theory, that the ily in iIciuHy, but goes in drovt^, and eo 
cattle driven a liiort distance tbrmigh bnah nmy escape, by not falling 
in with Any of these drorea, I thought a good one ; bnt this 
junmey of Eltou'a, if truly ropiMed, npiets that. 

" It ajipeora to me — and it is a common Ksfljr saying — that 
dy affects those places most whore the xcbras are plentiful. I ~ 
places in tho Zulu country where cattle arc mirc to die if krpt then 
any tirae^say a few dftj-B ; bnt thoy can be safely tlrUva ihrougk, 
even although they eat on tbe way. I know another place, whicli 
1 knew to ho had, where 1 tost an ox this time, although they wow 
never oataponned and never halted. In the loraxcT diHtrict, 
are no zabrss ; in the latter, ILhtq are plenty. 

" Elton, I believe, says he saw the fly settle in hundreds i 
tixen, and tberc were no ill rfTeuts, I am puzxlcd what to think. 

" It is very easy to upset Buy other person's explanation ot 
cause of desth of cattle in tlieio districts, but it ia very difficol: 
construct a theory ; and more so to give a decided opituui tliat 
hold Kilter." 
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n- 20, 1870. 

*' I'Frliaps yuQ are nwarc tliat if the Tsetse nttlea upon your hand, 
liough it leavBB no mark oud yoa do not feel it at the time, yet it 
» aare, itchy leeliao ; and n sliglit scratch will leave a 

L"Tli« symptonu of Taetao are not alvaya the Mama. Cattle will 

I die, fat, in a few ilays. At other times they will linger 

Bf BQo&thfl, getting thinner and thinner, and never appearing to got 

~ sUyfiU, though thoy eat votaoionaly to the laat— even when they 

t (jet op from weakuoss, they will eat all round where they 

It way l>e that the former arc bmlly bitten, or in some way 

« abiorlied more of the poison— the liittcr not so badly. 

^ Certain root* which the KnSirs know — of the nature of febrifuge 

J hitter, are good for this diaenac, whatever it ia. So is 

t nothing, that I have heard of, fa a certain cure. Same- 

i, however, they recover, especi^ly if they are not subjected to 

t, cold weather, in their wc»k state. 

•' Thure ia no doubt whalflvor about wliat 1 told yon, as tu the 
ITtiaJuine,' i.t, Tsotee fly, having spread in tho Zuiu uountry, 
g ont cattle from places, whers they had thriven from time 
memorial. 

" I tliink I have now told you all 1 know about tlio Toetae. 
■• You™ tnily, 



I 2fote. — I publish these remarks *o tliat readers at a dk- 
IBoe mny underetainl t)ie argutnents likely to be ased iii 

■abating any ttieory as to the death cf cattle from otlier 
HiBcs than that of the bite of tlic Tsetse fly, in spots 

ihcaltby for cattle. 



I Individaally, I havi- no theory ns tn the caum- of di'ath, 
, suggest the greater probiibility of it proi;eeding from 
I exceptional poison in thr vegetation or atmosphere 
ing in those spots. 



THE TSrrSE FLT. 

The theory appears to have originated with the original 
Zulus, and is only known amongst their offahoots — the 
Amaswazi, the Malilamene or UmzeJIa's people, and the 
Motahole. Dr. Livingstone mentions th»t neitlier the 
Portuguese nor other inhabitants of Africa, to the nortli of 
these tribes, havt luiy suth theory an to tliia extraordinary 
tause of death in cattle, and he appears to have fuIopt«d it 
from them. I have reason to believe, from experiments 
upon dogs, thai thc'disease vrill yield to the adminietrat 
of quinine and pui^atives. 

St. Vincent Erskims, 



Remarks on Mr St. Vincent Erskine's Paper on thb 
Tsetse Flv. 



With groat courtesy Mr Erskiue put me in p 
his paper on the above subject, in which I see he . 
the received idea that the bite of the fly is fatal to th« o 
Uie horse, and the dog. 

I, unfortunately, kno* something of tlie Tsetee, i 
although I have never studied or examined the Bubjee 
scientifically, yet there are eomo ports of Mr 1 
paper with which 1 cannot agree. 

Pnge 19 : — " Then comes the other iitle of the (|nestion ; 
where cattle lived at one time there is now the fly and thera &] 
cattle T becauBo, I will onawer, tbe anuiiiig pictnro wMch n 
ont of K diamlil wilderuosa, was BudJenly changed, dcslroyed at 
fell nwuop, by some reckless and blouil-thiraty tyrant, tbe cattle w 
Bwept away, themcu killed, tlie women taken captive, thehntabi 
leaving 'not a wrack behind,' and the wildemeu is again rMta 
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» ita primitive and imdlBtnrbed qolet. The baSolo roturuB to hia 

lonts, nnd the ginSe and tgoin appearB upon 

« scene thG Tsetse fljr 1" 

For aome years after Panda became King of the Zulus, 

) countrj', between and about tlie jujiction of the black 

tu\ white Umvolosi, was thickly popalatcd and full of 

ittle. 

There have been no wara whatever in Zulu-land since his 

1, exeept the battle of the Tugala. But Mr Ersklne's 

feJient" has been the "reckless and blood-thirsty tyrant" 

at, gradually creeping up from the northward and eost- 

rd, swept away the cattle and " left not a wnick behind." 

ad, more than that, during the last three years there has 

a a great prevalence of easterly and northcriy winds in 

B Zulu country, and the consequence has been, that where 

iMokane (Zulu name for the Tsetse) was before, i.e., up 

L 4U) the grass lands, for ten or twelve miles from the borders 

of the bush country, no cattle can now live. 

Fa^ 26 and 27: — "At present certain EaSrs ore willing, for » 

I , moderate consideration, to talie tbcir cattle through tlie fly country, 

1, they state, tliat they seldom los e any, in consequence of their 

gtving them meiduiiie (or mud'). This moilicine, containing a namber 

i 7««ts« moaliDd op. Of oourae,* the llj has nothing to do with the 

ntive properties of the mati, which is probably 

I Might mentiim that it i« said ' districts infested by the Tsetse 
n he nJoly posaed throngh in the night,' .... The natives 
« intnidnued uattlo to spots which were several days distant from 
ijldiy oonntiy. 

* Wbj", "of course 1" I am nware that natives do run 
I through infected districts. But I ali^n know from 
a that it is a lottery — sometimes thuy escape, and some- 
• Uiej- tlie — and I accoiuil for this, by the fact of the fly 
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attaching itfldf to gaiiii> in swarms. H k not npmd ■B'l 
over the country, like the Uouae fl)" — some on every tfee U 
bush — I>ut keeps together ill droves. TJio natives' cjUtli 
sometimea, do not come acroea any of these swai 
escape. \Vlien tbey do meet them, they die. 

I do not say tlmt Mr. Erskiiie is wrong in his conclusioi 
but I should like to hear his ideas on the nhove few faots. I 
David hesuR. \ 



AnsWER TO Mr Leslie's Cihtique on Mr Kiihkin^ 
Paj-er on the Tsetse Flv. 

1. Mr Leslie, from the vpiy precision with which he poia 
out the spread of tho Hy, namely from the northward 1 
eastward, would aecm to denionatrate most strongly that t] 
cause of dfath is not a Hy, which ought to sprba^l i 
promiecuoUBly in all directions, together with the g;une t 
which it attaches itself. 

Why should the fly extend only northii'ard and eastwardlB 
Does the game extend only in this manner^ Would BOl 
tliia parlicuhir spread of unliealthy country, pe-rhnps, 1 
more likely to occur from spread of certain vif^etati 
favoured hy the s|ieoi<il eliiniitio influence's roeatinnod^ 
Wotdd not the Bprcad of vegetation, in the alow and c 
scribed direction, defined by Mr Leslie, be more probf 
than that of an insect, constantly referred to in works ^ 
travel, as well as by Mr Leslie in <)uery 3, as migt^my f 

3, Dr. Lt^-ingstonu expressly states tliat the limits of i 
Tsetse fly are sometimia slioqily delimid. and, as I said, ti 
Kaflirs Iwing willing, for a modernt-e consideration, to a 
their cattle to be bitten by tho fly, it is proved that t 
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medicine cures the disease under discussion; any part of it 
being composed of fly, mashed up, it is shown that fly infests 
the country; therefore, Mr Leslie's statement, that the cattle 
do not come across the fly, is not in "point." Abrupt 
cessation of suitable soil, or " exposure," might explain the 
limit of the vegetation, in the latter; and partial poverty of 
soil, and limited vegetation, in the former. Under favourable 
conditions (perhaps "easterly and northerly winds") the weed 
might be able to propagate to its extraordinary bounds, and 
geological faults, or "thinnings out" of formations, might 
deflno its ordinary limits. 

Prevalence of particular winds might be the cause of an 
unusual amount of miasma or epidemic. 

St. Vincent W. Erskine. 

September let, 1870. 
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SoMK months ago I had tho pleasure of cadeavouring 
intotvst the members of this Association in a peculiar KoJ 
custom, which I had reason to believe was not known to 
many. And in writing of that Institution — for such it is — 
I mentioned en jiassant the laws, habits, and modes of 
thought and speech of tho Kaffirs. To-night I will try, 
best I can, to explain some of these to you; and it 
wish, if possible, to combine with this explanation something' 
which may be useful to ina9t«rs and mistresses in th^ 
treatment of their native servants. 

There can bo no doubt about it, that, if you understand a 
man, it is easier to deal witli him, and this applies eqi 
to your ft'iend or your labourer. It is with the latter 
I have to-night mostly to deal, though I t)unk il porCc 
possible to have a frienil amongst the natives. There 
many of them as thorough gentlemen lu their w^, m 
are in ours. 

I do not know that I can do better than refer you to 
former paper on " Illnnvpa" and request you, when you hi 
tills one, to bear in mind what I Intve there spoken of, 
said that I thought it would take a lifetime to make 
tlioroughly acquainted with their modes of thought, 
p(!cidiarities of speech, their untranslatable idioms, and 
superstitions, and I also mentioned the customs conoi 



or 



THE LABOUR QUESTION. 18& 

rith the conduct of children to parents, and of parents to 
children — the laws of inheritance as regarded cattle, goods, 
daughters, wivea, &e. — the proper forma of poUtenesa ob- 
served amongst themselves, both to strangers and relatives 
— the rules by which they wont in marrying and paying for 
ihtii wives, and much more, that it is impossible to com- 
i in one paper, hut as much of which, as I can; I shall 

mdeavDor to make plain to you as I go on. 



The Laboub Quertiox. 

, We continually hear the cry of "want of labour;" and 

J doubt whatever that this same want has a bnle- 

il inflaence upon the progress of the Colony. But we must 

femerabcr that these people, amongst whom we live, aro 

iodependent of us; they are our peasantry, not our serfs. 

L an absolute necessity that they should work. At 

JH would be bailed as a healthful sign, and wages 

Bed accordingly. Here, by some reason or other, it 

pdedded tliat because there are 17,000 whites who require 

MUT, and cannot afford to pay more than a certain sum, 

D 250,000 blacks ought mknles wkntes to fiiraish it! 

' people say that it is a shame to see so many 

msands of ablebodicd blacks amongst us so lightly taxed, 

b they can afford to work a veiy little, and rest a great 

IS we are fainting for want of the labour which 

pey can supply; that after they have bought a wife, they 



1 eit down for the rest of their lives, and live on the 



labour; and 

seems 



pro- 



thcir only remedy for this 
kotnaloua state of things seems to be — double or treble tlie 
pL tax, and compel them to come out. 
|1 agree that it is sad to see tills state of things, but it 
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cannot be altered in a day. We mast Qith«- tako t 
i:hildrea and educate them, so that the next generation il 
have some idea of the principles regulating labour I 
taxation, nnd ao itnbuo the natives with new habits asd^ 
knowledge — and this can be done, if gradually and carefully 
ilone by Government — or we must cairy things with a high 
hand, force them into civilization, and be prepared for tfao 
preliminary war which will infallibly break out. Tho native 
might pay something more — grtiinblo and pay — and ' 
might for a time be a httle easier as to labour. But a 
cultivation of our land increases, the lack would sitrely con 
Again, because the Kaffir will only work until his own simpj 
wants, and his requirements for paying his taxes, are as 
llien go to his kraal as before. To rectify this, we shon 
liave again to put on more taxation, and the ignorant n 
stnicted savage would look upon ub as the horsR-Jeeck^ 
daughter, whoso constant cry was — "Give, give!" It 16 n 
generally known, but I think I may say, without ext 
ation, that hundreds of heads of families are at this t 
yoing back into the Zuhi country, rather than submit to ti 
restraints and taxation now inipOBcd upon them. Thai 
[loople arc out of our control ; arc (Uaaffectcd towards I 
and leaven the tribes around with their rlisaiTection ; t 
herein lies au increasing danger, which must be c 
watched and giianled against, for it is a aerious one ; and HI 
must In^ careful not tu ignore it and "live in a fools'-juu 
by shutting our eyes to it. 

A Kaffir, although foml of money, and perfectly i 
aware of the power and luxuries that money brings I 
will not sacriHce all his old habits for the sake of the IDs. ti 
12s. a month ha gets from liis master. In time thosa hoi 
and traditions mny he cast a«idc, hut that will only p 
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I education, and from a careful, "stoiuly," honourtiblp. 
jolicy towards tliem. It must be the dropping water whicli 
I will wear away this rock. A strong current will only cauaii 
k turbulence, breakers, and 'langpr. 



SCGGESTIOSS FOB tiOATCKNlNG TnR KAFFlIiS. 

It perhaps may be that the discussiun of matters toucliing 

n tlie Government of (lie KnlJves would be out of jdace in 

Wjui Institution of this kind; but evei^oue wbo knows any- 

V thing of native character aud habits, will know how difficult 

jit is, in speaking of them at all, to avoid toucliing on this 

■■(IDeetion ; and if 1 were addressing an audience in another 

country, who were only interested othno logically, I might 

content myself with an etbnographica! jta])er. But here — 

ftvharv ererytbing connected with the races amongst which 

we live concerns us deeply, and nothing more bo than the 

X>sition as to how we are to do good to lliem, and receive 

Blvenefit from them, which 1 take to be the essence of good 

tvemment, when the educated man is the governing power, 

wiho savage the governed — I tliink I may be pardoned if 

I controveisy ej^aepa in. In ciiilized nations it is now 

■Allowed that the very essence and refinement of governing 

lis to interfere na little as possible, or not at all, with the 

tlilwrty of tlio subject — not eien to restrain him from doing 

^inril to himself, or to compel Mm to do Iiimself good, but to 

I trust tlint til his own nature, to hia suiTouudings, or to the 

LinSueoce of ]>uhlic opinion. It is only when what be docs, 

« damage or lose to big neighbour, that the law stops in, 

Iprotects the sufferer, and punishes the ill-doer. In ii 

dioniogeneoua nation benefita are of a necessity reciprocal ; 

injuries cqtiidly bo. 
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1 becomes rich he has more money to 
or spend, thua benefitting in a greater degree the objects of 
hia charity, or those with whom lie deals. If he loses his 
money lie has less to spend, and those whom lie haa aided, 
or those with whom he deaJt, feel, in their diS'erent 
tions, the injury he has suffered. To go to higher illni 
tlons. The genius who has created a noble statue, or 
splendid painting, receives benefit in fame and wealth ; but 
be gives to those who can appreciate his creation, and who 
g^ve him his money and hia celebrity, that "joy for ever" 
which they receive from gazing on a "thing of beauty." — & 
magnificent work of art-. An author does this in a still 
higher degree, inasmuch as a prunting may he destroyed, n. 
statue broken and foi;gotteD : but a moral sentiment, a noblu 
thought, has immortal life, and although the work in which 
t, yet it lives in the minds of the people, and 
endures for ever, fructifying ^nd leavenbg " not for an 
but for all time," When a poor man works for a rich 
the benefits are equalised. There can be no differenee 
interests in a nation like Britain, and, therefore what is 
for one muBt be good for all, when we escape the snare of 
class legislation. 

Here it is not so ; for with us there is a decided aata] 
ism. We, the dominant race, are insensibly led to fee! 
the natives ought to be our hewers of wood and drawers 
water ; and it is in the very nature of those we have 
govern to believe, that we have no other object in 
than to get as much as we can out of them, and on th< 
part to evade, in every posaibiB way, giving any return ft 
the benefits they receive from us. There is no reciprocity 
here, simply because they do not see that what we propose 
for their benefit is really so. Therefore, Uicxe must 
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^pikeoessitf be doss legislation; and the essence of good 

* govenunent in this Colony would be, to do good to the 

natives, and to receive in return an equivalent benefit and 



ini 
D not] 



To understand how to set about this work, then, and to 

give us the right to criticize those who are attempting it, it 

becomes necessaiy that we should know something of the 

laws, habits, and custoniB of the people amongst whom we 

dwell — something, in fact, of their character. If I know 

nothing about sugar, for instance, it would bo presumptuous 

in me to say So-and-so was a bad buyer; and if, repeating 

'Duly what I was told, I ehoidd first find out whether my 

fonnaut was himself qualified to judge. And if I knew 

nothing about the qualities and requirements of a coffee-tree, 

T should not be surprised if I got a bad crop. Therefore, if 

I am equally ignorant of the people who serve me, it would 

1h! more just to sny, not that they are bad servants, but that 

I did not know liow to manage them. Again, if I had bad 

land, and could get no other, I should have to be content 

with the crops it gave me ; but if I thoroughly understood 

D^tabilities, I should not blame myself or the laud, because 

retaniB were disappointing, but should try and improve 

So with Kaffirs. Vou must rest content with what you 

get from them ; but to know what that is, you must 

hunt /Afm. When you have acquired that desideratum, 

may the more easily improve tlieir working powers, 

ir honesty and cirility. 



Marriage Customs. 

I will endeavour to-night to impart to you a portion of 
I little I have learned, during lay rather intimate and 
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extensive intercouwe with them, about the natives wil 
whom wo daily mix, witli tlie hope that it may be of interest 
to you as members of this Association, as masters and 
mistresses of households and plantations, and as Britiali 
people wlio hold in their hands the destiiuea of the savagn 
nations of South Africa. 

I think I may reasonably begin my endeavour to delineatvl 
their manners, temperament, and customs, at those connected 
with marriage, as it is a good starting point for an 
tion of Kaffir character. 

It ia a miatahe to imagine that a girl is sold by her father 
in the same manner, and witli the same authority, with 
which he would dieijose of a cow. There may he a fow 
instances of such things being done, but they are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Amongst people of high rank it is not 
etiquette for the girl to chcroso her husband. She will tat« 
a pride in saying tliat such as she has no choice; and that 
she is of stifficit>nt position to be compelled to go where the 
chief or the King sends her. Amongst the middle class the 
young men have always tlieir sweethearts, whom they know 
will marry them immediately they are in a position to claim 
the fiillUroent of their promise. Tliey are, as a rule, fdthfttl 
to them; and if any other richer suitor send a couple of 
friends, with one or two young heifers, to the father, to 
*' Titlmia" {i.e., " shoot the daughter"), if she refusos, they 
are quietly sent bock. Perhaps a more literal translation ~ 
this phrase would be " hit her hard," as the iuter])retAt» 
" shoot" has only been applicable since their knowledge 
fire-arms, llie word is here used in a joking 
heifer is the " arles-penny," which, if accepted, clinches 
bargain — ergo, he has shot, winged, crippled her, so that 
can't get away from him. I know of many men, with plml 
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of cattle, ivUo arc obliged to pcmain bacliolors because they 
can't got a girl to accept them. 

When the parties are agreed, great preparations are made. 

Both sides have new dancea and songs, and it is a matter o 

«muIatiou as to which shall excel. The bride has always 

ready a stock of mats, spoons, dishes, &c., which she has 

been preparing; and her father gives her a blanket, and cattle 

according to liis rank. But no girl ever goes to her husband 

without one beast, which is ever afterwards looked upon as 

the ox of the " Ajnadhio:i;" the loss of which by death 

vould be considered a token of desertion by the protecting 

spirits of her father's house; and the slaughter of whicli, in 

the event of any calamity stiuli as disease or barrenness, is 

4n acceptable sacrifice. 

I When the eventfiil day has arrived, the bride and party — 

I the higher the rank the more followers— sot otit for the 

I bridegroom's kraal; which, however, they ivill not enter 

I until it is night, singing and (Uncing as they ciime. There 

I nro ct^rtflin hut« prepared for them, and " no one lookcth 

I upon their approach." If the ])air live close together, tho 

I party of the bride, will go straight to tlie spot appointed for 

I t1u> ceremony. If not, it is as I have stated above. Early 

I in tie morning they go down to some stream, wash and 

■ <]ress, and, about mid-day, come up and begin the dance, the 
I brid^room's party looking on. Wien both sides have 
lliuiahed, which may or may not be the first day, a beast, 
ft wbicb belongs to the bride's party, is slaughtered by tlut 
Bliridegroom. At lUght the girl goes wandering about the 
Bkna}, with a following of her o\vn sex, but relations of the 

■ inaD's. She is crjTng for her father's house, where she was ' 
vweli treated. Mow she is coming into a strange household, 
rvlur« she may be ill used, and has tlie certainty only of 
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hard work and childbirth. Sho is eapposed to be tiying b 
run away, and the girls to be preventing her. 

Next day the husband, his brother, sister, and friends, 
take their seats in the cattle kraal, and the second and Iset 
part of the ceremony, " tihiJtlambisa," takes place. The bride 
conies in with her party of girls, carrying in her hand an 
assegai — which, by the way, she has carried all through. 
One girl beara a pot of water, and a calabash spoon ; another 
Bomo beads. The bride pours some water into the spoon, as 
also some beads. Then, coming np, singing and dancing, 
she throws it over her husband. She lepeats this with her 
brother and sisteT-in-law, striking the latter at the same time, 
as a symbol that sh« from that time takes authority over the 
^rla in her husband's household. Immediately this is done 
she breaks the staff of the assegai which she has all along 
held in her hand, and makes a run for the gate of the kraal 
as a last effort to get away. If she is not stopped \ 
young man aj^ointi^d for the purpose, it is looked upon a 
great disgrace, and the husband bos to pay a beast to { 
her back. " VkMamtHia " means, t-o give wherewithal i 
wash the hands. I think it is a symbol that on that ^ 
sho has washed away all her old life. The marriage i 
are then finished. No widow when re-married breaks f 
staff of the assegai. 

The principal idea in a Kaffir wedding seems to be, to si 
the great unwillingness of the girl to bo transformed u 
wife. When an English girl is married, it is incumlM 
npon herself, her bridesmaids, and all her female relatirt 
to shed tears abundantly, as if the great event of their li 
were one of sorrow ajid woe 1 Just so with the 
The whole ceremony is ba^ed upon this a^umption. 
modest girl will omit nothing, but fight tooth and nail i 
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all the observancfiB. Hence most of the chargoa of cruelty 
-we were entertained with &omc time ago ; and wliich oniy 
ehowed ignorance of the native customs. 

For some time al^cr marriage the wife will not eat sour 
m ilk. She was paid for with milk-giving cattle, and she 
could not eat her own purcliaso price. She woidd bo 
" nesisiia " — would havo dirt, would be defiled. But after a 
time Bhe will go home to her father's, taking the broken 
aesegoi with her, and come back with a goat, a sheep, or n 
beast, according to the rank of the parties. Thie is 
al&ughtered, and the " iskila " — the dirt or defiling principle 
—goes off tlie milk into the dead animal, and henceforth 
the milk may be eaten 1 In native metaphorical phrase — 
"she bos cleaned her spoon." Each wife in a kraul has her 
SQparate hut, her independent household. 



The Training of Children. 

It is part of Kaffir law that, if no children result from the 
I Qnion, the wife may he returned, or compensation claimed. 
I The latter is often done ; the former very seldom. It is 
I also the case that if any of the cattle, which have been paid 
\ for her, die within the year, they must he repJaced. This 
■ cuKtom causes much litigation, as a man may, through pre- 
I valence of disease or a bad locality, have to go on paying for 
IjG&rs, This is also the case in bargains amongst themselves. 
^f a man buys a cow from another, or gets one given him 
r tiis ubiaf, and she dies, the seller or tlio giver has to 
IropIttCt! ; but as this is no object to them, it may be years 
>cforo this is done. 

When a child ia bom, all in the kraal eat medicine, Le., 
someitbing to protect them from any evil infiuence. They 
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do the same oa tlie occasion of a deAtli. The little one 
for the first two or three daya fed upon sour milk. It ia nob 
until the third day, at soonest, that it receives its natural 
sustenance. KafBr children's training is a very hard on& 
They roll about in the sun or the rain, thpy scraiubli* for 
what they get to eat, they sleep in the huts without coveriug^ 
and the result is that only those of hardy constitutions sur-. 
vive. I never yet, even in a single instance, inquired of 
old Kaffir woman who had had children, but I found 
had lost one or mora of them in this way. 

^Vhen they become a little older, say about eight or ninef 
the boys' first duty is to herd the calves ; and the glrla to do 
any little odd jobs about the kraal wliich their mothera may 
desire — principally fetching water— and you will see a little 
thing tottoring along, not much bigger than the pot or dish 
ahe carries on her head. How well and gracefully these 
Kaffir girls and women carry burdens in that way I I havi 
Been tliem with a round clay pot, holding about six galli 
full of water ; they tivist a little grass into a ring of aboi 
three or four inches in diameter, place that on tlieir heai 
on it they place the pot, and away they go, up and doi 
hill, and along broken ground; they will stop and ti 
but never put a hand to it; and yet they never break 
spill ! 

This I may safely say Ls all the training native ohDi 
get. They leam other things, such as — the females, 
dress, pot making, and hoeing; and the boys hunting 
cow milking— of themselves. Tlic natives have no idea 
" training up a child in the way he should go." If a girl 
a boy refuses to do anything tliey are told, the parents . " 
say that he or she is not old enough yot ; in a few yt 
they will have grown up, and have more sen-se ! 
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The natives Imve do idea of morality wliatever. A lie U 

useful in daily life; but they admit that it ia awkward, if 

found out; if successful, it is considered rather a clever 

tbiBg than otherwise. In trading with them, you may 

make up your mind that all they tell you is untrue, and 

act accordingly. Give no heed to their representations as 

to the age of a cow, or the value of any article. But yet, in 

" a deal," if you adhere to the truth, " it bothers them 

I entirely." Your o\Tn natives, on the other hand, if they like 

1 you, will lie for your benefit as strongly as the opposite 

I party against you; and both sides think it all fair trade. 

The natives have been brought up in one fixed idea, viz., 

to do as little as they can for anybody. They have been 

used to work for the ICing and their chiefs without pay, and 

the fihirkmg feeling has i)een bred in the bone; therefore, 

though we, with our notions of what work ought to be, cry 

out against the laziness of the Kaffirs, and grumble at the 

trouble they are to us, yet I do not really think that it is so 

much their fault as their breeding, which they cannot ovei^ 

! come in a day. The dislike to steady, constant work, is 

, inherent in them. Hoeing from morning till night is 

I especially irksome. For a rush of work and then a long 

I inten'al of rest, Kaffirs are good; but for steady manual 

I labour, as we understand it, they require constant super- 

I vision. But, again, this supervising is a difficult matter. 

I It is not easy to get the right quantity of work out of a 

I native and yet have him to lilce you. It is not to be done 

I by constant "nagging," nor yet by the solitaty sjatem, 

I which I have heaid has been adopted in the colony; [ 

1 posting them out here and there, so that they havo 
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DO Opportunity of speaking to one another, and it i 
supposed they must therefore workj but it is only to 1 
done by the constant presence of some one who i 
understand their language and their habits, who wiB'] 
neither bully nor joke with them, who knows bow to put 
in a word of commendation when dcservetl, and, on tJie 
other hand, to give them n short, sharp admonition, vhen 
ne'^^essary, with a threat of punishment in case of repettUon 
of the offence, which threat must always be carried out It 
is a difficult matter to say what is the best form of poniBli- 
ment for a native, but I incline to tlie old plan, which I 
have lieard freely described as " hitting him over the head 
with a hoe 1 " If you fine him, he suffers loss, and the 
punishment. rankles, and he feels as if he had been ii]jared| J 
whereas if you thrash him, after it is over he is no won%4 
but would not like to have to go through it agfun. If iuM 
is in the wrong, twenty to one he will not complun. 
Never let a woman litV her hand to a Kaffir; it is a disgrace 
to him; I say nothing of what it is to her. Let her com- 
plain to some male relative or to a Magistrate; but — ^keep 
her hands off 1 

I have often heard people comply of the disobl^ 
nature of the Kaffir. If you ask him to do the simpl 
thing, when ho is not in your employ, the answer ii 
is, "What will you give raaV Naturally so. I think, 
are not our equals, neither do we live amongst them, 
do not visit at their homes, and do them Uttle kindnes 
Tlie only relation, betwixt the generality of whit«e i 
blacks, is tliat of employer and employed. The one tries d 
he can to get as much as possible out of the other, Tfafl| 
is no idea of reciprocity. I hear nothing but " tax as h 
s\» possible" on the one side, and "ask plenty wage" ( 
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) othor. We never attempt to teach them in any way, 

Tiat they leam they pick up of themselves, and they do 

I not often pick up much good. We try to get at their purses 

■jnat now, be«aaae we aro poor, and they are supposed to be 

mparadvely rich ; but we ouglit to have tlie manliness to 

y that it is necessity which presses us on to this course. I 

lever yet he&rd that protection to the exile, be he white or 

lick, was a thing that he must, pay for in Britain, or in a 

Jritish colony. 

It is often baid that the Kaffirs are arrant thieves : well, 

wrhapa they are so, in a wuy. That they cannot be trusted 

IfitU anything. I don't admit. If you show a native that 

rou Intrust liim ; il' you are constantly on the watch against 

wft ; a, on something being mislaid, you don't take the 

ronble lo look for it, hut, priding yourself on you own care 

1 meUiod, at once tax the Kofiir with having stolen it; if 

nju constantly express the opinion that your sugar is 

ihed, your wine lessened in quantity, your meal not 

p much as there was yesterday, and every day a^k your 

"Who has been at my wLne, my sugar, or my mcall" 

^ly then you Iiad better put everything under lock and key 

Jt once, because your native will most certainly steal some 

KieD he gets a chance. On the other hand, if you can i-aise 

enough to say, '■Here, Tom, see this meal, sugar, 

K., well, mind you look after everything, as I am going 

' I tliiuk, without doubt, your goods and chattels 

Kild be taken care of. Trust him, and, ns a rule, he will 

i faithful; show that you distrust him, and he will ^ve 

i to justify the feeling. There is one tiling, however, 

ba may make up your mind to, and that is — there are 

r Kaffirs who will not leave the impress of two fingers 

» tliumb in the sugar-howl j for, like others, they have 

Icwect tooth I 
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Their moral principles are very low, A titeft, a lie, 
even a murder are all very well, providing the first two are 
not found out, and BufHciont provocation is given for ths Inst. 
The value they put upon life ia so little, that the killing 
another is consequently not thought by them such 
enormous crime oa with us. If a man has given suf 
]irovocation, it is his part to see that he does not get 
for it. 

The natives are not bound by their law to give up 
thing they may have found, which has been lost by si 
one else. T!ie loser should have taken better care of 
property, ia their moral theory. 

I have heard also of their cruelty. Yes, they are ci 
as wo look upon it, but, like the dogs in Watts' hynm^: 
"it is their nature to." "VVe ought to try and teach them 
better, instead of vilifying them for what tliey cannot help 
— or, rather, for what they do not sw the wickedness of. 
We might as well censure the alligator, for stowing away 
the man he has drowned, in his larder in the roods, until 
lie becomes properly tender, and then eating him. We 
shudder at the cruelty of tho death, but we do not bl 
the reptile's tiwdtis opfraniii. 

Again, I may refer to tho many scenes of contusion 
recrimination between the Kaffir and his master, which 
from a want of knowledge of the language ; and I 
give a better example of what I mean than the woi 
which a native often prefaces a speech wherein he 
express a difference of opiiuon. " Amanga " literally mi 
"lies;" but, idiomatically, it is the most polite fo) 
contradiction. It is equivalent to our " I beg your pi 
I must differ from you." How often luvo I heard a 
man say, speaking of some conversation with a n 
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r " Vilty, the first word the so-atid-so fellow said, was that I 
Didn't I warm him ! He won't do that again." No, 
I should think not^ You may take it for granted that a 
Kaffir will never be deliberately insolent without cause. If 
you speak to Mm properly he will answer you so, but if you 
hsbitually speak harshly, and in an angry voice, you will 
" raise hia corruption," and get insolence in return. People 
speak of Kaffirs being so far below whites, while they act a& 
if they considered them of ft higher nature; for, if Eiigliahmon 
were spoken to in the way that many masters and white* 
generally speak to natives, it strikes me there would be li 
Iveach of tlie peace in a very short time ; but then tUey ai-c 
iniy '< adjeclived niggers !" 
Every employer of Kaffir labour ouglit either to study, or 
1 some one about him who has studied the customs, 
ings, and nature of the natives. He would then know 
lat to expect from them, and never bo disappointed; 
Muse, on that knowledge he would base his calcultions, 
(md his conduct tn them. 

I say that the Kalhrs are — when you know them and they 
tnow you — notwithstanding all their sliortcomings, a kindly, 
hospitiible race ; and in time, with good management, good 
ti-aining, and good treatment, will become good subjects, 
1 workers, and faithfiil friends. 



Kaffir Etiquette. 

Their forms of jioliteness are very strictly adhei-ed to, and 

e nmny. When a stranger arrives at a kraal, he will most 

kdy — if in the daytime — find the owner sitting out by the 

f, and he will hilfta (sfjute) ; he will say vvir/ave (literally 

Bfti«Dd"), but it is 3, respectful salutation. If he is liia 
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Duperior he will place his assegais at a little distanco, adn 
and sit down, saying notlung until Lo is saluted in b 
Presently the head man will say — Saka bona, abbrevi 
o{ ffc s<t u ffa bma (literally, "I will see you," eqiUTalentfl 
our "good morning 1"), and all round, one by one, will gjve 
him the same greeUng. He will answer to each one separa- 
tely — Yebo (yea, I agree) j aftor that, convorealion may go 
on. If the owner is not at tlie gate, but in his hut, even 
nUhough the visitor did not como to him, yet lie will not 
leave without going up to salute liim, as it might be said 
that he was sneaking about the kraal. If it is his chief, or 
any other chiefs kraal, he will find tfao captain or head man 
under the chief, and after saying " umgant" to Itim, will ex- 
press hia wish to seo the great man, or explain his haw 
The captain then takes him up, and he "Uulekas" giving 4 
chief his proper titlei, euch as " Zangu" for the head O 
tribe, or " Ubtelesi" for the head of that one (he is the Z 
or the Ulltelm, just as a Highland thief was f/t^ Iilacnab or 
tlie Macpherson), accompanied most likely by Baha (father) 
and a portion of hie "isiioBjo," or name of thanks. Ifheis 
of sufficient consequence, the chief will salut« him in retnni, 
and ask what has lirought him there ; if not ho will sit out- 
side the hut, nothing being said to him, until he sees an 
opening, when he will be^dn his business. I should like to 
explain the "Isibmgo," or name of thanks. It is a very 
curious custom. When a Cliief or the King gives a man 
anything, or agrees that he shall do something that he wished 
t« do, he thanks him. He will go outside, and walk up and 
doATi for perhaps ten minutes, shouting out all the praise be 
can think of. This " Isilnnufo" is taken from some trait or 
traits in a man's character, from Ids bravery, Jiia strength, or 
his comeliness. For instance, I can quote a portion of a 
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— " Yow who stick a man rnnning." [The word used is 
•' hlaha," which means to throw the assegai into anything, iii 
contradistinction t-o "giruM," holding it in your hand and 
stabbing with it.] This does not sound like any veiy high 
praiso, but the int-eqiretation of it ia that he is very hberal — 
that a man has not to stand and ai>k, but that, even as he 
niu8 past, he will throw him something of hia own accord. 
, When the native is brought into the presence of the King 
e ceremony is gone through. He gives him all his 
Ues, and sits down outside tlie hut. It is not eti<piette for 
B inferior to stand in the presence of a superior. He must 
lAt down. They reverse our idea. They say, '■ Is he to 
r the chief)" When lie takes hia leave of any 
e he has been visiting, he says " a nsiilekt," or "eakake," 
ally "please remain and build;" but, inferentially, it 
" remain healthy and well, extend your kraal, may 
rou become great." A curious piece of thanks from a native 
1-, when Le tells his superior to "iivmrni," literally stand 
I ill, or stand up. but it means that he hopes he will take 
ioot and grow, and always be in a position to give him pre- 
6 or protect him as ho has done that day. The ICafUr's 
a is, that those of high rank arc the disiiensers of bounty 
• tfaose of lower position, for which the latter render thera 
vice. It ia exactly our "work and wages" under another 
Tho chief is only supposed to give, not to pay, yet 
^'Caatom, he is hound l-o do it, 

S Dot etiquette to give you beer, without first tasting it. 
IftTe heard many whites say, " Bother them, putting their 
f mouths into the jMt;" but I think it a loyal custom, 
r to tlie office of " taster" in the old feudal times; and 
i ia inonnt to insure you against there being " death in the 
While any one is eating, you must not spit, but you 
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may blow your nose as much us you like ; and there are 
hiiiidkerchiefs amongst the Zulus! 

To tho King, or to his sons and daughters, tho cook will 
never Bay that the meat, which he had cut up for him to 
roast, is all done. That would be n great breach of etiquette-, 
nnd he would be neked " Arc the King's cattle, then, all 
doneV He will say, " I am tired," or " I won't roast any 
more," With few exceptions, everything that is unpolite 
amongst lis, is eo amongst them. There are gentlemen and 
snobs amongst all nations; and to speak to a well-boni, 
gentlemanly Ivafiir, who has reason to respect and like you. 
is really a pleasure. 

There is wit and fun amongst the natives, too, though, 
am afraid you will have to take my word for that. ~ 
«n Kaffir Bubjects, it would take too long to translate, 
tiiat you should underBtB.nd. I w3I mention two inst 
however. A hunter was boasting of what he had done 
against the buffalo, witli lu^ assegai, before he got Ids gun. 
He spoke of tivo or thre« doughty deeds, and at last said, 
" Go to such-and .such a kraal and ask who it was that took 
tho ijufl'alo's eye out with bis assegai." Of course, tlie 
answer to that was inferred. One of liis hearers who had 
been staring at him, open-mouthed, said, " Was he 
(1^ you, thenl" " Ijook at this fellow!" said he, adi 
the audience; then, turning, said, "Are the buffalo' 
hrhind theiil" Another: — ^In the roads we go in thi 
Country, the waggon oft^n sticks fast, and when tliat ha] 
you naturally bully your driver, though very likely it 
his fault. Thi- other day my old driver was on tho . 
niul I pointed out to him the sea, on which I irae soon 
journeying, saying, " That is my road now, Klaas. 
he s(ud, " lake care you don't stick fast there tflo." 
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Jc^e was, that the ship nuglit get into a hole, anj require a 
lot of pulling to get it out, like t)ie wiiggon. 

There Ja poetry in their natures. Many expressions of 
theirs have stmck me, nnd I will quote two or three of them 
to prove what I say. A man wits boaBting to another that 
never had had a day's iUneas in his life. "Ah I" smd his 
fiiend, " the spirit of your father has been watcliing over 
you 6o far; but, when he tiinis about, he will beckon you 
to followl" A girl sings a song, the burden of which is, 
" You Jiave put a heavj' burden upon my shoulders — a 
great€r one than I can bear." The burden is envy — envy 
that they should have sweethearts and she should have 
nonel The stars tliey call "the children of the sky, bom 
Jy her to her husband the sun!" Am I not right when 1 
liiere is poetry among them 1 



Kaffir Cosmogony. 

I There arc many otiier matters of interi'st in KafBr 

cter, laws, and customs, but they must, if worth while, 

VUt for another day. Meantime I have given you so much 

hich is dry and hard of digestion, that I think I had 

ber end with something lighter in the shape of a Kaffir 

^tioQ as to the orij^i uf men and animals, and the habit 

If eadng, and how people came to be bom and to die. It 

8 that first of all there was one I'mvdnqnnki, wliich, 

; interpreted, means " the one who ftrst made his 

It is said that he came out of the UJilawja, 

Shich is ht«rally " reed ;" but it is understooil as a custom, 

t the origin, time of origin, or place of origin of all things ; 

■ to the case when hikod UUanija is spoken of, it means 

t he is the representative of a. line uf kiugs from the 
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beginning. Tliia UmvetTiqanid, after coming 
himself, l/rmtghi out — whether he made them or not ia not 
stated — men, women, animals, com. and all the finite of tlie 
earth. At first, and for a time, it is relatwl that black 
humanity lived without eating or drinking, without multi- 
plying or dying. Com and pumpkins grew and reproduc**! 
their crops, without tending by man. The people saw.them 
growing in large gardens, but did not know that they were 
eatable. Feeling no hunger they never attempted to ii»e 
tbem as food. Cattle, Bheep, apd goata roamed wi!d, with 
oil other beasts of the field ; no man tended, no man paid 
any heed to them. People lived happily, without wants, 
and never died. This innoce;it and unsophisticated state of 
affaira went on for a long time, but how long is U( 
All were happy and without fear of anything, 
however, to the great oonsteniation and dismay of e 
one, there appeared upon the scene a Utile habtj ! This n 
eomething out of their experience, MTiila ill in her h« 
the mother of the child complained of a curious fee! 
gnawing pain in her stomach which she had not felt befort. 
Those around knew not what to do, but at last another 
woman said, " I will give her some of that stuff growing out 
there," meaning com and pumpkins. This she did with the 
idea that she would kill tor, iMJcause of this strange thing 
that had happened. She did give her food, and, after a 
while, the sick woman, instoad of dying began to grow v, 
and even fat; then the people first learned tluit f 
good, and they ate of it. After a while they found, or k 
(I am not sure which) aonio beef. This they also fi 
good to eat, and so they aet to work, to try and bring t 
beasts of the field into subjection at their kntala. ~~ 
buffaloes and all wild animals, however, were loo i 
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I, and remain in Uid busli to tliis day. Cattle, sheep, 
d gouts alone, allowed themsplves to he driven and herded, 
~[ am aware that what I have -written is rather confused, 
far as regards my first having said, that the people nrvfr 
it, uid then that the woman gave the other food with the 
It that Bhe wouhl kill km: But 1 must tell the story as it 
me. And, again, I know how greatly it would 
' add to tlie interest of this tra<lition if I could say the popular 
Ijelief is that it was in consequence of Umvcl'iuianl^s anger 
at the child-bearing and food-eating that tho following 
joeaeage!) were sent. But there seems to be great iincertainty 
1 this point. The only portion firmly rooted is what I 
uve related, and what follows: — 

. When UmvtPrujimkl had finished his work, and saw that 

h wae good, he sent two measage-3 ; one by the " Eniidn," or 

tie etone-lizard often seen — some blue and some Same- 

lonred; and one by the " Unwabo," or chameleon. Tlie 

e was by the latter, and its purport was that the 

topic sliould not die but live for «ver, or, us some say, that 

Pthey ehouid die, but rise agiun!" The " Eidido" he sent 

wards to tell them that " they should die and nrvn- risi- 

Tho chameleon started, but loitered by the way, 

g a little purple berry (^hvfbesane), and tlie " Entvlo," 

D camn on behind, passed him and delivered his message. 

a tlie chameleon came with Ills, the people, not knowing 

r sore death was. refused to listen to him, saying they 

I acc«pt«d the word brought by the " EiUidu." And it 

\ liappened, through the slowness of the chameleon, and 

) alacrity of the hzard, that death came to all men! 

Hiere is a great deal in this Zulu tradition, that is like, 

iiml yot unlike, our Bible history of the Creation and Fall 

wf Man, 



(XjttAL 001X1XI8T. grill April, lern.) 

Our readers will rememlier an interesting discussion in oaf 
columna in the year 1871 upon a question of no small im- 
portance to missionaries, and all who take an interest in the 
adequate rendering into Zulu, of a word of no less moment 
than is the word "Life." The diacussiou was joined in by the 
Bishop of Natal, the Rev, H, Callaway, M.D. (now Bishop 
of St. John's, Kaifraria), the Hon. Mr Shepstone, Hecretaiy 
for Native Afiairs, the Rev. Mr Dolme, and others, inchidiug 
the late Mr David Lesli<>, who in Ids boyhood had acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the native language and habit« of 
thought, and was therefore by no means the least competent 
of those who took iiart in tlie discusaion to throw light upon 
the question at issue. At our request Mr Leslie, then nboiil 
to return to the Zidu and Amatonga Countries, undertook 
to make further enquiries for us, and embodied the re«ult» 
in a letter wluch circumstances have hitherto prevented our 
pubUshing. It hi now proposed by his uncle, Mr R, MTear, 
to issue a volume of the more interesting of the Lit«ni]r 
Remains of our deceasetl fellow-colonist, and we pro 
therefore now to give to the public the letter in qiios 
and to follow it up by one or two other papers propx 
ua by Mr Leslie sliortly before ho left Natal. The fo 
paper on Uhomi, far removed ae it may seem from n 
of daily concern, will yet lie found to contain much t 
be of interest to philologists, and something, too, to ii 
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e ordinary reader who haa any curiosity ax to tlie IiabiU 
{ lift; and modes of thought of lila fellow-men, even of low 
civilization. 

Among the pajjent, with wliidi we i>rop03t) to follow this 
, will he 8ome further remarks on Ihu euatoni of ukii 

■■Ubomi. 

•• Usim', July 29, 1871. 
_ ^"DtLVi: Mb SASDerson, — Aayou wished, I have madi- 
many tn(|Uiries here into tho Tonga idea of ' ulMmii,' and of 
the word for ' Life.' The Zulu I knew pn-tty well before, 
but I liave gone tVirtlier into tha,t too, with Zulus I liave 
" 1 mo. 1 find Ihut Tonga and Zulu agree. There is not 
1 difference in their language except in prouunciRtinn ; 
ily that is wry different iudet-d, and renders them 
anintelligible for a while to one wlio only knows Znhi. 

■' I have read tho letters of tlie Eishop, Mr Slu'pstone, Dr 
Callaway, luid Mr Diihne, and regret lliut on some points, 
(K}H-nking of course of the Zuln and Tonga), I must differ 
from them all. I shall not answer the various points thi-y 
raise, as it would take ma too long; but simply give you Urn 
result of my enquiries; t«ll you what I know, and my reasons 
fur L'oiuing to tlie conclusions I du ; and thou leave you to 
draw yours. 

" Tlic word ' uliojiii' is taken from the verb ' "uut' (to 
dry), and meAns that a thing ' h.is dryness," In its iKMiidiai- 
signification it is derived and applied as follows: — They 
Tiy of It rich man ur a chiiif that he has 'eaten hIkhxi.' 
'm'.wim: he has kJlIiil so much meat, that it has dried up 
nd sot ma^ots in it, wltilc hanging in the hut. II" 
umiot eat it fast enough, Thus it has come (long liyfoni 
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Chiika's time) to signify 'liappiness,' as a Kaffir itudersUi 
the meaning of the term; — 'plenty of meat, beer, toA 
wives,' 

"They use it in both waj-a. Simply for maggoty meat, 
they would say 'Le Jiuaiui i no Iiomi;' but when epeakingof 
a man, they would put it differently (for a reason I will give 
presently): — ' That man is a king,' ' luilile uh/nui,' ' lie oata 
maggoty me at '^idiomatically, ' he is hajipy,* or peritape 
more strictly, ' he has all the elements of happiness.' 

" I have never he.inl the phrase 'utwhomi' used in spetik- 
ing of a man (though of course it may be so amongst tribes 
with which I am unacquainted), and I think it is not so used. 
in the Zulu or Tonga countries, for tlie following reasons: 
because Uie natives tell me it is not eo; because I have never 
heard it (you know they have been my constant and only 
companions for nearly five years, and I have always taken a 
great interest in their language and customs) ; and becaow 
of the derivation of the wortl. WTien a man has jnst died 
and anyone asks 'Is he deadl' the answer would very likely 
be 'Ok, m si omile.' In telling another of a hunt, n native 
would say 'The white man iired lunl the bufiato disapj)car>sl 
behind a bush — I ran roimd to see the result; I found it 
long dried np' (ita funiana hite i si omiU). It la, if I n 
use such a Hibemicism in terms, the superlative of d 
but is only used immediately after death, as much as ti 
' there is no chance for him now.' 

" I have never heard, nor can I find on enquiry. 1 
' iihomi' has ever taken any other idiomatieal meaning tl 
'happiness' as explained above, but I do find, and 1 1 
so myself, that to say of a man — a sick man, for instt 
who was su])posed to he dead — 'lawbomi,' would — 
not good Zulu or Tonga, as spoken in their countr 
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r Akin to coniirming Iiia ileath, than aiSrming that ho 
woa alive. This is the reason I promised, a few lines back, 
tit ejqiluiii wliy thoy always say, iu speaking of n man, 
' lollJe til&mi' and not ' niiobomi.' 

"Ur Callaway speaks of tlie Zulus Hto/iijia^inii the mag- 
1 the meat given tliem by Chuka, taken from the 
ttic killed as a ' peculiar sarrifice,' ' Emmzimw,' as much as 
» flay "the cattle of Umzimu.' Now ' Utminm' is derived 
'eiunma" which liaa another signification than the 
ton one of heaty. It means, when applied to a man, 
ictly what wo express in our phrase ' he carries weight 
kit)i him,' "Vnamu' are notliing more th«n the Amahlosc 
f Chaka, Dingaan or Enzeuiseugakona, or any of the King's 
-'Amaiilose, who carry weight with them.' It is, 
iiapG, not generally known that the natives do not con- 
ler the visible pai-t of tlieir chiefs' Amalilose, t'.c, tlie 
iktj— tlie equal of that of common people. The Elilose 
f Chaka and other dead kings is the Boa-constrictor, or 
) large and demlly black Mamlia, whichever the doctors 
That ol" dejwl Que^^ue Is the tree Iguana. To 
—the King oats certam portions of these tattle, but 
6 princip&l portion is cooked, and given to the Amabutu 
olfUvts), wlio, before receiving it, It ta, i.e., petition for 
altlt and success, with the slow and solemn dirge of the 

•*I don't think the Zulus fflimtjia-ed the maggots in 
B meat, but he had so much of it that I daresay 8om« 
t maggoty, and when one said ' iumjidu,' another would 
•no, this is "nimni"' — luipjii/imii, or, ns tliey would 
blain, if asked for a detiiiitioii, 'ijii fi/jta.' {Busii is used 
I ffmrminy, but literally it means to be nwrfe ^73^. as 
1' is tlic alistract quality of liappineos — idiomatically.) 
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Tliis is a matter of coiiit etiquette, not of Hiunipa. 
now ill the Zulu, no man will 6ay of maggoty meat given 
liim by a superior in rank, 'enezimpitu^ but 'inn nbomi.' At 
nil events, I have told you what I have learned, 

"Now for the word 'Life,' and first for the 'phyaical 1 
of men and animals.' 

" As to the abstract thing — the principle of Ufo iinpb 
in us by our Creator — I don't think they have a wonl which 
expresses it; therefore translators would have to make one; 
perhaps take a compound one or a phrase. In tliat case, 
they would, no doubt, take a word or phrase the nearest to it. 
The natives say that every thing alive is only so by naeaa 
of its heart. ' Zi hawhn nge ejtlUeiio,' or ' abaniit la lutmba 
nge ttthlezio.' In speaking of a man's lifetime, they say ' m 
ffu sa Itaviiu' (while he is going or alive). If a man is t 
ill, and at last thought to be dead, a doctor will come a 
say ' Qi', fMezii} ilcona ' (no, the heart or life 13 in llim), C 
this without reference to feeling the beatings of tb« Ot]g 
Theroforp, I think if 'life' was translated 'eii/daio 11 i 
lutJt^Un'lnLntu' (oT'mmilu'), it would I>e peculiarly applici 
and very little explanation wouM be nee<led to enable I 
natives to understand what was meant, 1 tlunk it W^ | 
some time before 'uhomi' is naturalized, amongst the ! 
and Tonga generally, as expressing ' life." 

"The expression which lias Iweu quoted — 'QodisUAs'- 
a much more difficult one to deal with, and leads us latQ 
wider rauge. I have not the slightest pretensions to It 
theologian, hut I take this to lie a figurative pramisa I 
God is life — to men, to those who Iwliovi 
giver of immortal life — altogether a different thing to f 
other 'life' I have just been writing of. To a Kafflr « 
has uo idea of life after di>atli, beyond hi* ciml.. td«n« a" 
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I Amahlosc, who has no rcligina whatever, the words 

toted above are an ntter blank as to any meaning ; so here 

n we havi; to find others whicli will require as little ex- 

Uiation an i>ossiblo. It may be said that if ' ulmvii' signifies 

■"fcftppiness, what bettor liappiiiess can we have than inunortal 

liftfl and that, therefore, it is peculiarly fitted to express the 

mi-nning of the words above. If 'mlW or 'eldn' could be 

^^tted to it in tlie translation, it could be done, but 'ubomi' 

^H|r itself is only 'womis' — it is by the addition of 'viUt' 

^^t'tiiUi^ 'eatmg the worms'— that Uie idea of happiness is 

^Hktwied. Then again, even if that is done, it would only 

express to the Kaffir mind the sensual happiness of good 

living — the very thing the miaaionariea wish to prevent. 

Antl if they went on to ejqilMn in what, to Christians, the 

Bjpiness of that better life consists, there would most likely 

I a general scattering of the congregation, utterly ignoring 

lit definition of happiness, or eating ubomi. 

" What I have now to say, I say with all respect to the 

A who have devoted their lives to teaching the heathen, 

I with due diffidence, as to niy own knowledge of the 

Aject. but you have asked me to tell you all I know aud 

efore I do it. 

" When I Biieak with the Kaffirs on these subjects — (we 

often have ai^iments) — I say, ' No, you are not quite correct 
whfU you gay tlut we don't believe in EMnsc. You are like 
R man who is still travelling in Zulu, but has lost the path 
I the kninl he ia Ivound for. We differ witli you greatly ; 
ismuch as we say that tliere is only one Etilose, the Creator 
I all things, who was. and is, and ever will lie ; whereas 
r Ajnablose are only a remembrance of men who have 
1 ovcqiowered by death. You look to them for every- 
bg. you eny you only bold your life by their permission 
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^if they couJd not live themselves, what power have 
gained by dying 7' It is needless to go further. Yon will 
understand what I mean when I say, that if 'Ood is life' 
were translnt<.'d ' God is the only Ehlose,' a Kaffir wonld _ 
very easily be made to understand what was m<.<nnt. 
may be said that the natives would say, ' Oh ! then j 
believe in the Amahlose too V Well, perhaps they mi^ 
still, I think, that wouhl give the apostle (which A I 
sionarj- is supposed to Ik- ) a uatnral opportunity of s 
ing to tbein of that which he most desires to speak,— 
creation, their life, their d^atli, and their hereafter. 

" There is another form tlie natives use in speaking Ol 
man's life or death. One man will ask another from j 
distant port, of the ' iihmti' so-and-sol The answer will b 
'tiitfwt' or ' gasehi' — he is, or he is not — he is alire, ( 
dead. Tlierefore, if in using the phrase ' God is life,' ikti 
meant that animal life only exists by the pleasure of G 
then it might be translated ' a Imntii Im hma ngo THito.' 



" Yours very truly. 



" David Leslie."! 



" P.S. — I have come across a little pieci' of I'tymoloj 
whieh, I thmk, may interest you. You, no doubt, as well H 
myself, have seen a portion of the country on the other K 
of the Zambezi (I am not 8ure wbieh), marked as inhsbito 
by ' Landines.' The meaning of the word never struck 1 
til] the other day, when I heard one native addr«as the ot 
as 'HoTnli.' I have often been told that the ' 
were Zulus, and ' Hand!' is a tlioroughly Zulu word, Kod, It 
my mind, affords a curions eircumAtantial proof, of th« n 
tion of the southern natives from the north. Ino 
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evidence of this kind is often wrong, but you may take it 
for what it is worth. The verb * landii* means to follow, or 
to go for anything, e.g., * UndandenV — * follow him.' * Landa 
endnhc ami* — * go and bring my stick.' * Amalaiidi' there- 
fore, means 'followers.' The natives, in their southern pro- 
gress, no doubt separated at the Zambezi, some remaining 
behind. The aborigines would ask those that were left, 
'When are you going after your brethren?' The answer 
would be, ^ Zi za u ha Uinda* — * we will follow them,' and so 
they came to be called *Amalandi,' the followers I I need 
scarcely say tliat * Landines' is only a mispronunciation, and 
consequent mis-spelling of the word * Ilandi.' 

" Again, curious mistakes are often made regarding the 
names of places. It is well that these should be corrected, 
as otherwise original native names will be corrupted into 
something without sense. For instance, the custom is to 
speak of the MapiUa Kiver. Now, the name of the river 
is the * Usuiu/ and that has a meaning. It is taken from 
the word *^/a,' meaning to be fuU-of-food, and is applied 
because they say Uumtu 'I minui manzif' *Tlie Usutu which 
swallows all the water.' Nozingli's country is the country 
of ^Mabudtu/ who was the King who founded the king- 
dom, 6t as the natives will express it Uva *l pemha le lisweJ 
*PeTnba' is to 'kindle a fire.' We are accustomed to speak 
of the island of Inyack which has no meaning whatever. 
The true name is * Unyaka' — * the year,* but why that name 
has been given to it I don't know." 



NATAL SCEXEUV— ICATFIR MUSIC AND A 
TIGER HUNT. 

[Extnut 



How I w'isli you could be taken up and set down bere, at 
this presi?nt moment, pfr »pfc'uil bnloatt, or other Asmodeusiaa 
conveyance. I am writing at 10 o'clock at night, and iq^ j 
enrs are assailed by the KalBrs singing, by all tlie world li 
acliorua of porkers — the n\\ ones ffninlin^, iuid the ] 
ones fqHtiiking—they woukl damage your tjnupanum " 
than no time," You look in nt the door of their bee-ltivt 
looking hut, and you see them hanl at work, jierxpiriiiy a 
the music — some singing the words of tlie song, the otlu 
shouting, screaming, wliistling, and making other um 
noiaes — but all done in the most perfect time (indeed, t; 
are a lesson, in this respect, to some of your precenton a 
home), and all this seen Tiy the uncertain light of tlie I 
whicb, fittiiUy gleaming on their dark and excited fi 

figures, makes them look like a parcel of , and gives jn 

a sort of phantasmagoric ndimiis of paiidinioniiim I To! 
look out of our back door at the Eerca, and you sec hills ai 
mountains, busli and plMn. river and lake; with the Ii 
ledge that the one is the luihitul of tigers, wolves, and otll 
fent titUnTK, and the other r>f olligatora and lii|)popf 
You look out of our front door, and you see the tomi a 
D'Urban, and the mngiiilicent bay of Natal, with the o 
anchorage in tlie Indian Ocean— forming the moat gloi 
panorama it is possible to imagine. 
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Y the bye, I hail ahoost forgotten to tell you of my 

■ adventure. One night lately » tiger came to our 

neighbour's, and walked off witJi a goat, into the bufili 

behind our house, but it did not quite finisli it that 

night. Mr F. set a gun for it, and next night the tiger 

returned for his sujiper, when pop went the gun, and broke 

his shonlder. Both Mr F. and I, hearing the gun go off, 

solved to make "a voyage of discovery" into tlie busli, 

iJuch is very dense here, to see the effect ; and getting two 

rsand a lantern, and being armed with a double-barrelled 

a (one barrel only being loaded with buck-shot), away w<- 

went in Indian file, and frequently on hands and knees; one 

Ivaffir leading with the lantern, 1 next with the gun, Mr F. 

^Jjehind me, and the other Kaffir bringing uji the rear. 

^BBiei) wc got to the spot, the KafGr in front with the lantern 

HEldenly drew back, and cried, •' There he is ! There's the 

Hl^er !" I was blinded with the glare of the lantern and 

-■ould not see distinctly; but Mr F. looking over my shoulder, 

-,iid, "I sec him — I see him. Give me the gun, ami I'll 

rthoot him in the head !" I gave him the gun, hut, iusteail 

K damaging his i'" fiwitts, he lift him on "the head's 
jtodts" " and the consekens of the manoeuvre," as old 
ly Weller says, was that the beast got up with a roar, 
wliich made the Kafiir in front beat a precijiitate retreat, in 
lining which he knocked me over, dropped the lantern, and 
the b'ght went out. I lost my hflmcl, Mr F. his cap, and 
» Kaffir the lantern ; and Itaving a wholesome ilreail nf 
[ gomfihing more vabial'te. tho-n rUlia; we didn't lose a 
mt, I can assure you, in getting out of the bush, and 
b difliciilly, at the eame time. Fortunately the tiger didn't 
Eov lis, as I suspect he was stunned with the tihot, 
B I am afraid it would have ln-en a rather awkward 
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job. Next iiioniing tliree of us, with a whole lot of Kaffin,r 
went down to find liini, and directly he saw us he boltetl. 
I fired at him, hut my gun snappeii ; he then turned—" hU 
soul in nrms, and eager for the fray," open-mouthed, and 
roaring terribly. Mr F.'s gun snapped also ; but luckily Mr 
P.'s went off, and just grazed his cheek as he was leaping: 
the fence at ua, Tlio KafiirB ran "like winking;" indee'l 
we never saw more than two out of the thirty aft«r that. I 
put powder in Hie nipple of my gun and a fresh cap; sixl 
going up, caught sight of the tijis of his ears j directly In- 
saw me, he crouched for the spring. I took a sight at th- 
top of his head, and, with a steady aim, fired, and shot hiui 
dfad as he was springing over the fenco^ Although I killeil 
liini, the skin belongs to Mr F., as huntiir's law here is 
fie who gives the animal the first wound, however sli 
gets liim, wliopvor may kill him. 
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■KEN I was a boy I used to niaJte great friends with otir 

ih-dog, "Rover." After rt-adiiig "Tho Tales of the 

" The Lay of the Last Minstre!," of '■ The Seven 

mpions of Chriatendom," I would go out, and witJi him 

o the different "passages of arms." Eover, I thiuk, 

iderstood the matter quit© as well as I did, and enjoyed it 

k much in his own way. Tlie usual proceeilJtig was sonie- 

lat as follows: — After, in fancy, driving the enemy's 

, I would make a stand at the BoMer, mount my 

, Rover, and shout, in the mfist ajiproved manner, 

ibrioua ehivalric language to my pursuers. Armtil 

I a pitchfork, I would charge to meet them, and the 

nilt iras a general capsize by tbe bringing up of Rovci-'a 

Uier; then he, eret my horse, now my foe, towaled me 

t unmercifully. As gallant knight should do, however. 

ained my feet and drove my enemy to his caa-kennel. 

Iln those merry days, when cvorytliing glittered in the 

iht of romance, when the hardships and discomforts, which 

e Koighte and Raiders muBt have entluretl, were unknown 

F unthouglit of, how little did T tliink that I sliould one 

1 opposite quart«r of tbe globe, he engaged in a 

itable Border Raid. If clironiclod hy Froissart or Blind 

', and the timo removed a few centuries back, I have 

B doubt it would read as well as the usual specimens of tliis 

nee. But now-a-days, in matters like this, there 

IHtlc of the " Away false traitor 1" style of conversation. 
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and more of Uic "You, Ije d d." Tims it is difficult lo 

mako it wear a. romantic appearance. 

As a specimen of "Wild Life," however, of an exiGtcDce 
where your hands have to guard your head, where yon have 
to be your outi law-maker and law-enforcer, I hope it may 
be iutorestitig. Fortunately, at home in England this etato 
of alfairs Ib unknown; but, on the other hand, fortunately, I 
think, for our youth and enterprise, tliere are countries when? 
Anglo-Saxons may learn the lessons of 8elf-<iepi!ndence, ani) 
receive the physical training which fits them for tlieir posi- 
tion, as natives of a couiitiy, whose Empire is so extendeli 
and of such variety. « 

I had been hunting with a friend, D , about the RiveM 

Pongolo, which is at the northern end of the Zulu country, 
in Eastern Africa. I had with me about fifty Kafiir hunt^re. 
and the extent of territory we ranged over was vciy con- 
siderable. We were pretty close to the so-called Transvaal. ■ 
Eepublic (a small Dutch Boer State, wliieh the British lumjj 
allowed to establish itself in the interior), and juTt of ti 
tliatrict — say about as large as a gDo«l axed English c 
— was claimed by a Boer, as having been gi^-^tD him by ti 
Swazi King — a tributary to the Zulu power. This i 
was a Pariah amongst liis own people, and one who cartfev" 
out 

" The goud uld rule, the siDiple plan, 
That lie ahnll taLe who haa tlie power, 
And be 8b*ll ku«p who vta." 
I had frequently bw-n warned by tlie natives that he n 
give mo trouble, either by sliooting or robbing my liuntfl 
Howcvcr,as two could play at llint gamc,l was not particul 
troubled. The way wo managed was this : — My friend a 
I pitched our headquarters in some spot tolerably a 
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to WRggoiie. fiiiil fi'iitii tliero the liimters radiated, liringing 

ick iheir liides, boms, and ivorj- as they had collected 

Icient, or as their ammimition gave out. We all of us 

1 upon meat and pure water, and look plenty of exercise 

r vegetables. Some of tlie nieii would be 30 or IC miles 

y; but. as I had ])ossessioii of the country by mandate 

a the Zulu King, 1 had no lock of natives to cany the 

nls nay tUstance. Generally there were four or five 

■idred hanging about for the salie of the meat. 

L Onu evening, after the fatigues of the dny, my friend and 

K^ere lying under thu trees, by the fire, lisUitiing to the 

itogs of Uie natives, and watching the i-e-acting of the 

^toite of the day, when two of my hunters made their 

mce in &ony plight. They were unarmed — " like 

" — and altogetlier looked very miserable. After a 

t^t deal of dilGculty we managed to get a coherent story 

t of them, sonietliing as follows: — tt appeared that tlioy 

t this fanjous and dreaded Bolt, who had, at lirat, 

1 very kind and chatty with them. Tliey had sat down 

tier — they and the Boer, two of his sons and his son-in- 

They had i'eil and smoked together, and, while in tlio 

1 awing of confidence and friendship, Ik; requ<;sted them 

B«faow him their guns. Tltis they unhesitatingly did, and 

a lie immediately ordrrwl thcni to begone ; benting them 

rerely when tln'y lingered about. They came away at 

I, informing hun that they would go and tell their 

', and he replied that their master and tjie King at 

t back— t.ir. of the Zulu — might uome and — behave our- 

e in a way wc were not likely to do ! 
JJoir this would never do. I had not only lost my guns, 
i 1 had been inaultetl in the persons of my natives. My 
iti|^ was gone, and I waa liound t^i recover it. Besides 
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thi^, 1 must say that a somcwliut sivage feoling had 
up williin me. My " corruption" was raised at his 
However, for the tiine I simply told tlie men that 1 woulil 
see about it; bidlied them for being such fools, and tumnl 
away. 

For days after, tht>re was great eonnising aiuoQgBt the 
natives as to what I would do. I ki^t very quiet until I 
had rei>orl«d the affwr to the King, who very siniply uH-i 
me that, as the Boer ha<:l begun it, 1 had hettei- go 
" Xova Xova" him, an expression meaning Ui 
with the beer by grasping it witli outetretcheil fingers, 
uftcrtime — a veiy strong figure of speech! He recrmun ended 
me At the same time to l>e careful, sn as not to have any 
"shooting ariiun(L" " You know," said he, "that white men 
have a stupid prejudice against that sort of thing, and I don't 
want any 'talk' with tho British or Tmnsyaol Govero- 
inents." Promising to be as waiy as possible, I went 
way. 

About a fortnight arterwiirJa, behold my frimd uid 1^:1 
tlie head of some thirty good men and true, on onr way: 
a Border Baid. We had a largi> retinue bceidee, 
proposed expedition made more noiae in the conntry 
pleased me. I was told Uiat our friend 
("Conrad" Kaffirised) was on the look-out, tn'tli all his clan 
about liira, and therefore thought it better t^ qx-nd a month 
in hunting, about one htinilred miles from his location. I 
felt sure the natives woutd »ol tell liim of my wliei 
as they both hated and feared him; and thus tine 
be allowed for his fears and suspicions to die away. 

After a month's thorough good sport, we started for 
place. As in all expeditions of that kind in that 
the gun was the o£ly provider. And, as is always the 
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Pftttng particularly hungry, we could shoot no gaiuii. Oa tlic 
• 'third day we arrived at a Zulu village, witluii about 20 miles 
<if Iiis location ; and then my friend and I got a good feeil 
■ .f milk and Indian com, though my poor fellows hail 
nothing. " Never mind," said they, " we shall get plenty 
to-morrow. Eat, master; if you are satisfied, we arc fidl!" 
Next daj-, before eunriae, we were off in light marching 
r order. On arriving at Conrad'a house, we found that then' 
8 no way of surjirising him. There was no bush about. 
i was open round the house, and I felt sui'e that, if we 
e seen, the enemy would retreat to the bouse and stand 
k »egi>. We did not know how many they were ; and wii 

r that there were more of his people within a short 

distonco, so tliat we had no time to spare. Remembering 
!iiy injunctions, to have no bloodshed, I was in a dilemma, 
l>ut, at last, my hunters came forward, and we circumvented 
the rascal. 

They proposed tliat we whites, with the most of the men, 

tould remain on the hill where we were, and that eight or 

n of them should lay aside tlieir guns and bandoliers, and. 

g as Zulus simply, should go down to him, as a paity 

b pursuit of a runaway girl of their own tribe. So said, so 

mo, and away went my forlorn hope, trusting principally 

bl their own pluck, but also trusting to the effect of the 

I gave them strict orders to come back if they 

ind tlieir echeme impracticable without dangi-r : in no cane 

kUy A finger upon the women and children, and to be 

eful that they did not hurt the men. All this I was most 

i about, since, although gooil iuitl brave men, they 

a but savages after all. I must do them the justice to 

', however, that in the very heat of triumph — rceistance 

G was none — they remembered and obeyed my orders. 
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They went Jowii aiid ncted Uieir part to n mimcK 
Boer vos mending a gun just inaide his own door. On 
his Eons lounging about; the others were away. Little lij 
little some of my fellows edged in, crying to o 
come and see how guns were made, others disposed ( 
solves about the son, and, at a given signal, seized t 
while one or two guarded tlie old woman, who, seizingv 
spade, seemed very nmcli inclined to come to the i 
I had told them to ^lout for me, if succeesful. Instead ^ 
that, they commenced firing off the loaded guns of the I 
which were in the house. The result of this was, that i 
thought they had been discovered, and pelted down tho b 
as fast as we could, everybody carrying a couple of g 
each, find expecting to meet the remains of our forces .1 

full Sight. 

WTien we airive<l, we found the Boer sitting on the g 
tied hand and foot, but none the worse; tlie son held ^SfM 
couple of my men; and the old woman dodging 1 
and forwards with her spade. My natives were shotttJllj 
jumping, and dancing, in the fiiU swing of triumph, and n 
of the people of the country, who were by this time g 
about. looking on and enjoying the thing amazingly. 

The next thing was to get something to eat, and I n 
plead guilty to having cleaned the hotisu of whatever was 
eatable. Standing men have little consciencn, but wo did 
Iiim little harm in doing so, since wc got scarcely anyt 
but meat, and of that there was abundance i 
round. A j;ir of stuff was brought to me which 1 tl 
was Kotfir beer, and, in the hurry, it was not till I had tl 
a good drink, that I discovered it was yeast ! Immw 
aftenvards, I found some honey, and, not thinking j 
consequences, I at« a. quantity of that. It ia i 
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wssarj- to say that I soon felt like tlie Yankee who tuok 
^he comiMjnent parts of a seiJlitz powdor in large quantities, 
and at different times I 

Well, when we had finished recruiting famislied nature, 

we aildressed ourselves to the busiueaa of the day, nnd held 

a palaver. I found the man as abject now, as lie had been 

course and lirutal before. His wife came with a little chUd 

|t eadi hand, begging that I would leave her a couple of 

a for their 8Ui>port, The son pleiuhng guilty, and 

ing that he had warned liis father of the consequences, 

leu he robbeil and beat my natives. Altogether, I believe 

t I should have come away empty handed — had I not 

rerheard my natives whispering. " Now he lias them in his 

iwer, he's sure to do nothing, and we sliall have hud all 

s trouble for notliing." 

I On this I spoke to the~old lady, " My good woman, I 

n't come here to rob you, but to teach your husband a. 

lesson. He must not fancy that he can rule the roast and 

rob with impunity. I have had a gre-at deal of trouble over 

Site affair, and my i>eople must be paid." 

I took twenty head of cattle, and one to kill. Hia guns 

3 ammunition I also took away. It would have l>eon to" 

^roua to leave them. My fellows had begun the sack of 

« house, but I argued agJunst this with the butt-end of my 

1, nod not even a spoon was taken away. We marcherl 

: to tlic Zulu kraals that night, doing a distance of 40 

a in the day, besides the attack and capture of the liner, 

fre wwre met by the natives everywhere with great pniise 

1 n>joiciiiga. Tlio only dissatisfaction being thus often 

giressed — '" Why did yoii not kill the evil doer who sells 

lUr/u' (arsenic) to people to kill one anotlier)" 

' eating the cow that night, wc again marched. 



aiid in tiirci: dajs my frientl and I, with two Zulu boyg, 
reached tho waggons ; the whohr of the natives luiockeii 
up; thoir feet having given way. We, however, walknj 
it out. At the ^vaggons we lay on our backs for a weok 
doing notliirig but eating continually. There seemed to bo 
.1 void Bomewlieic to fill up. On the seventii day I turood 

to D , saying, " I tliiuk wo had better be on the move 

again, I am beginning to fuel a little indigestiblefied '." 

D agreed with nio, and so wo went on to fresh ficJda 

and hunting-groundn new. 
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Is books of travel, especially in tlioae wliieh contain a great 
lulmixture of hunting adventures, tiio tendency is, of necee- 
Bity. to glorify the author. It is not tlmt lie has that object 
in view, but that he writes of euccessful exploits, both in 
travel and sjwrt, with much greatw pleasure and verve, than 

t lie does of failure. Snch books cannot help being egotietical, 
itnd it ia really an excnsahlc fitult. 

Everything centres round the traveller and sportsman. It 
is with his eyes we see, it is by hia ideas of things we are 
'■ompelled to jmlge. We ent<T into his enthusiasm. Wo 
cympathize with his difficulties and dangers. We starve, 
we thirst, wc feed and an; full, with the hunter. We watch 
distant inmintains ; we listen' round the eanip-fire at night 
lo slorifs of distant landa and tribes. We long to visit 
them, eqnnlly ivith the exiilorer, and we do so in the pages 

I of his book. 

How earefidly. then, ought such books to be written I The 

, great fault of most of the kiu<l lies, not in the egotism itself, 
hnt in the style and prominency of it. The wanderer ii 
Africa ia the central figure, ivith most gj-and accessories. He 
18 tho one, which stainU in mlief i^ainst a vast but hazy ' 
bftckgronud, only visible at all through the rents in the mist. 
i:&us<h1 by lii» inovements. This backgronud is a continent 
tRuniing with animal life; a land of rivers, mountain, and 
plain, on a dim hut ninpiifi^'ent scnh-. Elephants, lions. 
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rliinoceri, alligators, and buflfalo, pass in wild panorama, aa^ 
at the sound of a gun, disappear into limbo. Savage triU 
perform their war-dnuccs, fight, kill, and are killed. In thwj 
wild dresses, with strange shouts and geaturps, tliey pass a 
repass. Trees and plants, fruits and flowers, afford s 
nourishment, and pleasure to the traveller ; while the dim 
and the heavens, by day and by night, fill up a pictni 
which, by a good painter, is superlatively grand. And, ai| 
reading a well-written book of travel and ailventtire, i 
only by the impression made upon us by tho aurroundi 
that the central figure is evolved into view. He has h 
the art to make us foi^t himself, imd tlius to evoke at h 
our greater admiration. In such works the egotism is nnfeltS 
The writer, in dwelling upon the strength and prowess o 
wild animals, tlie grandeur and inaccessibility of m 
and rivers, the manners and customs of races unknown b 
Europeans; intcrc-sts readers of all kinds, and, at last, brii 
them to tlunk, how staunch and enduring must have b 
the man, who has seen and done all tins. Thoso are tbi| 
successful authors, and deservedly so, who render us gratefl^ 
for description of country which is interesting in itself, b 
who do not seem to demand your admiration of their prowi 
in visiting such a region, yet hardly take the trouble t 
describe it. 

The volumes to which wo {^ve the palm as books < 
travel and adventure are those of Sir Samuel Baker a 
Mr Chapman (the latter of whom, alas I has taken his laa 
great journey). There is imparted a charming mixture 4 
knowledge and excitement, and in tho works of neither a 
they themselves prominently brought furwaiil, others 
than the necessity of the story requires. Notably i 
volumes of these two travellers, others, black as well as whib 
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have their full meed of praise for their pluck and endurance 
allowed them. One of the daily papers, in July last, had a 
short article upon the "stereotyped" remai'k of British sports- 
men in India, when the half-armed, or no-armed, native ran 
away from a tiger or other wild animal, and the Englishman, 
with bis double breech-loader, stooii fast ; that the Hindu 
•' waa wanting in the stamina necessary for encounters such 
as these !" There is one line which might he stereotyped for 
insertion in the shooting adventures ofmost African Nimrods, 
and that is "on looking round" (and remember this is always 
at a most critical moment) " 1 found the native had bolted , 
with my second gun." This, of course, renders the escapes ■ 
(which are always accomplished) more wonderful, and the ' 
poor native gets an undeserved bad character. We hav. 
travelled and hunted in Southern and Eastern Africa, and | 
our experience of natives is very different to this. No doubt, 
if you come a stranger into the country — one whom they , 
luive never seen before, and may never see again, one in 
whom they have no interest, other than the hope of getting J 
a little meat, who knows nothing of their habits, i 
their language^it is but natural to white and Mack, to allow j 
tlie well-armed stranger and alien to stand the brunt of the I 
danger. But if these same men are your own servants, and | 
have been well treated, they are too apt to go to the other I 
extreme, and treat you as they would a child. Many times j 
wo have seen men of the Zulu trilw thrust themselves into J 
danger to save their master. 

Sir Samuel's descriptions of country, of people, and of ■ 
hunting, are all graphic, and most readable. Thoy bring J 
before you the scenes which surrounded him, and the dangers 
which he aumiounted, without in any way pushing forward 
liis OVfU part in them. 
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Mr Chapniiui's is a book full of iDrormation of n plet 
iind uscrul cLaractcr. That be was a ino&l flaring t 
isiir.cessful Imntcr there is no doubt (the writer of this k 
him well), but he preferred giving iis what he had lo 
in geography and natural iiistory. ft-iiring that Uie | 
it'iLH satiatccl with lion Btories, and he gave us a chiu 
book. 

As records of slaughter pure and simple, which rouse the 
destructive tendencies of our young men with plenty of 
money and little to do, Gordon Cuniming and Baldivin take 
the lead. Keepers' game-books, with a little embellishiDeiit 
lis to fur and feather, and notes of the places in wliicJl the 
birds or animals were killc<d, would read as well, only Oat 
their scenes would be laid in a country which boasts nq J 
dangerous earnivori or pachydermata. Still \ 
inelined to condemn this class of book. If it U^mpte p 
to go out ou a rrusade HjjainEt wild animals, whether ii 
Africa or India, it leads tliem to a better life than \ 
health, time, and money in London, They gain by t 
change, and become men, in the strongest sense of t 
word. 

As an example of the steady, practical traroller wh( 
wastes no time in sport or romance, who is a thoronj 
ppecimen of the Utilitarian in his travels and th«j 
results, we have Dr Livingstone. His books put us ii 
of nothing so much as the business catalogue of an oM 
established, Gteady-going publisher, wliich includes a litfl 
"sensation." There is no going out of his way to caUarll 
llie public tnBt«. He tells what he has seen iiud done, i 
if you don't like it, you may, tfl use a vulgar but AXpresull 
phrase, " lump it," But certainly there is generally « 
and much more than enough, in his bocks to hold I 
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I attcnlioii of iLe public closely riveted. What Dr Living- 
I Btono describes, he describes well ; coldly but clearly, aa 
I natteTB of business ought to be done. The public soem to 
' bave the idea, that all other travellers travel for their own 
pleamre, givu us very readable books, but arc scarcely to bo 
I tle|)cn(led on. Here, they seem to say, wc have a man who 
I is well used to the business; who knows what we sober old 
I geographists want, and who will give it us. Egyptian 
I Pashas, Equatorial Gorillas, Turkish Hadjis, and Anucniaii 
I Dervishes, uiay be very interesting, but wc prefer our steady 
I old friend, who has catered for us so long. 

Captain Gfdton's is a wouderfiil book of its kind. Tlie 

lunount of research shown in its pages is enormous. Yet 

I we must decide Uiat it is only fit, as it mostly purports to 

ftllc, for thoGe wLo travel for amusement, to whom money is 

luo objuct, and time less. It is utterly impossible for an 

cploring party, which has a wild, uninhabited country to 

through, to cany such stores and magazines as he recom- 

nends. We are writing, of course, of what is portended in 

this article ; thai wimt wo sny is true, will bo seen farther on. 

Qesides the books which treat of sporting, solus, there ari; 

l»ften very good articles in such papers aa Tli^ field and 

1 Land and IVater. They give much informalion regarding 

the Imbits of auiroale, as well as the modes of killing them. 

Notably some pajicrs on rhinucari, leopards, and lions, signed 

. W. H. D., " t'pindo," A-c 

vve, as we have said, trnvyllud luiieb and long in 
ioutbc.m and Eastern Africa, and have always taken an 
blcrest in the country and the natives. The consequence 
, we cannot help aiTiving at the condusion, that, not- 
ntliatauding all which our travellers havn written, we 
tore uot yet a bonk of travels tnir.h as tliere ouglit to be. 
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How much there is to deacribe in Africa 1 ^\'hat a v 
field for science! What scope for the ethnolagist, 1 
natural historian, the pliilologist, tht- botanist, the geologl 
and the geographer ! Vfha will, who can, give us all this ft 
it ought to be given, to complete our knowledge of this s 
iittle-known country, of ita clmracter and products, and 
the manners and citstoma of its people? No one mane 
It is impossible. The scientific Bocieties ought to j 
despatching an expedition, consisting of properly-qm 
men, who have a thorough loiowludgo of tliese subjects, a 
who are able to compile solid information into a n 
Ijook. The interest in such a quest would be immen 
Government ought to contribute. The public would d 
freely; as witness the munificence of Mr Yoi 
Meu who love science for its own sake, are never backi 
in volunteering their services, even though life may be ri 
in carrying out their plans. Largo sums of money v 
no doubt, be require<L Years would also pass before t 
survey was completed ; but the result would be a standi 
Iwok for the present, and of reference for all time to c 
How much Iwnt'fit would also aecme to the natives fi 
knowledge that we were doing such a work ! The tun 
which exists behind and around the Portuguese 
coulil do so no longer. If the att^-ntion of the civi 
world was drawn to it, Portugal must alter or give up. 
has not the power nor, seemingly, the inclination to impi 
matters ; but slie would be compelled to give place to tho^ 
who ha>"e both, 

It is not necessary that Britain alone should carry c 
this exploration. Science is cosmojtoiitau, Germany, I 
Italy, and Portugal, would no doubt gladly contribute h 
meu and money. What tlierti is a paucity of ii 
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nay exist in superabundance in anothor. Portugal in 
Europe is, ami always has been, liouourably anxious for 
pre-eminence in all that is good, and of use to mankind. It 
■would bo of great service to her, and to humanity, were 
her emissaries to see what goes on in her Eoatem African 
I poasessions, in the company of men of other nations, of 
1 anbiBSSod judgment and undoubted integrity — men who 
would not be content with official reports, op judge by 
nlGdal civility, but look fur themselves into the state of the 
people and tribes around. 

Such an expedition, well oi^anized and well led, could go 

tlirough the length and breadth of Africa, and, with care, 

tiii^t experience but few of the usual dangers and hardships. 

It would have the support of money to any amount, which 

is Uie sinew.s of travel, as we-11 as of war; and tile more 

<}uietly and unostentatiously it went about its work, the less 

liable it would be to interruption. The peculiar "madness' 

[ of white men, other than Portuguese, is beginning to be well 

[ known in Africa ; namely, that many of them simply travel 

for knowleflge and not for profit ; and, ae a consequence, they 

are cheated, laughed at, and not molested. Thus both sides 

can afford to laugh, as I>oth sides win. We are now, 

liowevcr, not so certain as to what will be the treatment 

I of travdlera in Northern Africa. The fact of Sir Samuel 

Baker having fii-st appeared, as an explorer, and then 

I returned Ti-ith an army, will apreod through the countries 

I around a fear tliat all others may be spying oat the land for 

1 iha same purpose ; and we doubt very much whether the 

I vilimate results of Sir Samuel's ex{iedition will be of eo much 

1 benefit to mankind generally, as to make up for the obstnic- 

I tiona which we feai' will be thrown in the way of science 

I and missionary enterprise— the t^l(^ and liistmg civilizere. 
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Speaking of such tin expedition as this, naturally leads a 
into tke subject of African exploration, as carried out attder 
the foBtering care of the Royal Geographical Society. It is 
ileplorable to see such ajuisco as the great Livingstone relief 
party, under Lieutenants Dawson and Hcnn; and yet we A 
not altogether blame the young commanders. Who, 
their i^e and in their position, would refuse such e 
of renown ob tliia leadership offered t \VLo would hxtvi 
self-abnegntion enough to say, "No. you had better got Eom 
one more acquainted with this sort of thing, "W 
we have not sufficient experience ; and we know nothing e 
Africa." We are no admii'ers of Mr Stanley's rather ofienain 
ilepreciation of others and glorification of himself; butfl 
must allow that his Btrieturea on the Royal Geographia 
Society are not altogether devoid of truth. One j 
mistake is made, which is this. No cx[jloring party i 
possibly lie strong enough for defence, in the event of | 
serious attack ; therefore, none ought to be rich enough t 
excite the cupidity which infallibly leails to such a » 
An example ought to be taken from Livingstone 
How much he has acconijilished with so little means 
may lie said that he is mi gentris; hut it ia not so. 
man who tlirows himself heartily into such work, ought li 
be prepared to go with statT and scriti ; his inatrumeota a 
medicines, thn only real necessities ; his knowlmlge of nativ^ 
character, his high resolution, and undaunted heart, standi 
him in place of all else. An expedition which might 1 
raistaken for the baggage-guard of an Indian army, whidt u 
laden with patent rifles, patent saddles, food, tentti, 
pontoons, which Is an endeavour to take the comfmia, « 
4tven the luxuries of home into Central Africa, is ridicttldl 
It might by this time have l*cn recognized that, wh( 
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amount of I'ujgagr, parties of tbia kind have started witli, tho 
principal work has been done with very little. A man's 
guns. Ilia medieinos, and his instruments, he can get better 
in London ; but for all clap, it ia wiser U> go with the money, 
and buy what he wonts at the pt.tce from wliicli he starts. 
It ought not to require demonstration that, at Zanzibar, 
goods necessary for inland travel are more likely to be got 
of the right quality and kind than in Cbeapside. It is uu 
I tliese grounds that we have expri^aed such an opinion of 
I Captain Gallon's Ijook as appears in the foregoing. 

A little knowledge of the seasons, in different parts of tlie 
I world, wonld also be advisable, so aa to avoid sending ont 
I expeditions to arrive at the beginning of the rains; as was 
[ the case with that of Lieutenants Dawson and Henn, and 
[ the true reason, to our mind, for its breaking up. 

We know many men who hav^e started on long expeditions 
I in Africa, covering distances in wild, unknown, and in- 
1 hospitable countries, which would bear comparison with 
l-thosu of our great travellei-s who are Fellows of thtj Koyal 
I Geographical Society, but who tliink very little of it ; so little, 
I in fact, that it is difficult to get tlicm to advert to their exploits. 
J We are quite aware that it is a very different matter to 
Leonduct or take part in a scientific exploration, to simply 
I travelling through a country on business with which all the 
Knatives are acquainted ', but still we adhere to our opinion 
■ titiit it is easy to do, if a knowledge of the natives, the 
Fcountiy. and the difficulties, is possessed by the leader, who 
Eftbove ikll things ought to be somewhat occUmutixod. In 
I support of this we refer to Captain Fretleric Elton's exi)lora- 
I tion of the Limpopo. \V"e might well take example by 
ary matters. In the cunducting of an anny tliero ia one 
Koommanditr- ill. chief, but many subordinate ones. Each ha»» 
B defined 8l;it ion nw\ his share of duty. 
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If eiicli a combined expedition as we advocate is ever 4 
^patched, it would l>e well that tht^ leader of it was one n 
is acquainted with AfVicmi travel, oven if lie had no » 
attainmr^ntfi. Or if that be thought infm dijptilaU, i 
him '■ sailing-master." It is not neceSBary that a nian elios 
have been all over the continent, to enable him to travel ii 
iiny part of it. His experience in one part, will serve h 
well in another, a« witness Dr Livingstone himself. It is a 
mistake to accept it as a piiuciple, that men who have done 
well in another qoarter of the world, must do equally well 
in Africa ; the conditions am so dilTerent. Just as correctly 
might we say tliat hi^ who is a good dancer, must be a good 
musician. African t'ravpl is of itself and by itself AVotb 
there no other proof of this, the mere fact of it all liavingfl 
be done on foot, would be eulGctent. 

Let it be borne in mind, that we do not for ono mot 
wish to dcpreciat*? the work whicli has been done by a 
who travel in the interests of science, Tlie hardships tl 
endure are no doubt very great, such as would d^-ltr a 
hut those who were supjiortetl by a gi-.nuiiie cnthnsiaBm fj| 
and love of, exploration, or an honoumble ambition | 
associate their name« with the advance of science and ciii 
nation. They endure hunger and thirst, rain and sun, bd 
and cold; are exposed to ilan^rs from disc-jiac. wild anio 
and savage men. Still, these are hut olives to thoir \ 
Br Livingstono has said tlint, aflrr long asaoeiatioD % 
lilatk men, one forgets that they are black, and accepts t> 
colour as a matter of course. We know this to be trno ft 
experience. So it ia with tlie duiujri'mfM of travi^, Thi 
which, when we first encounter or rend of it, feele, or soot 
insupportable hardship, comes to be taken ais a usual o 
rcnce. It is as in some of our every-day flmusemmta I 
England, the diuiger is good fun, wliile in the [lursuit 4 
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^execution ; the brush or the prize ia an honour, the proajiect 

of which only adds zest to the game itself. If the scientific 

explorer has not this feeling he will never succeed, Tlie 

bimter and trader has it in full force. He loves the life, and 

I Ids success enables him to pnrsue it. 

Englishmen, above all, ought to he greatly interested in. 
Slid, ae we admit they do, support African travel. Tlie 
K&nglo-Saxon race has already etnick root iji the southern 
5 of the continent : and, if diploroatists do their duty 
irith reasonable quickness and decision, no other power will 
gain a footing there, and we slioU avoid disputes of the San 
Juan character. We have said that no other power will 
g«n a footing ; it may be answered, that one other power 
has already done so. Portugal has been there, ere English- 
men had made to themselves a name heyond the boundaries 
of Europe, and its Bottlemenla still exist. Truly they do; 
but they are no credit to the nation. Slaveiy, debaucherj', 
dmnkeiuiess, anarchy, war, murder, and robbery stalk in 
the midst, and around, unchecked and unheeded ; nay, rather 
I jbstered, so as to render it an cn^ task for the few who art- 
there to rule. There is no spring, no life in t!ie PortuguesH 
Jof East Africa. As th«y traded tliree himdrod years ago, 
rio they do now. As they Christianijied and civilized three 
■hundred years ago, so do they jjrf now. They have inaugu- 
rated no new era of commerce and civilizattoD. Anglo-Saxon 
ettlements would dothiii; anil the Portuguese factories — 
iko those of all worn-out and effete uations — would quickly 
i surely die out. 
Britiun has done much for the putting down of siaverj*. 

nation can question her disinterestwlness in this matter. 

1 long as she commauda Lhc si-a she ciin jirevent slaves 
ing exported in that way ; hut all the tiwities in the world. 
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will not have the effect of doing away with domestic Blnvg 
until public opinion is brought to bear on it, and. withoi 
travellers, how r^n that be I Wi' outsolves. while waitil 
on businesB in the Government office at one of the Pot 
guese settlements, have ruad the treaty between " thn h 
contracting Powers;" anil, shortly afterwards, have 1 
offered boys by the Banituis at £5 each. Another titno n 
were witness to a quarrel between a Banian mid a G 
which arose as follows: — A certain Portuguese had loftfi 
Mozambique, and given Iiia power nf attorney tn UiP Get 
(first) and to the Bauian (second). He had left eight sUvea 
whom the German cmployod. but regularly paid them wages. 
This was against all precedent, and tlu; Buuian threatened 
to complwn to the Governor that the slaves were being 
spoiled, by being taught to look fur payment for their work ! 
These East African people — whiti^^, black, or yellow — will 
sign as many treaties as you like, and — keep none of tlieniL j 

The Court of Lisbon, ao doubt, fancies that all isu|f 
should be. It depends upon the representations of i 
ofBcials, who risk their lives to make as much money as A^ 
can, in as short a time as possible j and our British Goi 
ment, which is accustomed to keep its word (in phi 
thropical matters), takes all for granted. 

The country is no doubt unhealthy, but wo consider tl 
its deadliness has been much exaggerated, and tllDit it 1 
more especially a consequence of the life which people !«k|i'' 
there. The habitual residents have no amusements of any 
Idnd whatever. They seldom or never take to sporting, 
and their time is passed in sodcntaiy employment, varied 
too often by excess, as a relief from monotony. Travellers, 
especially such as are unacquainted with the country, havi> 
hardships to endnn- which a little knowledge would avMl 
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They come fresh from hurrying, driving Europe, and expect 
that everything is to give way to push and dash, as tliere. 
It is not fio. The African, with no sense of the value of 
time, cannot be hurried; and as regards the traveUing itself 
— through marsh and river, forest and pliun — over hilla and 
amongst hostile or phlegmatic tribes — the longest way round, 
is generally the shortest in the end. Stanley found it so. 
Let them take time therefore. Look at Livingstone, how 
quietly and comfortably he takes it; no hurry there. He is 
determined to work out liis problem thoroughly. Years are 
no object, and tnily they are not. If a man, or party of 
men, spent their whole lives in opening up to Eurojiean gaze, 
with a view to occupation, th« lovely ajid fertile lands of 
Africa, would any one say their lives had been wasted^ 
Surely not. 

We want men for tliis eiploration, who will look beyond 
a gold medal for their reward; who take such an interest in 
their species that they will become apostles of Africa — it 
would be a great name — apostles of science, civilization, and 
religion; who would give us a true and unexaggerated report 
upon this continent, the one portion of the globe which is 
Btill, to the disgrace of modem philanthropy, allowed, except 
on the sea-coasts, to take its chance as to all which we con- 
sider of value among men. 

The names of men who shall do this work, will live in the 
memories of mankind, surrounded by a brighter halo than 
those of warriors or statesmen; and though they may rest 
at last far from St Paul's or Westminster Abbey, yet shall 
their deeds be their brightest monument! 
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A]VfONG THE AMATONGA. 

(Glasgow Hebald, I7th April, 1875.) 

In May, tlie first of the winter months of 1871, I started 
from Natal on a pioneer hunting and trading trip amongst 
the people Avhose name heads this article. They occupy t he- 
low, flat country to the east of the Bombo range of hills, 
from the Zulu on the south to the River of Spirilu Sandu 
(English Iviver) on the north (including all the southern 
shores of Delagoa Bay), and to the Indian Ocean on the east. 
It is a territory of about 150 miles long by 80 broad. It 
reaches to a little beyond the 26th parallel of south latitude, 
and its northern boundary is the line between theii' last 
African possessions, now in dispute between Great Britain 
and Portugal. 

There are different tribes of Amatonga (Itonga the person, 
Anuitovga the people — a general name for all tlie tribes 
thereabouts) in this country under different chiefs, but tlie 
principal, and by far the largest, is that of Mabudtu 
{"Mapoota") or Temby. Their king's name is Unozingili, 
and it was to liim I was bound. 

We started on the 11th May from the port of Natal in a 
little schooner, with about fifty Portuguese natives, who were 
returning from work, as passengers. These people come 
regularly to earn money on the sugar and coffee plantations, 
and after two or three years' service go back to their homes, 
where they spend, in a very short time, in riotous living and 
debauchery, what they have been so long in gaining. The 
schooner crept up the coast, little by little, anchoring when 
the wind was foul, and creeping on when fair though h'ght. 
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BiilDtil, on the seconil dity before arriving at Loi'en^o ALirqiice, 

Tre had a good stiff S.W. breeze, wliicli brought iia up abreast 

[of die Island of Uiiyaka (Inyack). But, 1o and behold! 

when the next day dawned, the set of tlie current had been 

such, that we were out of siglit of land, (ind thfii such a 

•commotion amongst the natives on board I It was a, day of 

ing, of lugubrious faces, of much whispering and gathering 

B jn comers. They were to bo taken and sold as slaves. The 

■■Tray was lost. The high wind of yesterday had obliterated 

^tbe tracks of former vessels, so that the road could not be 

inguished. They would all be stjirved, and would never 

e their homes any more. The sailors, when appealed to, 

E comforted them by saying that food would not fail with so 

many Ainatonga on boaitl. That when the hejul, hands, 

and feet were thrown overboard, Itonga meat would look 

like beef, and taste nuich nicer 1 Water we had in plenty. 

K.My own natives (four Zulus whom I had taken witli nie) 

., in some trepidation, to consult me abotit this, but I 

bughed them out of their fears, and they went away 

iittlsfied. 

All this day we had been leading westward, and, towaids 

Bvening, high land was seen. This was at length recognised 

I Unyaka, and a general jubilee was the result. We 

mohored for tlie night inside the northern point of the. 

md, the captsin ft^aring to cross Delagoa Bay in the 

Bdark, because of the many shoals and the intricacy of thu- 

jDaTigation. 

The ishlud of Unyaka (Inyack) is about eight miles long, 
n its greatest lengtli, and about six broad. It has evidently 
it one time been an extension of Cajie Colatto on the eastern 
ir seav&rd side of Delagoa Bay, wliich it encloses and shelterB 
r half its I'-rigth. It is perfectly healthy, summer and 
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winter. The N.E., E., and S.E. winds blow from tlte i 
The S.W., Vi'., and N. winds come from the laud, but thq 
eeem to cross enough of suit water to take tha fi>ver out 
tliem. Two ridges run throtcghout its length, both torn 
ing in bluffs at their northern ends, and covered with bueh^ 
between the ridges is a valley where cultivntion is principaUjg 
carried on. 

The soil seems to be pure sand^in some parts white, i 
some red — yet it grows good crops of rice, Iteans of varioiu 
doBcriptiona, yams, maize, KaJHr com, manioc, turmerie^fl 
eschalots, and pistachio ntits. Figx and fowls are reared i 
great numbers, and cattle do pretty well. Orchilla weed iai 
gathered on it in great quantities. It is separated Irom Cap* 
Colatto, on the mainland, by a channel of about half-a-m 
and Elephant Island— a small spot of luiid on the inside o 
the northern point of its western ridge — forms the good a 
safe harbour of PortrMelville. Tlie inhabitants number nbout^ 
eight hundred, and are part, of the tribe of Mabudtii, und< 
the chief Unozingili. It has Iwen proclaimed a BritEiJ 
possession, and gazetted as pa.rt of Xatal in the Ga^Ue of that 
colony, hut the right to it is disputed by Portugal, and tlttt 
matter is now, I believe, uuder arbitration. As a trading 
Station it is first-class, and as a point of departure hy sea for 
the yearly influx of labourers to Natal from the far interior,! 
it would be invaluable to the colony, sinco the planters a 
forced to expend large sums on the importation of coolies 
because the thousands of the Northern tril>es are det 
from coming by land, by the great extent of hostile and law^ 
less nations they have to traverse ; and by sea. hy tlic It 
obstacles thrown in their way by the Portuguese, 

Next day, at half-past eleven A.M., we anchored in Engli^ 
lUver, opposite the Portuguese pettlemeut of Lorenzo J 
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I ^ucB, Laving civjsseil the bay (ulwut 20 milps) with a good 
1 north-caat breeze. We were cleared at the Natal Custom- 
I House for the Usulu Eiver (called on the maps Mapoota); 
we called at Lorenzo Marquee to laud our native pas- 
I sengers — who were by this time very hungry — intending then 
I to proceed. It is not ray purpose, in this present paper, to 
I describe Lorenzo Marquea autl ita inhabitants, so I will 
I merely tell what befell us there. After landing the Kaffirs, 
I we wished to go whither n-c- were bound, but the Governor 
I .would not allow us, threateiiuig, in case we did so, to seize 
Y the ship, on the grounds that the Portuguese claimed all the 

I southern coasts of Selagon Bay. The consequence wae, that 

I I had to land in Lorenzo with my goods and pay duty. 
r After this was done, the people were kind and polite *■ nough. 

Major S , the Governor, lent me one of the Govemiaent 

boats to take myself and my property up the Usutu, I had 
difficulty in pracuring one, through the jealousy of the 
L Banians, the principal boat-owners and traders to Mabudtu. 
I We started one morning at daybreak from Loren^ 
KuUarquee in a large boat of five or six tons, half-decked, and 
B;«arrying one immense lateen sail. We had a crew of eight 
l.men and a pwlrone ; and cnpital oarsmen and sailors they 
Kwere. . Their oars consist of a, long mangrove-pole with a 
■"€at piece of wood bound to the end, which works in a piece 
■■of rope tied round the thole-pin. It was a calm wheu we 
■ Started, and the men had fo imll. They generally stand 
Bnp on tJie thwarts, with their fsices to the bow, and as they 
■3'ow they sing. I much prefer the Tonga singing to the 
KZulu. The former keep good time, and in their tunes 
Bthere is melody; whereas that of the Zulus is a seriee of 
nhrieks, grunts, and Ivllowing, great sound, gooil time, but 
Bbot the slightest ttpproach to harmony. 
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It was very pleasant that bright winter moming as we 
itizily rolled over the placid waves of Dclagoa Bay, passing 
along a coast which was new to me. Every point and bluff 
was of interest. Each had its native tradition; especially a 
wall of rocks on the Temby shore called by the natives. 
" Joinhbvana" — the little houses — where the breakers had 
(»xcavate(l cav(\s in the sandstone, apjiroachable at low water, 
but not at high — which long ago had .afforded refuge in time 
of war. Towards evening, we entered between the two 
points (Hood and Flamingo), which constitute the mouth of 
the river. It was too dark to see much, but I saw it many 
a time afterwards in the da^-time, from its mouth to 35 
miles up, and a noble river it is — I mean for South Africa. 
Flowing through flat countr}', its course is not int<?rrupte<l 
by falls and rapids as are the rivers in the liill countries of 
the Zulu and Natal. For the distance that I know it, there 
is water, summer and winter, for vessels drawing five or six 
feet, and so far the influence of the tide is felt. Up to the 
Bombo Mountains, 80 miles from its mouth, there is three 
and a-lialf feet of water. Its banks are mostly covered with 
mangrove and reeds, though in some i)laces they are high 
and dry. 

The natives rowed against the tide, which has a rise of 
about eight feet, and about eleven P.M. we put ashore at a 
ferry on the right bank. When I awoke in the moming 
we were lying high — but not dry — on a bed of mud. Tlie 
tide had receded and left us there, and the river w^ 
covered with a thick mist which smelt of fever in every 
globule of it. There was no way of getting on to firm land, 
except by laying out two or three oars, and sliding along 
them. By that means you reached mud which was not abovo 
your thighs, through wluch you could wade to the bank. 
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Aa the bii-thplaco! of mankind ivoa Asia, so. I believe, the 
I birthplace of the mosquito-kind must have been upon the 
I Usutu. From there, I believe, aa they increased and filled 
I the country, they spread over all the world, but none of 
I them leave the spot, ho long as there is room to fly. 

About eleven A.M. we starte^l again, and passing through 

[ many herds of hiiipopotami, aad starting many an alligator 

I and strange bird, we reached our destination at night. On 

I the way we had to land a Portuguese [wis-wnger, and did 

I BO (excuse the Hibemicism) oa a tree that hung over the 

I water. It is the strongest and toughest wood I liave seen 

—a brancli, tlie thickness of two finjjers' breadth, easily 

|l>earing the weight of a man ; and ropes made from it« bark 

' are stronger than the strongest hemp. Tlie natives call it 

" Ublolo." It grows to no great size, and has a large thick, 

soft, bright gieen leaf. On this voyage, I also mode 

acquaintance with another very uspful shrub, the " Uqum- 

Kbukwekwe." It has a small green leaf, with a very dark 

umooth bark. Tlic leaves of it, when bruised, are used as 

Jnoap, and a very good substitute they are, for washing either 

■your clothsa or your skin. 

Next morning wc commenced landing the goods, and as 

: did so, though in the middle of the dry season, it came 

[tin to rain. The bates and cases had to ho carried about 

Jf-a-mile over a swamp to tlie ferryman's kraal, which was 

[situated on the first low ridgo running parallel with the 

(fiver, and ore we hiul finished I was thoroughly dnmched. 

i night OIK! of my Zulus complained of Ida liead : it was 

the beginning of the fever. Next day also it rained, and we 

m,til bad to lie up in tlie kraal, bitten by mosquitoes and stifled 

^irith smoke. 

I had been tohl timt it was necessar)' In have mm with 
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me, both for purposes of trade aud for gifts. I took ni 
for sale; but I took with me a thirty-five gallon cask a&d 
a piece of very nice fancy twilled etuff as a present to- 
the King; and next day appearing fine, we started for his 
kraal, about 20 miles distant, carrying a live-gallon keg as a 
sample. On the way, however, it rained again, and having 
no change of clothe-s I whs constrained to wear the wet 
ones until they dried. Unozingili's head kraal is sitoated 
in the heart of a tliick bush, tlie living and decayed 
vegetation of which smelt Tankly as we passed through it. 
The name of this town is '"Ncin'amacebo'eBwe," meaning 
"H-here all lying and false accusations currejit in the country 
come to an end" — i.e., find their level. It is shortly called 
" 'Ncina." It contains about a hundred huts, and is 
rounded by smaller kraals inhabited by his wives, servani 
and captains. In one, belonging to one of the last 
tioned, I was told to sleep, and in the evening a chamberlain 
came down for the present. He got the keg and the pieoe 
of cloth, and I told him of the cask, which Hie king would 
have to send for. That night I heard a tremendous u; 
in the big kraal, and on inquiry found that they had 
using my undiluted rum, as if it had been that of the P 
gueae, which is first reduced by two-iliirda water, and 
strengtliened with cayenne pepper and tobacco juice. 
old man, who lived where I was eUiying, was carried 
about nine r.sr. in a frightful state— he was roaring Uk 
maniac, and foaming at the mouth. Wlien I eaw his 
thought he would surely die, and was blaming myself 
having given the King the liquor. I need not Iiavn trou 
myseli' about the matter. Nest motning he was up at 
break, none the worse, and telling me that mine was 
ably good mm (or, as they cidl it, " Isopi ") ; it made 
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'*rery tipsy in so very short a time 1 Kum and aiTack are 
. lilte mother's milk to these people. Even children nf six or 
years old will drinkatumblerful, raw, without winking, 
I have aeeji one of the King's sons, a boy of eight, drink a 
Ixittle at a sitting. This is oti* of the delightful liabits 
taught them by the Portuguese. It is tlie most profitable 
merchandise they deal iu, and to do any trade in Mubudtu 
you must have nun as well as other goods. " All that a 
man hath will he give for his life," hut to such an extent ie 
the love of drink carried amongst the Amatonga, that they 
will give even that for rum, since they care not though they 
>die, if they only die drunk! 

I Morality in the men, virtue in the women, are things 

unknown amongst the ^Vmatonga. The slave girls and 

servants of the King, bear children for tlie King, and to 

whom they please. The females of the King's kin ore not 

allowed to mtvrry, but their families rank as of the blood 

<Toyal. The price of a wife is £5, or its equivalent in rum or 

; and the Tonga men buy cliildren of eleven or twelve 

yean old, who grow up with their husbands. A man will 

ff» away to work in Natal, leaving his irife, or wives, at 

home On his return they will show him the goods they 

have gained by prostitution in his absence, and be praised 

their diligence! Yet adultery, when •■discovered," ia 

led hy the "co-respoudent" paying the price of a wife. 

ic prevails amongst them to a frightful extent, and, 

kving no proper modicines, the rcsidt may he fancied. All 

ia anolhtr of the delightfiU customs taught them by the 

.uguese, since it is only in tlie tribes with which they 

ffe contact, that such opi^n debauchery is seen. 

Tlie rule of Portugal in I'Jisteni Africa is a curse to black, 

and disgrace to while humanity. Murder, anarchy. 
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[ilunilcr, anil liccutiousucBB arc the noimal conditions of fi 
nations inhabiting tlie tomtoiy whicli it claims. Thu Pot 
gneae have no power to control them. They only ejdst fa 
netting one trilin ngainst another, and in conseqneiiM 4 
tlieir po3se.ssing the only morketa Mherc the natives caq a 
their produce and purchase the goods they reqnir 
have had great and successful agitation against slavery if 
Americft, C'uha, and Brazil. Slaven/ rmVi* avutiufsl lltf i\)rfu- 
ifuefn! Wore only liiilf tlic iniquity, miarule, and effetoneas 
of Portugal in Eastoro Afiica knon-n. not Britam only, but 
the civilised world, would compel her tu ]iart with b^H 
pOEsessions, since slio is t»n weak and too bigoted, ^H 
improve matters. ^H 

The King has u most Caliban-Iiko way of carrying his 
immonge liands and feet; and with him, as with all his 
people who can get spirits, it is imjiossible to do any huaineas 
after raid-day. He has sense enough to know this, however; 
and although he may listen to what you have to aay, he will 
return no answer until next morning. The number of his 
wives and slave girls is immense, and they live all about 
There are generally about five hundred soldiers i 






Ids kraal, two of whom Eire continyally marching up and 
down in front of liis hut, armed with doiibJc-harrellod guns, 
who give every few minutes a ludicrous imitation of the 
Portuguese cry of " Sentinela Alerta." 

There is, in 'Ncinn, a dwarf who was 11 ohamberlaiu to 
the King's gramlfather, who died about 1854. Hi is not 
more than 33 inches high, and is not in any way deformed, 
except, if you nmy call it a deformity, the fact of his having 
immense ears, auuh as would be wondered al in a iiiIl-~rown 
man. He is no old tliat the people say he is a spirit, v 
not born of woman. Imt came dmrn from tlio he-nvens, , 
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grself wna told by the Portuguese tliat tliej- have papers 

I the archives of Lorenzo Marques with tliis man's name 

Vlinitteti as witiirHs ninety years ago ! He wituesBed the 

mony of Captain Owen's (witli the present King's grand- 

iher's consent) taking possession of the Usutii Biver and 

e Burrounding territory for Greiit Britain in 1823. I have 

L heard of this treuty from the natives; and it is a 

joniinon saying amongst them that the country belongs to 

e EDgUshmnn. Tlie (jovemment is a despotism pure and 

mple. The land, the people, their goods and their crops, 

J cattle, goats, and shi^ep, belong to the King. He can, 

] does on occasion, take wliat he chooses Irom tliem. 

f have to snpply him with food for his luimerous wives, 

r the soldiers who may be nt headquarters; and the 

er can, when sent on errands and exijeditions, take what 

L they require, even that which is being sent to the 

King; for, he says, they are myself — I am King by reason 

f tliem. In the Zulu nation the captains and councillors 

save a man. If they say ho shall not be killed, the 

g mnst give way; though it is not often they do so, since 

Y share in the plunder. In Mabudtu tlic King's word is 

Bi»eQt — the lives of all are in the breatJi of his mouth. 

He is friendly to EngUshmeii. hoping by tlieir means to 

escape from under the power of the Zulus, of whom he is in 

daily fcai". He has a great conl«mpt for the Portuguese, 

whom he plunders with impunity; and would sweep Lorenzo 

rque« off the face of tlie earth, were it not that he would 

I bo unable to procure his supply of goods. The only 

Bthod of rotidiation which the Portuguese ciin adopt, when 

indcred, is to stop the trade; and this makes them so 

kloiiB of the Britisli claim to the English Eiver boundary, 

f they had a settlement tlwre, not only Unozingili'a, 
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but all the trihes around vould be independent of them, K 
Lorenzo Marques be among the things of the past Weill 
that it was so ! 

The King is a very siiinirstitious man. Every day, and 
all day, some of his councillors are sitting with the dirinors, 
who pretend to tell them what is going on in all parts of 
his country, what will happen, aud with what dangers ho 
is threatened. Tliey divine with sheila, stones, and knuckle- 
bones of sheep and goats. These they tlirow down out of 
their hands on the ground, muttering incantations the while; 
and from the position they fall in they foretell events. «id 
find out secret plots against liim. I need not say that most 
of the prophecies and revelations are obscure enough to 
warrant any interpretation. While I was in his i ~ 

his mother died. Immediately the King was begirt v 
"medicine" and charms, to keep the evil from him. 
were killed for food on her way, and two of her servai 
sent to attend on her. All the people of the country c 
up to the King, under their diffei-ent chiefs, to mourn H 
him ; they also had to be charmed and purified, which took 
many days, cattle being sacrificed the while, with solemn 
dancing and ceremonies. Last of all they went to " close 
up her house." The whole country, with the King at tlM^ 
head, went t-o her kraal, sacrificed cattle at tlie door of ii 
hut, tJien sprinkled it over with the gall, and at last ci 
it away into the bush. After this the people I'etiimed Lo ti 
homes, and the King was " a man again I" 

At another time, while I was at 'Ncina, the army 1 
there. It appeared that a chief of one of the tribes, n 
the ao-calle<l rule of the Portuguese, had sent to the Ring ■ 
say, that he was ready for him whenever he chose to o 
a defiance. Of course he accepted the challenge, and c 
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Up his people to tell liim of the great deeds tliey would do, 
and to be "doctored." They killed many cattle, and ate 
many medicines for good luck ; and, last of all, he set to 
work to make them courageous. They came round liim iii 
their regiments, one alter another. Oue of his chamberlains 
took in his hand a huge lighted torch, with which he went 
.sound the circle, and, through the flame of it, he blew some 
cily substance out of his mouth into tho faces of the men, 
renewing the supply, when exhausted, out of a bottle which 
'file King held. It was a most amusing sight. Some of 
^them stood the flame well; others drew back in fright; 
.others, again, it was plain ho had a grudge against, as he 
'tiirust torch aud all under their noses, singeing their beards 
and their eyebrows, and setting their already well-greased 
hair on fire. When all was over, they were diBmissed to 
their homes, to await his summons for the war. 

I have spoken of his power for life and death, and will 
mention one instance which camo under my own observation, 
'Iwth aa illustrating that power, and as an episode in savage 
"ife. 

While in Mabudtu, there wime to me one day a native 
a Lorenzo Marques, who told me he wished to go under 

' protection through the Zulu to Natal. It happened 
-wards that this man (" Umtabula 'Nhlesio," the splitter 
r hearts ; he was brave in war), although then under the 
*ortugues<>, had Iwen XJuozingili's. He did not tell me this, 
or I would havi! sent him on at once. He was recognised 
by the people, who immediately reported him to the King, 

a the third evening, I heard that this man had committed 
! crime, and would very likely get into trouble about 
After calling Itim, I asked if it was so. He did not 

snyit. 
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I then gave him some blankets, irhicit vore n 
himt«n west of the Bombo, and w&nied him to start eariy 
in the morning, ro that the rising snn fihoold see him many 
miles away. I had no i<1e» of all that wa» going to hapjien. 
Jtiat at dawn, I was awakened by fome one londly c 
ray name, and at the same time shouting that we were b 
killed ; there was a noise of people running, the door 1 
burst ojien, a man eame head over heels 
croached between my mat and the hut. Between alec 
and waking, such a violent entry and disturhance i 
startled me, and. fcr a few moments. I did not recognise ti 

n I had sent aw.iy the preceding evening, 
tliat people from the King liad been on the look-out, imd It 
met him on a ridge about two miles away. He 1 
through them, however, aad reached my hut ; and the n 

now gathering outmde, demanding liim with loud &] 
and threats, I went out and spoke to thein. I refused fe 
give him up. I <>ffere<l to ransom him ; hut the only n 
to all was, " Give him to us." They wern afraid to a 
Iiim in the Iiut, and runners began to come from the ] 
continually asking. " Is he dead yet 1 " and requesting me I 
go and see the grave of hiii wife, who died hy reanon of t 
fellow. At last, about eleven o'clock, when I saw Uiat t] 
would Lave him, notwithstaoding all I could do, and abc 
a thousand men had gathered, I washed my hands of i 
whole matter, and told them that, as I had no Htr«agtll 1 
prevent their doing this de«?d, they must act as tlifiy plea 
Then I went in, and told him that I was beaten. Poor felhy 
ho prayed me to save him. 1 told liim that I could not ei 
him, but said, "Yon arc a man; take your spear and ( 
If ho had buret out I believe he would have got away, aa 
forest wna close .il hand ; "but I hail no sooner turned t 
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buck tliuti lie stabbed liimsclf, lliough not to death. Theu 
began a scene of butchery. Spears were thrown aiid shots 
GrctL at liini. He iired straight at mo with my own gun, 
which 1 had left in tlie hut, no tliat, by slaying me, he miglit 
render liis own death memorabli!, by the punishment which 
he hopctl would come to tlio King, tor a white man being 
killed in his country. That hn made a bad shut is patent 
liy this writing. At last, as my natives said, he died like a, 
wounded butfalo in a bush. It was a frightful ex|ierienco of 
savage life ! 

Tlie trade of Mabudtu is eirtensive, considering the sjzo of 
e country. The natives work hard in Natal, and altliough 
^y B]M!nd some of their money there in goods, to take home 
Irith them, yet the surplus ia considerahle. The goods 
ftleable in Unozingili's coimti^-, and indeed through all the 
(ribea for many hundred miles north, are bine ealempore, 
iped salemporo, all kind^i of fiuicy prints, derrics, ginghauiR, 
llimtz, cotton blaidtets and sheets, woollen blankets in small 
inttties, common coats and shirts, hrsiAB vrire, hatchets, 
: )>icks, rum, guns, powder, lead, and caps. In all 
■, the Portuguese do a lai^e trade. In return for this, 
toy get rice, money, orchilJii weed, maize, beans, cattle, 
r ivory, elephant ivory, hides both of cattle and irild 
i tiger, tiger-cat, and nipnkey skin^, the two Iatt«r 
ing ealeablo in Zulu-land for cattle. Kice they do not get 
I any great quantity — that comes principally from the 
rthward of Loreni;o Mnrriues — but the Amatonga are such 
n traders and ngriculturiata {there the men hoc also, not 
I women only), that whatever was wanted, and their 
intjy would grow — and wlmt would it uoti — they would 
ruduco in any (jnantity. The profits ihe Portuguese get 
B immmse, hut by hucIi high price-s they cramp the trade. 







Under tbe British rule of ^mall profits and quick 
it would grow and expand, and the couutiy becomo rich ; 
but, as the Portuguese traded three hundred years ago, so 
they do now ! 

The people are arrant tliieves, as seems the case with 
black races. Stealing is bone of thf ir bone and flesh of' 
flesh. It is no crime unless found out, and then the 
lias only to restore wliat was stolen. No punishment follows, 
unless, indeeil, the owner of the article administers it with a 
stick; and, when in the wrong. I must do them the justice 
to say, they submit veiy quietly. 

They are much more liberal than purely pastoral tril 
perhaps because they have more food to give away. 
Zulu, unless you are known, you have to ]>ay for evei 
but in Tonga you are never asked to pay for what you 
though, if you want a store, you must buy it. The dresa 
the men is simply a Inmcli of ekins in front and onv behi 
but some of them continue the habit, they have le-arned 
Natal, of wearing clothes. The women, however, are 
better dressed, having salempore or handkercldef woi 
round their body, from above the breasts to the ankles, 
is the pride of the men to adorn their wives. Bad 
people are, I think them a much better subject for 
operations than the Zulus, among whom so many pi 
are placed. The latter ha"ve made themselves the first 
in South Africa, and are thoroughly wedded to thur 
tions. and to tlie customs, under which they have aeqi 
so much power and gloiy. The former are a lanoh 
impressionable people — more ready to accept new wa^ 
habits — more open to teaclung, not so conceited and 
satisfied, more clever and handy too than the Zulus. It 
an unsavoury comparison, but I think a tme one, that 
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Ainatcnga may be compared to a liquid cesspool which may 
cahily be clcareil^ — the Zulus to one of long continuance 
wliich Las petrifled. Tlie constituents arc the snmo, but the 
consistfnce different. The immorality and debauchery of 
the one is open, and offensive to the senses, but may soon be 
(lone away with, Tlie same nature exists in the other, 
though not so visible, and is as liard as rock. 

The country of the Amatonga, I have already said, is 

nbout 150 miles long by 80 broad, and it consists of a 

KUcceesiou of low rolling ridges, covered in some parts with 

fowHt, and in others with thorns and scrub. I do not think 

there is a hill in the countiy, up to the foot of the Bombo 

nmgo on the west, that ia 200 feet above the level of the 

sea. The soil is pure sand for about two feet of surface, but 

underneath is alluvial deposit. Tliere is no doubt that not 

long ago, geologically speaking, the whole of the flat country 

<Hi the East Coast of Africa, which I believe extends nearly 

Ito the Red Sea — a strip of from 80 to 150 miles from the 

it, to the high lauds — was covejed by the ocean. The 

iucral level of the country b from 20 to 50 feet above high- 

'ater mark. 

Ill the forests is good timber, which might be easily made 

It would not be, as in Natal, whei-e the roughness 

the country, and the want of roads, renders imported 

ber cheaper. In Tonga yoti might drive waggons any- 

R&ilroads would have only to be laid down. The 

ly obstructions are the swamps, and they might be avoided, 

ith the exception of one, which ia a natural curiosity. 

the Umkusi River, at the south end of the Tonga to 

Entahulweni, a huge swamp at the mouth of the Usutu 

distance of a hnndred miles — there runs a river called 

Umfuoi. It is a running stream, but has neither source 
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nor embouciiurc, in thi' usual souse of llio woiils. It 
in a. large swamp, flows north, sometimes running 
sometimes stagnant mnrsli, until at last it ends 
Entshulweni, which liaa no visible outlet. 

I know of no country which is better adapted for tropica) 
cultivation than the Tonga. Cotton, sugar, rice, indigo, and 
tobacco are, I may say, indigenous. Frost is unknown. Th» 
seasons are more regular than in hilly countries. The fai 
ties of transport are great. I Hken the countiy to Demei 
but it is better ofi' in the way of labour. The Amatongas . 
not like the Zulus and Negroes, who, when they have cnougb 
for their immediate wants, go home and are idle. Thoy will 
work on, so sw to get rich. The india-nibber vine is abun- 
dant, but it is not tapped in Mabndtu as in the country to 
the norlli of Lorenzo. Several kinds of wild-fig arc found, 
and there is n pink plum which is delicious, and makes s 
most refreshing drink- Tlic vegetable-ivoiy palm is abui 
dant, and is of great use to the people. Of its leaves tl 
moke thread, twino, and ropes ; and they weave baskets 
mats. Of its juice they make wine, which, fresh from 
tree, ia delicious, exliilarating, yet scarcely in toxi eatings 
when old, it taatea like rotten eggs and water, will make 
very tipsy indeed, and will give you the ague into the 
gain. Of the nuts tlioy make snuff-boxes. They liavo mi 
edible roots and spinaches, and those who live by llie \i 
catch plenty of fish. A great drawback, however, is 
wont of good water. Apart from the Usutu and the Poi 
which runs north, under the Borabo mountains, throu^ 
country into the Usutu; there is no running stream that 
not brackish, and the water of the pools is apt to give 
dysentery. I suppose, if proper wells were dug, good w 
would be found. The country ia inhabited in patches. 
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part will bo thickly peopM, thpll for milea not a kraal. 
Tlniy gather and settR! wLnro tlu-re are Bprings, 

lu most ports, now that the game has been driven away, 
iind tbu Tselee fly with it, Ciittle thrive and Jo well. I see 
uothing to prevent liorses and mules doing the same. 

With British capital, energy, and enterprise, what might 
not the Eastern Coast of Africa become ! With British 
justice and good government, what a change wonld be 
wrought in the condition of the tribes! 

This great bugbear — the great deterrent — is the fever. 
Well, it is not pleasant, but one must rememher that the 
Lwany deaths we hear of, are mostly of travellers who are 
F«]cpoGed to all kinds of hardship — hunger, thirst, falignc, 
I wot, the bunung sun by day, tmd the drws of heaven by 
■Tilght. Tlicyaro half-dead before the fever cornea. It would 
■ be dilTerent were the country settled, each mam living in hip 
■«wa house, with comfort around hiin. I do not think tbe 
pevCT is KO very virulent as is said, neither does it break 
■one's constitution. I have been veiy nearly dead with it 
¥twic«, and feel none the worse now — a year after. Temper- 
lance, good food, exercise, and medicine, irill ensure you 
Eagtunst dying by the fever, unle-ss your day has come ; but 
■I believe you get it, summer or winter, alt the same. 

After seven months' stay in the country, I started from 

Jie King's kraal on the 21st December, 1871, I had done 

liny trade amongst them, and, like most pioneers, had paid 

■for my experience, I had no adventures woilhy of record, 

ncccpt one, which I will toll of in a future paper. On the 

leventh day I reached the Zulu hills; and althougli I carried 

6 fever with me as a souvenir of them, yet 1 was no longer 

mgst tbc Amatonga. 
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When I left Niitiil for my trip among tho Amatonga,* 
had arrnuged tliiit the scliooncr " WOIiam Shaw" should cora 
up again in September, 1871, with guns, i>owdpr,fUid f 
hoes, and to take away wliat produce I might have ready b 
send. I wished her to come into the Usutu liiver (Mapoota 
direct, not thinking that the Purtnguese would dare to » 
a British ship In British, or at all events disputed, watera 
especially after tho lesson they had in 1823, when Capta 
Owen, in H.W.S. " Loven," forcibly released tim schounei 
" Orange Grove," of Capetown, which had Iteen bcizimI hrf 
the authorities of Loren^'O Marques when trading in tlie 8t 
river, and compelled the Governor to pay a debt of £25< 
which he had incurred to Uie supercargo, and thought he hai 
got rid of by the seizure of the vessel. I knew also that th< 
Usutu was well within tlie 1)oundnry Une of the territo 
belonging to certain chiefs, who ceded it to that officer foq 
Great Britiun, by treaty, in the same year. Accordingly, c 
the 8th of September, two friends who were in h 
to me, at the King's, witli tlie information that ehe 1 
arrived in the river. I must tell, however, that, as far b 
as July, I had arranged with Unozingili for jveopio to c 
the hides of the game killed by my hunters, from the £ 
hills to the mouth of the Usutu, a distance of 50 mllea, a 
fully expected that all would be done by the time the vea 

'See "AmoDg the Amatonga." 
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came. In tlie iufn-im liappeiiwl the death of hia mother, 
«nd everything was tlicrehy put in confusion in the country, 
and all work Euspended, when only ahout one-third had boen 
carried, and I was then expecting the people with the re- 
mainder. 

I found the sliip anchored about six miles up the river, 
and immediately liad the cargo landed and carried away, by 
people 1 had provided for the purpose. We lay in the river 
some six or seven days, with a part of tlie cargo in, consist- 
ing of hide* and ivory, and waiting for that which was to 
come. We amused ourselves tryiug to shoot ducks, geese, 
I and hippopotami, and, without that, had plenty of occupn- 
I tion in defending ourselves from the assaults of numberiess 
mosquitoes, wbi<;h were almost as baii as the Portuguese. On 
[ the 13th of the month we saw the lateen sails of two large 
[ boftts coming round a bend in the river, and suspected that 
L- our friends were going to pay lis a visit. 

They came np {twelve soldiers, the Government Secretary, 
land the Clerk of the Customs,) and lioarded us; and after 
P inspecting our papers, informed the Bkip[>er that he would 
1 have to go intii Lorenzo Marques, about 22 miles to the 
t northward, situated just half-a-mile to the north of 26' south. 
wTo this we duly protested, and handed in a formal protest, 
K'lut were told this must be done tu the Governor in person. 
Two or ibreo days passed away before we got a fair wind. 
Land during that time, we were on very friendly terms indeed 
linth our captors. 

On tlie Sunday they attempted to tow tlie vessel down 
Lvith the tide, but it resulteil in niir running ashore on a 
Inudbonk, to the great alanii of the Secretary and Clerk, 
l-fiince, if aim luid been wrecked before being condemned by 
■Iheir Courts, they wocUd perhaps have had to bear the loss. 
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On the Monday there came a chiLngn of wind, and i 
went quietly down the river, across the bay, and up Engli^ 
Uiver, till we anchored opposite the fort, and wore then h 
with a guard of a coqioral and four different coloi 
soldiers on Iioard, to see that we did not run away with liei^V 
Wliile ill t!ie schooner, and coming down to Lorenft 
Mai'qiies, I had many conversations with the Secretary, whi 
was most kind and jwlite (as one of the Eeamen swd, "Tm 
b [ly polite altogether"), and who expressed a non 
gentlemanly regret at the cmdrdemps; no doubt, howow 
it was all a mistake; they were very eony indeed to 
interfere with British ships, but they were hound by their 
orders from Portugal, and bo on; I should only have U> 
oxplaui matters — although I was rather puxzlcd as to what J 
I could explain — and I could go back to the river for tlu 
remainder of my cai^o, But when lliey got us fairly i 
their power the tuna changed. Notliing then could bo donl 
— ship and people must be trind. It was a matter for tllfl 
civil court at Mozambique to decide on appeal; even t 
Governor-General of the Portuguese possessions on 
Coast could do nothing. I wa<^ anxious about the vessel, i 
she was only chartered, and offered to pay duty and the fi 
under protest ; hut after they had told me the amount of tJ 
fine — jEllI — and I had asked for a day to consider, buj 
really to get the money, I was told that they had found I 
new clause in their law, whicli precluded tlwni from doiu 
anything but trying the ship, and coinlemniiig or relMicinj 
her. But I must mention that, even when nt first th< 
agreed to take the fine, they refused to allow me to protc 
against the seizure of the schooner, i must pay and ImU 
ray tongue. The trial went on for some days in t' 
wearisome manner — many times interru])ted by St SoniH 
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Ibodys dny. .\11 the while the sailors and myself wcro 
hanging about the Custom-House, and I had to provide food 
for all hands. 

While this wns goiog on, I ogain wished to hand in my 

I protest; but tlie answer was that I must wwt the resnlt 
of the trial, and, if the ship was condemned, I could at any 
time do bo. AiWwards, I took an opportunity of asking 
one of the officials to go with mo to the Governor for that 
purpose, and was then told that, as I had not done it within 
twenty-four hours, I could not ikow do it at all. 
Nejct day we were turned out of the ship and had to live 
on shore. The sailors were provided with food and a room 
to lie in. I was not allowed to leave, and had to provide 
for myself. I detemiined to try one day, and marched off 
to tho shore; but I was stopped. Fortunately, however, 
the Governor-General, who was just then on his round, paid 
Lorenzo Marques a visit, and released me after eighteen 
iLdAya' detention. Thus it was that I was " taken by tho 
Portuguese," and thus, and from previous visits, I came to 
mow something about their settlement, the country round 
ubout, the tribes under their so-called rale, and, generally, 
r little goings-on. 
The Bcizuro of the "William Shaw," and the boundary 
linceUoD, ore before the jVrbitration Commissioners, but the 
nilt of the whole affair is not yet known. 
I need not speak more of that matter, but it struck me 
a truthful description of this little-known country, and 
f tlio effeteness and misrule of the Portuguese, might do 
>od, and Ijc interesting to British readers. So, ollims/ 
Delfigiia Bay is a piece of water about 40 miles long from 
ill to south, by SO broat) from east to west. For about 
Klf of its length on the SJUtli it is < n'.-lused by Cape Colatto 
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and the Island of Unyaka (Inyack), and in the north-n 
corner lie the Islands of Sefeen, three tow-lying banks 
covered with mangrove, between which and the mainland ia 
the mouth of the river Umiomati (St Geoige'e). The bay 
itself, although bo large, is very shallow in most parts, i 
the navigation consequently verj' difficult. But one com 
is, that though you may run on a sandbank you c 
get off again. Right in the centre of the bay enters ti 
river, called by the Portuguese " Spiritu Sanctu;" by 6 
selves. English Hiver. For some eight or ten miles up it^ 
more like a firth than the uaual outlet of a South J 
stream— there being no bar at the mouth either of it, or ^^ 
the Umkomati — tliey flow into a bay, instead of into the a\ 
sea, and for this distance it runs directly east, so that ll 
26th parallel diWdcs it in tLe centre, and is not only a maUl 
matical line but a natural boundaiy. The Portuguei 
Government, in a late tretaty with the Transvaal RepubT 
{a small independent Dutch State which the British ha^ 
allowed to estiiblish itself on the uorth-^ast comer of Na( 
settled, between themselves, their southern boundary at iti 
30' south. This was evidently done so as to give the fora 
the whole of Delagoa Bay— for no other purpose and on B 
other grounds. It is simply an arbitrary line drawn thi 
the territory of the chief of Mahudtu (Mapootu), the g 
son of him who ceded the country to Urcnt Britain, 
would give them the mouth of the Usulu (Mapoota) a 
about 12 or 15 miles inland from the southern boacb f 
Delagoa Bay. Through this belt all imports and expoijf 
into or from the remainder of the country, would havdfl 
pass, and Britain, on her northern boundary, would be det 
all access from the sea, to her possessions, by a narrow b 
of Portuguese temtotj. The TranavaaK was only too p 
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huve aiTived at the dignity of treating with ii European 
tste at all, to object to anything; and, besides that, it was 
t their business to demur to anj' boundary in this qnarter. 
Iritain was entirely ignored in ttiis treaty between these 
' two. In the other case — he., the line c!aime<l by Britain- 
there iR the broad division of the river, and, besides that, 
then; is the fact, that the undoubted owner of the country 
fully ceded it to Captain Owen ; and although the Portu- 
guese persist in speaking of the Chief of Mabudtu as their 
tsubject, on the one side, and of the " Amanundwana," an- 
- Other tribe on the "Uinkomati" (St George's) River, on 
Hie other; yet both parties are continually phindering their 
nllett nuulers, and making war upon each other, and scout 
e idea of dependence. 

The Portuguese, I believe, base their claim to this terri- 
a a treaty made with the Emperor "Monopotapa" (a 
r John kind of character), who they say reigned in the 
ith century; Iiut how that can be I do not know, since 
8 not so many years ago that they paid rent for the very 
round on whieli Lorem^o Marques stands. There must have 
a some treaty since, of an opposit* chnracter, which they 
f notliing ftbuitt, if tlie Erst is aaything more than a myth. 
t^ On the south bank of English river the countrj- is most 
tautiful. It is, although perfectly flat, high and healthy, 
snty of good water, and large trees dotted all over it. The 
8 sandy, but underneath it must ))e good, as the eountry 
l-Tery fertile. 

I^On the northern side, it is also high, but being very 

mpy, it is decidedly unhealthy. Round about Loren90 

rquGs, for 20 miles, there are very few iuhabilnnts; 

. constant wara, which the P<ortuguese are unable to 

>, having deivopulated the counlry. Further north. 
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from the ktitudo of St Geoi^e's River 20 miles 
_its embouchure, to aw.iy beyonil that of Sofala, there is a 
teeming population, n'illing, nay anxious, to oome to work 
in Niitul, but who are prevented by the distnnce and the 
danger, consequent u)M)n frequent disturb.inces amoi 
themselves, and the enmity which tliey have engendered. 

The great advantages which all tliis northern coast 
are its river navigation, splendid soil, abundance of fuel, and 
cheap labour; yet all are useless for want of a good Govcro- 
ment. Indeed, worse than useless, because these good 
things not only lie neglected by whites, but even the naUvi 
ure not allowed to enjoy ttem in that pence and quietai 
which the power of Britain or Germany would give. 

The Portuguese have no care for improving the> condtUi 
of the natives, either temporally or spiritually. If thi 
became wealthy, they would be 'powerful. If they 
inatrncteil, they would no longer I'eiaaiu dependent 
Lorenzo Marques for their supplies, nor submit to be gui< 
or influenced by the advice or the bribe.s of a people in t 
essential ways no better, and, in somo respects, worse 
themselves. It is a curious phj-siological study, why 
cha^■^cte^ of a native of Portugal, high or low, changes 
completely when he comes to Eastern Africa. I Iiai 
generally understood that, in Europe, they uro an honoui 
jieople, generous and hospitable, straightfoi-ward and tnil 
Perhaps it is the weakness of iheir miserable sotth 
surrounded by many, if not hostile, yet contemptui 
natives, which so alters their nature. They are obliged 
truckle and bribe, submit to insult and exactions, nnd 
laughed at and plundered, whenever they step outside 
ii-alls ; so perliapp, after all, they arc dcsiTving of pity 
well as censure. 
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Tiio whole country, in ilieputc between Britain aiiil 
' 'Portugal, is one immense alluvial Hut, where tliere is every 
facility for commiiuication, either by water or on land. It 
is tlic same up the coast, as far aa I know it. We must also 
romcmbor tliat up the banlts of English River is the nearest 
and best routes to the interior of tlio Transvaal^a district 
capable of producing everything required by man, and rich 
in minerals — gold amongst them. The new fields of 
Marabasta<lt, where there is a British company at work, 
ore about a hundred miles from its mouth, and are actually 
in independent native territory, although the Transvaal has 
a better and more convenient mode of annexing, than many 
other States; they simply moke a map, and when advcnlurera 
come before the British public for raUways in that littln 
known country, the length of the line necessary and the 
difficulties, diminish wonderfully. No doubt a railway would 
be the making of the temtory, and open up a trade which 
would pay both trader and carrier, but lot those who enter 
iuto tlie affair ascertain all about iL The present idea seema 
to be — let the company only commence, the line will then 
B finished somehow. 

t Regarding the tribes considered by the Portuguese to ba 

uicr their authority, and the latter's misrule antl offcteness 

erally, I will only tell one story. It is ono which did 

jbially happen, and is susceptible of jjleuty of proof. This, 

Ethink, will show the state of things much more strongly 

1 any declamatory writing on my part, and as I am 

rely stating iiiiitters of fact, I uhall bo free Froni any 

^ieion of malico or exaggeration. 

tl Imva alroady spoken oltlio iiativea from the northward 

loUy wishing to come to work in Natal on the BUg,ar 

1 coffee plantations. A fev.' do so. Tliis is also truo of 
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somo tribes of the Basuto nation who live to tliu wi 
of Lorenzo Marques, but a long way in the iiiterior. 

In the beginning of 1871, sixty of ttiese people left lit^ 
together on their journey home. They belonged to the b 
of Umjantji, in the N.E. comer of what the Boers coiu 
Transvaal territory. They had each their pack of g 
blankets, calicoes, &c. — and each had money. Their n 
direct rood would have >>een through Zulu and then thro 
Amaswazi-lond; but the latter and their own tribe, althoi 
the one nominally in Boer territory, and Uie other tiibuta 
had been at war. !Jo they chose to go along thu coast, ti 
they reached the latitude of their own country, and t 
struck inland. They passed through Zulu and Mabudta I 
safety, the chief of the latter tribe even giving them caajt 
to the bonks of English Biver, to prevent them 1 
maltreated or plundered by bis people ; and they crossed i 
the Portuguese side. 

In July, 1871, 1 ha^l been down to the Island of Inyock, 
and on my return landed at the usual passage of the UsutlL 
It was dark. Wien I came up to the ferryman's kraal,]] 
saw some miser itble-lookiog wretches seated round a fira^ f 
which there was a pot with some maize in it. Tliere 1 
ten of them, and they, on inquiry, told me that tliey « 
sm-vivors of the sixty men who had passed, in good bei 
and high spirits, two montlis before. Poor fellows 1 
some uf our diplomatists liad seen them as tliey then i 
Emaciated, and covered with wounds, many of them b 
in the inside of the thighs, and on the breast, by sittjng t 
they fell asleep over the tire in the cold nights, hungry a 
broken. It would have stirred the bile of even a member of 
the Peace Society. I learnt afterwards that about ten more 
hod escaped in different directions. Forty were killed, i 
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'tiib was tlie hov and the wherefore. On croBsing Engiisli 
lUver they canie amongst the people of a little tribe called 
"Madtolo," the head kraal of the cbief of which is within eight 
miles of Loren^ Marques gatea. This tribe, I daresay, could 
muster about four hundred men (they have since been nearly 
exterminated by Unozingili, the chief of Mabudtu), and are 
considered by the Portuguese, as peculiarly their own. The 
Ba^utos encamped under a tree outside the kraals, and some 
I'f them went that afternoon into the settlement to buy guns, 
iind returned to sleep. Just lieforc daylight in the morning, 
all the fighting men of " Madtolo" came down upon them, 
killed forty men, wounded the others, and plundered thciu 
"f everything tliey possessed. The only reason given for 
this was that some of the plunderers' relatives had lost their 
years ago in Umjantji's country. It was not 
itended that tliese men were the murderers, or even that 
they knew anything about it. There is no doubt that the 
prospect of jilunder was the real reason for the massacre. 
The consequence of all this was, that the remnant of these 
poor fellows were now trying to find tlieir way back to 
"Tata], destitute of everything ; subsisting on charity, and, 
weakness and wounds, most likely to die on the way. 
IWtunately, however, I fell in with them, fod and cured and 
srnt them out to Natal. What became of the othei's who 
• ■scaped I never heard. The Portuguese did notliing; too 
weak to punish, too indiiferent to help the survivors. I 
Jward afterwards that the Governor of Lorenzo Mai-qiies 
sent to the Chief of Madtolo demanding the property of 
le people. He returned him three pounds sterling (£S) 
derision, with a message to the effect that, if he did not 
L6 to take that, he could leave it alone. So much for tho 
iwer of Portugal in ber poEsessiona in Eastern Africa 1 
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Qozingili, whifl 



'riie comment of the Chief nf Maliudtu, Unozingili, ' 
considere himself .111 " Englialiman," both by reason of his 
grandfather's treaty, and because he, being a vassal of thi? 
Zulu, knows that they arc tributary to us, was that ho had 
been a fool. If lie liatl thought the plunder Was to goA 
Madtolo he would have had it himself. After this, * 
chance will the next batch of labourers have, who t 
through his territories, I ehould like to loiow 1 

This continual anarchy does liai-m to Natal and to ti 
natives, directly and indirectly — to the former by prevent 
the influx of a rc^tar supply of labour; to the latter beuuiee 
they not only loao their lives and their property, but becnu«r 
they lose the chance or the amount of civilisation they would 
gfiin in Natal, and which they would carry back with them 
to their distant homes. Need I harp longer upon this topic t 
Surely not. Wion I can speak of so foul a murder having 
happened within c.innon-shot of a Portuguese settlemeo ~ 
considered by them tlie capital of a territory, I have e\ 
said enough to prove that in those days, when good gov* 
ment i« folt to be a necessity as well as a duty, Portuj 
must either alter or give up. Her colonial | 
a disgraco to any civilieed community. In tlie ninete 
century, she is debasing instead of roisinj; manldud, 
wilfully too. 80 as to make-believe keep her [wwer in thi- 
nscondant. Until Sir Bartle Frere's recommendation of thtt 
appomtmeul of consuls in tho Portuguese ports on this a 
is carried out, there will be no security for British nati'fll 
or knowledge in Europe of one-half the slavery and a 
which exist in tho so-called civilised colonies. 

The harbour of Lorcn^Ji MarquM is in the open moJ 
of tho river, where it is about a mile across. There ii 
good holding-ground and plenty of water. It blows o 
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Bw<maUy h&rd from the S.\\'., Itut there is no danger. On 
landing yoii may, if the tide .is high, get close to the land ; 
hut if it is low water you have to be carried on a Kaffir's 
back for perhaps a. hundred yards. Ashore, you must be 
careful of your feet, ns the n'orship of "Cloacina" is carried 
into practice on the btach. All goods have to he landed in 
the same manner, at great risk and trouble. For all the* 
mturies the Portuguese have been there, they have made 
oimprovements, and a quay might bo run out at very little 
pense. Splendid, strcuglit mangrove poles are abundant 
le around the settleniont — but no ! dumge is abhorrent to 
1, except for tlie worse, Tlie idea Eeenis to be that, in 
B event of improvemenl, a knowledge of their proceedings 
uldbedieseminatcd, and they would bn obh'ged to alter, so 
Y keep themselves to themselves. In this idea tlie Court of 
jms to concur, as they have lately infused to grant 
hmbsidy to the Union Steamship Company, which is running 
mcrg up the eastern coast, ciJIing at the diflerent ports. 
Icy refuse, although it would Ke a good thing for thcm- 
hfes. commercially speaking, setting aside tho philanthropic 
utivo which aJone actuates Great Britain. I have known 
s EcltlementB to be six months without any com- 
Eflnmicution witli each other, or with he.-idquai'tcrs at MoKam- 
bique, before the Union L'ompany had established tliis branch 
of lieir line, 

Tlie eettlement of Loren^ Marques is situated on the 
north bunk, about two miles from Point Reuben — the 
tiorthem point at the mouth of the river. It is built on a 
caodbank, which has a swamp between it and the mainland, 
I is about 500 yards long by 200 yards broad. There 
nJd not Imve been a more unhealthy spot selected, since 
fttever beneGt it gets by the sea breeze is neutralised by 
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the cITccts of the swamp a.t the back, the Atotich from vM 
iu tliei houses clone to it, is nnj'thing but pleasant o: 
bearable. Add to tliis seventy-one other, from every d 
tioii of filth and ordure, and you have a place which— 
for variety peThaps, but for pungency — beats Cologne i 
Coleridge's days; but safety had to be considered. At the 
west and east ends, and on the north Bide, it is Borrounded 
by a wall. To seaward thei« is a tumble-down t 
which is used aa a barrack and a jail. In the whole p 
there arc about ten guns of different sizes; and 120 v 
coloured soldiers, half of whom are constantly in ho 
form the garrison. These soldiers are, indeed, a Falet 
company, with the addition that the clothes, which t 
seem to have procured by following that great conitnandl 
advice, have not been properly distributed — the big i 
have got the small clothes, and rite versa. 

Within these walla the Portuguese may I>e said to go« 
and those who are really tlieir people amount to about f 
or six hundred. The west end of the settlement i 
native quarter. There they arc as thick as bees in a h 
and at iii{;;ht the sounds of drunkenness and debauchery K 
frightful; it is a perfect brothel ! 

The Portuguese rule these people by terror. 
trifling offence I have seen a man lashed over a gun, ft 
then two men, with each a stick about an inch thick, Uyi 
on to him — one, two I one, two I — till he was balf-ilet 
There is no restriction on the sale of rum to the natiid 
In fact, I have seen palm wine (not nearly so intoxicate 
as the other) prohibited from being brought into the 
for no other reason that 1 could see. than that they s 
their money on it instead of on rum. with less 
themselves, but less profit to the customs. Outeide of tj 
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Vvrallfi the Portuguese have neitlicr power nor respect, they 
^ dare not step out in angor. They caxry on, or rather 
prevent, their wars, by setting one tribe against another, 
aiid Lorcni;-o Murques itself exists but on sufferance; yet 
they claim — and European diplomatists may perhaps allow 
it— territory to a vast extent and of groat value and im- 
portance! 

There are i>erhaps thirty white men and one wliite woman 
in Lorenzo Marques, the latter the very kind, hospitable 
Portuguese wife of a German merchant. Amongst the 
former are the Governor, Secretary, Collector and Clerk of 
Customs, and an officer, generally an ensign, of the troops. 
There is also a representative of a large French house in 
Marseilles, who carried with him to this miserable spot the 
kindness, politeness, and hospitality of his native country. 
I often used to wonder, with regard to the German and this 
last, not that they were peculiarly " rich or rare " specimens 
of tlieir two nations, but " bow the devil they got there !" 
The houses are flat-roofod, built of adobe, cool and spacious ; 
sanded ttoors, little glass, and less iumiture. The two streets 
are ankle deep in sand. 

About Lorcn(;o there are a few cocoa-nut trees, but fruit 
aind vegetables are almost unknown. If tlicy attempt gardens 
or plantations outside, their own so-calJed natives plunder 
nn<l burn them, as has happened. The latter seem willing 
that the whites may keep a store there ; but are determined 
that they shall make no scttlejneut, such as they sec in 
Natal. 

In one thing the Portuguese are fortunate, and that is, 
that they have a splendid supply of fish at their door. 

The trade is considerable for so small a place, and might 
be increased fiity-fold, were it not for the high protective 
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duties, l.he want of 6ecurit7,aii(I the jealousy of tfae p 
of foreigners, evinced every day. There are only three im- 
porting houses— two French and one German. These sell 
to the Banyans and half-castes, who travel through th<? 
native tribes trading for ivory, orchilla weed, ground nuts, 
and Natal sovereigns. 

In such a place there is not much to describe. One docs 
not like to dwell upon particulars which are disgusting, and 
there is little else to record. Let us hope that the day may 
not be for distant when Great Britain or Gonnany will open 
up this magiiiiicent but neglected country, and give it the 
blessings and the civilisation which follow in the train of 
commerce and good government, and enable him, who next 
describes Lorenzo Marques and the country around, to gir* 
A very different picture from u 




A ZULU ROMANCE. 

(GLABOOW HlRALD, Irt UaS. Wi.) 

"Well, yes; there are some interestiog stories of Kaffir 
life — at li!ji£t they are so to mo. I have, in a measure, been 
brought up omoDgst them. Most of their ways and habits 
cf thought are familiar to me ; ami I have grown to take as 
interest in their iives, almost as if they were my own people. 

" la there any romance 1 " "I cannot exactly answer the 
question. I think you know my belief, that there is no 
romance where there is no soap, I mean by that, that 
although cleanly (extremely ao) in their owii idea, there is 
much which is repugnant to a European, and detracts, in his 
mind, from many situations which would otherwise bo 
romantic. There are, however, all the incidents of romiince 
occurring in many passages of tlieir lives ; and let me tell 
you, they lose nothing in the narrative by a native of high 
class." " Let us have a qiecimen ; we have an hour to spare, 
and should like to hear a real Kaffir story." " I can't da it 
now. 1 must think it over; but will write one down, and 
send it you." 

Such was the substance of a conversation held some time 
ago. What follows is the result. I have endeavoured lo 
^ve it in Zulu translated into English. It is a genuin« 
native narrative ; it pretends to nothing more. 

" Wliat is it we hie most of all 1 W' e like war I Is there 

anything that equaJs it t No I no ! certainty not. \Ve 

i^t nowhere now. You white men have encircled us ; bat 
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perhaps the day may conic wlicii you will idlow us to pass 
tliroTigli your country, and remind those noljody's peopl<" 
that the Zulus are still on the face of the enrtli. We von]<I 
not meddle with your cattle. \Xe hear that the outaiilo 
tribes say we sway no onp now but the Aniatonga Pookrd 
upon as women and dogs]. Wlicn will you let us prove thnt 
we can do more 1 It may be, ns you aay, that fighting in 
wrong, but we have not yet Icanit to think so. It ia true 
that the country is qutctcr and that all live in comparative 
safety, hut what of that 1 there are none of us now that can 
Bay they are braves. Wc might as well be women. Yes, 
many jieople were killed in the old time — men, women, nnil 
children — but tliat was nothing; it kept ua from crowding. 
The cows liad more room to get fat, and we to make our 
gardens. And then, besides, thft young men had a chaDM 
of getting cattle, and, when they sewed the ring on th^r 
heads, wive-s. Now, we »n! poor all our days. Then H 
had people amongst us who Imd a name tliroiigh the countlj 
for valour and for cunning ; now, no one is known exce 
the chiefs and the King. Tlien wo had something to livo 
die for, some excitement in our lives ; now, all the soldiet 
are good for is to budd or mend the King's kraals, or bn 
his com. We all see what it ia coming lo ; we shall p 
money to you white men at lost [taxes], and take to digf 
down Iiills under you [roadmaking. &c.] Ah 1 the anny,^ 
my man ; the army ! There's aomotlung to talk alwut when 
that goes out. You want me to tell you of some exploits in 
which I shared ; well, wait till I take some snuff and then 
I'll do it. Make up the fire, boy. 

" Long ago in the aforetime — how many years, say 3 
How should I know ? two hundred may he ; yea, so 1 
[showing two fingers]; I was a young man, and stroaj 
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TrVow ! but I ttiM strong and active. I could throw every 

Ulan in oiir regiment. When I ran, people used to exclaim, 

'Wow! just now he was hero, and now lie is yonder; whera 

lid he go 1 ' And when I jumped I went till I struck the 

iky. Is it hard, say you J Don't, white man, don't ; you 

are laughing at mo now. Let mc tell my story my own way. 

I'mt understand our tongue and ways. Here, my equal, 

help me in the nose [asking another for snutf]. Eh-h-h ! 

iiian of our tribe [thanking him]. As I was saying, long, 

long ago it wiis onee decided by the King and cliiefs to make 

a raid into the Amaswazi — a King's raid. 1 mean that the 

King was getting short of cnltle ; and as it was known that 

the Amaawazi had again gathered herds since the last war, 

vre were to be sont to bring him some. It was denied to 

lyonc to take what he could niauage to get away out of 

le herd, as you know is always alloweil in other wars. 

ell, well, it is not exactly allowed ; but nothing is s^d if 

in get clear off. Tliis lime, however, it was 

tuinounaeiL that spies would be sent all over tlje country, 

and any one found with cattle he could not account for, 

would be killeiL They also toH us that all girls we took 

tiliould be brought to the King, to form his slaves of the 

interior. As I have said, we ai-c fond enough of war, but 

re like to look forward to some n^ward at the end ; so to 

young men these onlers wcro peculiarly unpalatable; we 

lathed, and many were the talks we had in discassing, this 

ledition. I decided, for my part, that there was no harm 

me. 1 eliould of course go out, and be guided by ciroinn- 

' " my snake was favourable, I should not raturti 

ipty-handed, for all the orders. If not, and I showed 

ivo Uio others, the King might pcrhnjis soften, and givo 

leUiing. Anyway, I bad to go. 
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"All Zulu was gathered together to Nodwengo, 
King's kronh^the mode of expression is not plaginriaed 
from Scripture.] By twos and threes, tens and two tens, 
they came trooping over the hills. Others, whose head- 
quarters were farther off, came in their regiments. 
earth thundered with the noiae of their foet. Our ( 
were closed up with the sound of their songs. The coanid 
all round was black with their forms by day, and was t< 
with the fires they lit at night. The clatter of sticks • 
shields was continually heard, as they hustled together 3 
the joyous excitement of fight. It was the beginning a 
the war; and no cattle could graze where the aitny 1 
been, till after the next summer rains. Ah-h-)i, Zolq, t 
man; Zulult can they be spoken of! [in ii 
petont to doacribe them.] 

" Well, one day we hungered, and another day we fea 
just as the King happened to give us beer and beef. At lai 
our number was complete, the generals appointed, and we 
started on our way. As w< went, the people hid their food 
and tied with their cattle, into almost inaccessible places. 
Nevertheless, we managed to got at them, and fed. Our 
path was known by the cattle bones which strewed it, by 
the remains of dishes and com, and here and there a b 
Whose people were they, say you 1 Why, our own- 
Zulus. The assegai [spenr] hnd got loose, my man, and w 
was to slop it t We walked long. We hung»tred, 
croEsed many rivers, but we never tired. We began to lot 
for some opposition, just to vary the monotony, but i 
was to be seen. Vou nmst know that tliu 'Swozi country i 
full of large caves, the secret of the entmuces to which i 
rigidly kept. Tliey are so largo that all the people of a d 
trict, together with tlioir cattle, can take shelter in lh« 
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they had done bo on the report of our coming. We 

a travelling along a ridge of mountains, when the sound 

of cattle lowing was heard, seemingly underneath and all 

about ua. A halt was called, to consider how wo should get 

at them. Parties were sent out in all directions to try and 

fatt on an opening, hut, for a long time, none could they 

find. At last one nf them came upon a small hole in the 

rock, of size about suiBcient for a man to creep in. One was 

itly directed to make the attempt, and laying down hia 

he took an assegai in one hand, and in lie went. We 

a shout, a. groan, and all was still ; our man came not 

back. Another wna at once sent after bim, and shared the 

same fate. Now wc began to hang back. It was certain 

death to refuse ; it seemed to bo the same to go in. So far 

was equal ; but wa loathed the idea of being killed like a 

tupine in a hole. I considered for a moment, and then 

lok me tliat 1 had the idea, and I said to myself, ' Now 

tiio time to show above the othcrx ; now for some cattle.' 

spoka out; I cried out, "I will go in.' "Who is that}' 

|uired one of the officers. ' Myself, father.' I answered. 

Appear 1' was the next word, and 1 did so. I waa greatly 

praised, and told that my fortune was made, May be, 

thonghl I, but what use if I'm killed. However, there's 

ing wrong, my snake may be good, and I may escape. 

ig down my shiehl, and taking off my dress, I crept in 

my belly, having asked those outside to make a great 

that my movements should not bo heard. I went 

Ig very quietly, with my spear in my hand, till I felt the 

of the deail man who had gone before me. I lifted them 

very gently, and 'swurmcd' along until I had got him 

ly on my back ; then with him in that position, I went 

for about my own length, and felt stab, stab, thud, thud. 
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A3 they ran assegais Into his body and struck him with stii 
I shouted * Maiii ' [oh, dear], groanod, and gave a 
or two, then lay still. It was quite dark, and all was q; 
outside. Immediately some one said, 'Tliatisthc 
move the Btone and Jet ua see him,' and one stepped o' 
me in obedience to the command. I grasped my 
and, just as the first liglit came in by the opcnjug he 
making, I sprang up and stabbed him, shouting at the s 
time to our people, ' In with you, in with you ; I am holding 
Ihu pot on the tire; quick and shove it up;' and, turning 
deffnded myself from Hiosf. who were in the entrance, 
had only to do so for a few moments. Our ])W)pli 
rushing in, and I escaped with a few cuts. By this time 
i-ould hear the hum of the alarmed Araaswazi, like bees 
hole ; so like was it, that the instantaneous cry was, 
dig out this honey-neat, it is fat ;' but our officers made 
wait for more forco ; it came, and wo went forwaid. We 
walked along a good way on a lino grassy glade, a streatn of 
water running through the centre, and the rocks nearly 
meeting overhead, unti] at lost wc came to a large circular 
piece of ground — as large as the flat outside there (say a 
in diameter), a waterfall at one end, precipices all roi 
and wood hero and there about the foot of them, but 
soul was to be seen. We hunted until at last wc found 
openings into caves at the sides, and these we at 
stormed, our whole force having by this time eome up. 
people within fought well, and we were hunting one anotbt 
but wo got lights, and then we finished them off. Did 
kill tlio women and children, say you 1 Ay, that did 
Why uott The children would grow up into soldi) 
fight U8, and the women would bear more. 
" I came to onr> girl. As I raised my assegai she h 
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ic, claspad iier haniia over her eyia, ami enUl • Ow um- 

ta-ka-baba' [oh, cliild of my futher, my brother]; that was 

all, and, do you know, 1 could not kill her. Chaiia! I 

couldn't [swears by Ills king]. She had ' medicine," that 

girl. I hod killed that <luy till my assegai was blunt and 

my arm was weary, but all anger seemed to go out at my 

^ngers and toefi. Ha I said, 'Risft, Tdadte, [literally. Sister, 

I but in meaning, as in sound, t)ie same aa the Scotch "dawty"], 

tto one will hurt you.' I defended tier from others. Many 

B'Vould have attacked tni', but I was always recognised in 

■time, OS the brave who had goincd the (entrance; and the 

»cry was, ■ Let him alone; let hira keep the gir].' 'Ah, but," 

cried others, ' be'll have to give her up to the King.' Then, 

for the first time, I remembered the ordei's, and I looked up 

to see if I had not eonio suddenly under a waterfall. I 

turned towards the girl ; slie was gazing on the ground. 

' Lulama' [straighten joursclf), 1 cried. Our eyes met. 

Something seemed to soften and melt, warmly and gradually, 

within me. I began to be disgusted witli the blood which 

^Qorered mc, I thought of iny sisters and my mother at 

!, and I thought of her fatiier and mollier, most likely 

1 that day. Somehow or other it came into my mind 

^at she wa« alone and in sorrow, and would be torn from 

intry and her people, and given to be a slave to the 

fur no fault of her own ; and still I warmed and 

tuelted, until at la£t I became a child, and determined to 

Uve her from our anny, and send her back to her folk, if, 

laply. any were alive, I tell you she liad medicine, that 

1 took liur quietly to one side, and said, ' Look here 1 

t must give you up to the officers for the King ; but watch ; 

8 quick to imderstand what I eay or do, and I'D find an 

Ttunity of lotting you go Mfely.' She did not r.nswer 




— she only looked at me ; but something in the 
better than spoken words. Well, when all was over, we 
gathered together our cattle and our captives, ready for our 
homeward march; and by way of reward I was appointed 
an officer of the guard of tho latter, just what I would have 
irished for. We travelled for a day without l>oing able to 
exchange a word with the 'Swazi girl, though 1 wanted to, 
very much ; 1 felt just as if I was hungrj-. She was s 
where in the centre of tho throng, and has told ua ai 
that eIio kept edging outwards, until she got close to wbOP 
i was, hoping that I wouhl, yet fearing I would not, add] 
her. When I saw her near I began to look about for ■ 
opening to let her go. I made a sign to keep close by n 
She did so ; and towards dusk, as vc were marching bj l| 
wooded ravine, 1 managed to give her a push. She spra 
clear in, and I purposely fell in the way of the man behin 
who was jumping in aft«r her. She got away, the i 
easily, a^s 1 shouted to my men to stand firm and guard thoi 
who were left, in case they should go too. I thought I h 
managed so cleverly ; but I was to bear more of it, oa yon 
shall see. I would have been killed, only my snake stood 
straight up, 

"Wo reported to tho generals tho loss of the onpt 
ihey said it could not hn helped, and spoke of ^ometh 
else. Wo travelled on without further adventure u 
got near the icing's again ; when we halted, and mes; 
were sent forward to announce our return. A lii 
appointed for a review at Nodwengo, and we all 1 
■turselves up to look our best. The day came. We drf 
before the great one, and o^ch had our little praise ; I 
came tho giving out of tho cattle. A great in^ny I 
received thi'ir rewards, when the vrv was rj-ised for tha h 
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KilO bad gained the entrance, to eliow himself, and 1 li»d to 
step forward. ' To me," s»id the King, ' you have shown 
yourself a soldier indeed, and deserving of a King's notice; 

there ia a troop of cattle for you. But , now I shall 

kill you for helping one of the captive girls to escape. What 
say youl* I saw it was no use attempting to get out of the 
hobble, so I spoke boldly. I kntw that kings liku those 
who speak out, but I trembled all the while. ' Yes, father; 

wild beast; yes, you that arc black,' I replied, 'The 

I is, of course, right. I ought to bo killed; but I could 
not help it. 81ie bewitched me.' ' How sol' asked he; and 
I told him the whole affair, mth all the symptoms. When 
I had done, he burst out laughing, and said, 'Wow! the 
idiot fell in love with her. Go, go; you are a brave soldier, 
but a fooi in these matters. I should have thought a young 
' your age and appearance would have known more. 
Wow I the fool 1 What was it like! Was it sore 1' 'No, 

ler, I can't B.iy it was sore. It was like a sickness. 

igh. It was just " Umhiolo." '* 'Go, go,' he said, 'You 
kftTe escaped.' I wentcjulckly, took my cattle, and liianked 
my snake all the way home. That was the Ijeginning of 
iny rise; till now, as you see me, 1 have many kraals, much 
people, and plenty cattle. 

Well, when I had been at home for about ten days, I 
paying visits ail round, was everywhere praised and 
■ftd; hut still sonicLiiing was wanting. My heart continually 
«cbed with a dull pain. I felt a want. At night I dreamt 
about the "Sivazi girl. By day I tliought of her, I saw her 
face iu the burning coals of fire. I halted while eating my 
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* Anything out of the way. Anything nnnatuc^l ; not cxplain- 
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young man speaks to his heart' [thinks], 
but I used to forget what I v/na about, 
would Btop and not knovf it. AVow ! that love is an UmUoln 
indeed. At last, one rooming while lying lost in my hut, 
my Bisters came rushing in, saying that they had found a 
girl half-dead with cold in the garden, and that slie was 
'Swazi by her tongue, Hy lieail. leapt up at once, and with 
it niy body. I knew it was she. It was as if something 
was drawing me with a rope. The girls laughed; they 
had a (ihrcwd idea as to what was the luatter. I na 
out, and there I found lier: pinched with hunger, shrivelkdj 
with cold, done with weariness; but yet with tho i 
glancing look I remembered in the cave. I spoke to h 
asked her where slie eame from, and why she had leil b 
own people. She crossed her arms upon her lireastc, b 
into tears, and, as she was falling to the ground, I CAUJ 
her up and carried }wr to the kraal. On the way she fa 
)ne, 'My people were all killed; who was I to go lot 
kraals were burnt; where was I to live 1 I thought of yi 
and said, I will go lo him who spared me iii the i 
slaughter; 1 will hoc his com, and cook hia food, and*-^ 
what more she said docs not matter now; but there ii 
old woman beside you, and aometimea I think she 1 
medicine still. So, after all, you sec, notwithstanding tl 
orders, 1 got cattle, praise, and a wife. My snake was g 
to me, you old hag; long have I been speaking of y 
Ask now from the white inan a cloth to cover you whenti 
nights are cold:" 
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To TBK EdMOR 



1 Kat 



ESiB, — Many suggestions, and much advice have been given 
n this mibject to the public, tlimiigh your own columns and 
e of your conlcmporariee. 

Knowing aoraething of the difficulties with whicli tlie 
Government, as well as private persons, liavc to contend, iu 
ttmr endeavours to procure the necessary labour for planters 
and otiiers — both within and beyond our borders — I write 
to you, in the hope that I may be able to state those diffi- 
culties, and to show how they may be surmounted. 

Ist. With regard to labour from iriikin out borders. We 
may dismiss any hope of creating a sudden increaee in tho 
Dumber of labourers, by any means which we can, with jus. 
ticc, employ. Wo must be content to wait until civiliit&tion 
tpudually teaches the natives that the end of man's work is 
not to procure cattle and wives, and then become a drone, 
till it teaches tliem to like work for its own sake. But, even 
when it does so, we may be sure that the Kaffir will strive 
to become his own master as trader, farmer, cattle-dealer, or 
perhaps storekeeper, and will not be content to bo a labour 
ing man all his life long. 

When the revenue was less than the expenditure, we used 
U> hear a great outciy against thi; Government, for not 
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increasing the taxation of the natives, as also agtunst tliB 
marriftgo law. as being a farce. We must remember tiat 
the principle of taxation — the support of a Government — h 
only to liraw what is retiuired for that Government: where 
more ia done it becomes tyranny. At present, I doubt 
much whellier all that the natives pay directly, U 
upon tlmm. \Vliat they pay indirectly, in the shape 
customs' dues, I say nothing about If wc v 
ing colleges, industrial schools, and large establishm* 
for teaching the natives trades and agriculture,- 
preparing them to be clerks and intcTpreters in the cml 
service, or fitting them for the counter and the desk — I 
should say, Tax, even at the risk of a little grumbling and 
discontent, since, although they might not see the benefit 
of it now, they would be sure to do so at a future time. I 
cannot agree with those who say that, as we have given 
them Locations, and sav&d their livea, when fleeing from 
their own Governments, we ought to make them pay — 
whatt Why, whatever the whites run slu>H of, to pay for 
the roads, the railways, the bridges, the harbour works, 
and the civil service, which they require for their own 
prosperity. To the Locations many of them have a right, 
from having been in Natal before the Britisli came, 
the natives become more civilized, I would do away 
Locations, but very gradually and gently ; and princi| 
by giving each deserving native, iwt Iribf, a title to his pieee 
of land. Such as are not worthy of a freehold, and for whom 
there is no room on the Location, may very well pay rent l« 
the white proprietor. We must remember that we haro a 
higher nussion than simply to make this a prosperous coh 
and fill our own pockets. We are a Christian and a 
nation, and, as Britons, should havo, peculiarly, the vf 
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id improvemnnt of the black races under our care. To do 
anytliing which would drive them back into barbarism would 
be to declare ourselves false to our promises and our duties. 
With regard to the argument that, " as we have given pro- 
tection they ought to pay," I cannot think it a right one, 
although we act on it to a certain extent now, by making all 
refbgees work three years at half wages. It is principally 
political crimes, or supposed crimes and witchcraft, which 
4rive them out of the Zulu. As well might Britain have 
wd to Louis Napoleon, " Pay double taxes or go back to 
where you will be shot." The illustration may seem extrava- 
gant, but tlie principle is the eame. I am afraid the interest 
I feel in this subject has caused ine to digress ; but, however, 
having said thus much, regarding the prospects of labour, 
from within our own boundaries, I have now to turn to the 
natives who live beyond, and a,s my knowledge is only of 
those to the north, it is of them I shall speak. And first of 
tlie Zulus. 

We were told some time ago in the papers that some 
I raiments of Zulus had been sent by Cetchwayo to work 
^Hbl Natal. Tlijs was a mistake. There has never been 
^^kiything of the kind, and I say most decidedly that 1 
^Hnonld be sorry to see cither the Zulus coming to work in 
I Natal, of their own accord, or sent by their King. No one 
I but Mr Shepstone knows how the Zulus, being an inde- 
pendent and to some extent antagonistic nation, facihtate 
^■riie ruling of our own Kafiira — what a damper tliey act upon 
^^beir even entertaining the thought of getting rid of the 
^Hrtiites. When such a thing happens, I shall look upon it 
Jta& as a mark of the progress of civilization, than an attempt 
at coalition with our natives, or of posaeasing friends in the 
enemy's camp. 
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But, ulthougTi this is uot tnic, what has happened is ti 
— Cetcliwayo being n ilcspot, with command of life i 
death over hia people, and especially over the Aiuatoi 
who are looked upon by the Zulus as dogs, lias compolk 
the small tribes of Umanaba, Umangaliso, Eodongf 
Uhlomula, and others, who are directly under Usomkele, I 
Zulu chief at St Lucia Bay, to turn out numbers of t 
(between 300 and 400) to work in Natal, and the money tt 
{;o to him. These small tribes being directly under t 
Zulus have no choice. They cannot fight ; and if they refli 
to go, they die. This was spoken of, in the Mercury, s 
time f^, and glossed over, by saying ilmt, excepting 
reductions to their chiefs, their money was paid them at ti 
end of their time. The truth of the matter waa thia, I 
they were bound for six months at fs. per months 
The 8a. they got to buy a blanket, the 408. went to ( 
wayo, with wliich he buys^na and powder. Surely thica 
not the right way to get labour. It is nothing more i 
less than slavery ; and of a dangerous sort for the colony. 1 

Now, as Mr Shepstone has said in his Memorandum, t 
are three routes by which labourers come into Natal ; 
Through the Transvaal ; 2nd, Tlirough the 'Swa«i or Tm 
and Zulu country- ; and 3d, By sea. Let ua consider t 
ihree routes, and what is required to make the natives trftn 
on them, in greater numlwrs than they dii now. Every a 
with any knowledge of thp subject, is aware that all that W 
wanted, is to free the land routes from danger, and, if jiossible, 
help the travellers with food on the way. We spend Urge 
sums on Coolie immigration. I do not see wl; 
not spend a little on this. With regard to the Transvai 
the natives consider it as dAngerous as any other, and right 
,hink ; since, althougli we see on the map 
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1 1'Act of icrritory as Iwlongiiig to the liopublic, yot, over lutly 
.■ne-h(Jf of it. it has neither right nor power. Consequently, 
1 lie tribes havi- a iloiilile safety in murdering and plunilcriiif', 
since the Dutch cannot, or will not, puniah tliem ; and outside 
I ribes ilo not like to attack them in the so-eftUcd Transvaal 
fi-iritory. When the unfortunate labourer reaches what is 
leaily the country couqueret] by the Kopublic, he is jnat as 
badly off as ever, iu consequence of the chronic antagonism 
i>f the Dutch to the bliick man, niid their peculiar ideas of the 
relation of the one to the other. 

As regards the second route, through the 'SwaKi, Zulu, 
nnd Tonga, all tlit- Gaza tribes, i.t., those under Unizila, 
and they an; an immense nnralmr, would choose this route. 
^t IB their natural one. But the Amaswazi arc their 
enemies, because of wars between them, and latterly 
e of Mawewe, who was deposed by Unizila, being a 
Umd of, and located amongst them. Unozingili, the King 
r Mabudtu (Mapoola), was friendly enough with Umzila 
pcd his people, hut since the last war he Iiad with the 
laundwana. when he took all the guns the Portuguese 
had lent them, and so completely defeated them that our 
ingenious noighlioui-s were obliged to own that their tifiDry 
had cost them dearly, he has been challenged by the Gaza 
Bople, who say, " Let him come here. We should only 
ike to see htm come here ! " To this ht lias answered. 
pWait a tittle. I am making ready. I shall come 1 " So 
t we suppose his country to be not a very safe one for 
a labourers. 

[ With every wish to oblige our Government in the matter 

protection to the Tonga labourers, going and coming, 

Dbe Zulu King is unable to do it thoroughly. They are 

HUadered and ill-used by the young men, and, us the ^ulus 
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nre all banded togetlier in any deAliiigs 'vnth out&idets, tj 
iinfoHimate wa)*farer often puts up with liia loss, ratli 
than luidcrgo tin? biiUying, trouble, and expense he vcn 
incur in bringing lus case before Cetchwayo, or a | 
ehipf. 

I have pointed out the dangers ; now, it r 
seen how they are to be obviated. 

Let our Government make arrangements vnth the 
Transvaal — I do not know the country Bufficiently to say 
where ; but others do. Let them buy farms at proper 
distancea along the route, and H]>point a Briton to 1 
on each farm ; who shall he the Consul, to whom all c 
plaints of plunder or ill-ueage arc addressed, and let 1 
apply to the Dutch authorities for redress, and if n 
bo had from them, let him forward his case to Natal 
him always have a certain stock of mealies on hand. 
may buy them, or grow iLem, so that he could both f 
the people for a day, and give tliem some to carry them a 
Let the proper buildings bo erected for him, and, I i 
much iiiiataken, if many men would not take the situatid 
at a very low salary indeed, because of the advnnlagea 1 
would offer, as a store or trading station. 

In the Zulu, 'Swazi. anj Tonga, the some may be dOK 
I must mention that tJio Amaswai:! and the Basutus of 
Umjanji and Usikwnta are at deadly enmity, There is no 
passage for the latter. Neither can the former pass throuj " 
Zulu-land. But all tills ciia be remedied if our Govenuna 
takes it in haml. 

The first station might be on the Temby side of £ngli| 
Kiver — of course I am supposing that the Enghsh bouni 
of 26° south will be upheld — it is a fine country and i 
particularly unhealthy. 
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The second could be out of the unhealthy country of 
Mabudtu on the Bombo Eange, south of the Pongolo river. 

The third and last should be in the centre of the Zulu 
country. The same arrangement applies to the^e stations 
— as regards men to take charge of them and their duties — 
as to those in the Transvaal. Lastly, appoint an Inspector 
of all these stations. 

If this were done, the routes would be rendered perfectly 
safe — which concerns the natives more than their food — and 
every labourer from the Northern countries — except, perhaps, 
those who live within the boundaries of the Portuguese 
settlements — would come by them and go by them, in 
preference to the sea route. Time is no object to the 
natives, if they are safe. The most of their food they will 
manage for themselves. They fear the sea, and they save 
passport duty and passage money, as well as duty on their 
goods when returning by land. 

I have pointed out the dangers of the two routes, and 
what I think the best means of obviating tlu^m. Is it my 
business to say where the ways and means are to come from, 
too ? Well, perhaps it is, so I shall try to do so. 

I would not hamper these people in the slightest. I 
would say nothing about taxing them, since the story of the 
three black crows, is exemplified every day amongst the 
natives. Let the first Station-Master they come to, give 
them each a ticket as labourers for Natal, and let each 
succeeding one stamp it as "Passed." When the natives 
reach the first Magistracy in Natal, they shall be l)ound to 
go there and exhibit their tickets, pay one shilling, and have 
them stamped with the Magistracy and " Paid ; " or, if he 
has no shilling, " Unpaid." This ticket they shall be bound 
to show when they seek employment. If they have no 
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ticket when tlicy ask for work, tliey may bo taken io I 
nearest MagiEtnite, where tlipy'sliail have to give aa ft 
of themselves and receive a ticket. The aniinjiittinKnt ^ 
ejigage, must be made befiins tlifl MugiBtratf. Thn omploj 
if he cannot go himself, can nlwiiya send n niessptigor W 
the people, and with a Icttor stating that ho has oinpl<^ 
certain natives, giving thoir names, term of engagement, a 
wages, and, if necessary, paying Die niijmid sliilling, to t 
deducted from thoir wagiss. Let tliere be a pi-nnlty um 
any engagement of a Inbourcr from beyond Uia 
without liis ticket ; snd, if the system was extcndod to a 
own natives, so much the better, and there shall bo no n 
if a, KafHr is engaged otherwise than before a Magistrate, 
afford facilities this might bo doni; Iwfore a Field ( 
or J- P., the employer forwarding the cngftgemont to t 
Magistrate for record. The ticket shall remun in I 
employer's po8§e9sion, eo that the natives shall not bo i 
to lend them to one another ; and, on leaving Iiia < 
Ilia master shall endorse his disdinrge upon sud I 
without inspection of which, it, shall lie pfoial for any oUl 
man to engage him. When ho wisJies to go homo I 
Magistrate shall give him a cloaranci'. homowan] booiul, a 
payment of another shilling, which ho can show along % 
route ; and, without this clearance, lie shall receive iiei 
lielp nor shelter. 

In all laws of tliis kind it is iuijiosstbtc to prrvcnt t 
being some loophole, by means of which it con bo OYl 
Unless the employers of labour work witli each other I 
the Goveminent, and are eatielicd that the lav ts a g 
law, we may as well save ourselves tlie trouble of puttinga 
on the Statute Book. 

If I remember rightly, Jlr Sti('iist<in<' In his Momonuiih 
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proposes to tax the labourer one shilling per month, for the 
benefits he receives, from a scheme something like the ono 
I am proposing. I say No ; but rather tax the employer 
one shilling per month. If labour becomes plentiful, it will 
eventually be paid by the labourer ; but if it be scarce, it is 
*simply one shilling per month higher wages, and this course 
will prevent rumours, of immense sums having to be paid, 
circulating amongst them. 

I think I have pointed out sufficient ways and means, and 
even if I have not, surely Government and the planters will 
not grudge a little more, when they are going to ten times 
the expense for Coolies. 

Now for the Sea route. I see that Captain Elton has been 
commissioned by the Government to proceed to Mozambique, 
to arrange v.ith the Portuguese authorities, for leave to the 
natives to embark from their settlements for Natal. No 
man is more fitted for this than Captain Elton. He will 
arrange his treaty. Our polite neighbours will express them- 
selves anxious to do all their " possibilities " for their good 
friends the British. He will come back v/ith flying colours 
and — it will be mon^y thraivn aicaijf 

I saw some time ago an account of a meeting of the Immi- 
grants* Aid Oilice, at which it was stated that Captain 
Kaminski, of the " Sea Nymj^h," said that the Portuguese 
authorities prevented natives embarking for Natal. This 
was denied by Mr Peace, the vice-consul for Portugal. 
Nevertheless, Captain Kaminski was right and Mr Peace 
was wrong. I remember hearing a story from some one, of 
Captain Elton asking the Governor of Lorenzo Marques if 
the natives might embark in the " May," and his being told 
that, as they were free now, they might do as they liked, 
there being notliing to prevent them. Cajjtain Elton's agent, 
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I was told, prnourcil fifty-two mea, and wliiln tUey we* 
collected ouIsmIo the office, waiting for their ttcJiDts, som 
soldiers froin tlio garrison passed cmong tliem. Th^ 
gradually incltpii away and the vessel came back empty. It I 
does not suit the Portuguese that their natives shoald corns i 
to work in Natal ; for they would get notions of liberty ani i 
good govemmeut which are entirely contrary to Portiigiiew '1 
ideas. Besides that, seeing lurgn uiimbera of BritoDS and I 
their power and progress, they would be sure to imbibe & \ 
very unpleasant contempt for their masters and their n 
able ordiirc-sccntcd settlements. 

If we had a station on Inyack Island—then inde^^I tlw I 
sea route would become the best. All the natives from tba J 
Interior would come by it. Tliey would just come quict^ I 
round the wails of the Portuguoae settlements, — they cootd I 
not stop them,— cross over to Inyack and there WMt for*. J 
vessel. The Island is jierfectly capable of growing food foT f 
their support, and it is healthj'. By this means they wouU' I 
avoid the Swazi, the Zulu, and tlie Iklabudtu, and thti very ] 
name of Britons being settleil on Inyack would draw aid 
thousands who now fear the distauct^ and the da»};cr, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Pktek Schlemil. 

DCEEAS, Febninry 17, 1873, 



The Cux TroDE wiru tbe Nativks.. 

{'SiTii, Ci>i.aii[9T', tUi AprlL IS730 

To TUB EnrcDR or the Natal Colonist. 

Sir., — The vexed question of the trade in arms and- i 
nition with the natives, and how to stop i^ j^ 
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now occupies a great share of piiltlio attuiitioii. To my mind, 
no one who has spoken or written, on this subject, has gone 
deep enough. The cure of a wound must begin from the 
interior — if cicatrised it only bursts forth again — -worae than 
before — and, perhaps, dangerously affects other parts of the 
body. 

I see that the Lieutenant Governor has put a. stop both to 
the importation and exportation of guns — the latter either 
by land or sea. I cannot say " very good," since this is only 
dealriiotiaai. 

a have been three routes by which guns and powder 

I have hitherto reached the natives, with wliom we in Natal 

Lmight come into collision : — 

1. From the Capo Colony and tlie Diamond Fields 
(overland. 

2. From our own Colony of Natal, with and without the 
I of the CJovemment — mnvf. witliout than with. 

(however. 

3. Through the Portuguese sottlement of Lorenzo Marques, 
Intuated about two miles up the left Imiik of English River. 
I which runs into Dulagoa Bay. 

I believe that, owing to the ropi'eseutations of tlie Froe- 

Ifitikte and Transvaal, ^ir Henry Barkly and Mr Soutbey 

^ave, or are about to, put a stop, not only to Uic sale of 

ms to natives, but to their indiacriiiiiiiatc inii>Drtation 

ind sole altogether. Ho fur so good, but will Sir Henry 

Arevent them being exported by thti new line of steamers to 

ILorcn^o Marques 1 I need not speak of the settlement to 

I North of that one. Or, il' ho does that in Capetown 

Vftnd Algoa Bay, cmi he stop, in transhipment, guns, shipped 

Eugland, con^gneil to Loreni^o dirt^ct 1 Supposing, 

wevcr, all this be dune, combined with what has already 
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boeii linne in Natal, il will prevpnt any guns or ammui 
from leaving the Itritish Colonies in SouUi Africa ft 
PortugiieBe sottlemcnbs ; but what does that help t 
theniB(?]vc8 can. mifl do, ini|K>rt from Fitincc, BritAin, i 
Portugal, Tbo next proi-oeding, I sujiposo, would I 
treaty, hfitireen Great Britain and Portugal, to the « 
that neither Powrr should dispoBi! of anus to the t 
All would he propurly acttlod, tliploimiiif/til!/, and, after a 
would be a in pre farce. 

I could not lioip laugliing to mj-self tlii- other day, i 
I saw Bomething in the Mereurj/, about the 500 guns I 
beiin di^livi'Tud to the ZilJub by thn Governor of Lora 
Mar(|ues, "to t[ic great dissntisfaction of the inhabitaata 
Dear me ! Tlierc aro i>orha]» thirty pure white inbabita 
— the only ones who Aavn ciill their souU tlieir own — tn tl 
place, bosidea those among tho aolJiurs who are whit«, 1 
who count for nothing. If they were disiinti sited, ti 
wonl for it, that it was on)y because the pnifit did not { 
into tliidr pookotj? I As for tho Governor, he roiild not i 
otherwise. If he offended Uie Zulus, who would keep (] 
Amitflwasi and Mabudtu tribes from him 1 

Here I cannot help digr^BsIng, to remark how igoot 
people are, who might bo enlighu-ned by tho i 
enrjuiry. not only of the tribes Bnrrounding U6, and I 
politics and pruceedinga, but also of the geografdiy c 
BiUToiiiidini; countries. A good while ago I saw in yowp o' 
journal, or llmt of your cont«niporury, nii t-xtract { 
Transv.iftl im]ier, to tiie vlTtrnt that Mr George Morjdto b 
inspected the route of thp proposed road from KewScotUi 
to the moutli of tho Usalu River, as far as the Ilombo ti 
That uji to that point he had foimd no diiGctdties, and, fi 
there, it was only eii/hlfm iiiilt'S of level country, free fi 
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obstructions, to Delagoa Bay. It is cigMy eveiy inch of it, 
and if he goes down the right bank of tlie Usutu, he has 
the Pongolo to cross — if down tlie left, he has lakes and 
morasses — whicli will necessitate a detour. Again, quite 
lately, I saw that the President of the Transvaal had been 
to the Swazi Queen's head kraal " Lotito" (Udidti), mie 
clay's journey from Delagoa Bay. Now it i^five days' hard 
walking. There may be a " motive" in the original penning 
of these statements, liut it is careless in the Natal Mercury 
and Colonist, to take them for granted, and transcribe them; 
they may mislead abroad. 

To return to the treaty, and why it would be a farce. It 
is acknowledged that Governments may make treaties, but 
imless the nation considers them ])eneficial or honourable, 
they do not hold. The voice of other nations, or the public 
opinion of an honourable people, may for a time cause the 
obnoxious and hannful treaty to be adhered to, simply 
because unfortunately it has been made; but, sooner or 
later, it is openly abrogated, and in most cases systemati- 
cally evaded. Honourable jniblic feeling does a great deal, 
but even that will not do all. 

How will it be, then, where there is neither public opinion, 
press, nor feeling of any kind — where a few men risk their 
lives, for the sake of making money quickly, and returning 
to their native land — ^where the end and aim of everything 
is profit; the description of trade in which it may be gained 
being of no consequence? The British may make represen- 
tations, should they break or evade the treaty; but will the 
Portuguese Government accept such representations, in 
despite of those of their o\vn officials and subjects? Never!. 
What do those who reside in the East African settlements 
of Portugal care? They live wuthin stone walls, and con- 
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siller tliomsQlves tolerablj- safe, not only becaii»t of \liiii 
defences, but because the natives tliiuk tbal', eboulil Uiiijr ' 
sweep tliein off, they woulil be uimblp to procure their 
supplies of goods, and the arms with which they murder 
Bnd plunder one auother. There is only one remedy fi 
this, as for other m&tters, mid tliat ia a British settleiM 
on t'lft Boulliem bank of English River, as well as Unyi 
vith posts along the bonier. This would aid our laba 
supply, and stop Llie gun triide. What the Portuguese d 
to the iiorthwnnl, is u qui?stioii for philniithropiats — ootri 
OUi' safety, 

I cannot pass on, without referring to a late article iu ti 
Transcaal Adtnicatr, iu which tiie Colonial Govennoeots M 
bitterly blamed for the " reckless" way, in which tliey i^ 
the natives, iu and aljout the Repuhlic, tfl procure s 
and, it is tolerably broadly said, that lircat Btitois t 
tliis for the purpose of comijelling the two States to c< 
under British rule, by involving tbern in wais with t 
natives. The Transvaal shouldn'l throw etones, «ul I 
i-eason why it should not do so, I will give in oi 
I remember, aomo two or three years ago. having t 
conversation with a trader, who takes, every year, 
quantities of goods into the Transvaal, and amongst o 
tilings, guna and jHiwiier. He wiu5 telling uie that he tl 
wth the natives on the outskirts of the Keimblic, about s 
across the Limpoiw, and mentioning his large profits, a £l| 
tuak for a £3 gun, and ao on. I — filled with a natnral 
envj- — wiia trying to find " a worm iu the rosebud" he was 
holding, so tantalisingly, to my nose, so I sjiid:— " Btit do 
not the Transvaal authorities interfere with yout" I & 
never forget his look of pitying contempt at my simpl 
na he replied, "No! I get the Veld Comets to traded 
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Now the Natft! Government do their btiat ; ivtiencver 

ley give a permit to export guns to the Free State or 

" Transvaal, they tiike a bond, to be redeemed by the Land- 

Tost's certificate. This gives tlie authoritiys the information 

that certain guns have come into their country; and it 

rely then becomes their bueinesB to seo that tliey arc 

properly diepoEed of. The GoverniBg powers of the Re- 

' pubhc may rest assured, that, so long as their officers an- 

amenable to Teaxun, aud the profits will allow of Tfitsmi being 

I shovQ, guna will be sold to the natives, whatever nation 

may hear sway in Satal, tlic Cniw Colony, or the Diamond 

!' Fields. 

1 have pointed out, what I believe to be the only thorough 

L "preveDtivc of the eale of arms and ammunition, by the Portu- 

T guese, to the imtives bordering on Natal: and, as regards 

[. fmr own Colonies, I think that the various Goveminenta 

[enght to take tlie trade in guns into their own hands, just 

I tliey have done that in powder. They can appoint 

snta for the sale of fire-arms, at a fixed salary, and they 

a always keep a stock on hand. I do not think that hma 

'4 biiyerB of guns would object to tliis, as the Oovemnient 

mid nffonl to sell cheain'r than importers, since what they 

bant is safety, not profit. As at present, the Magistrates 

loald give i>crmits. They wonhl never be rcqiiireil to 

idjudicate on an application for a great numbt-r, because, as 

lObody can sell, nobody would buy, except wliat they 

»qnired for their own use; although I think that one 

rivate individual may sell his gun to another, providi-d t\w 

KagistratG is satisfied. Il is only the imjirrrCitlum of guns 

nat I would have in Govcmnn>nt hands. From tlie l.itli 

I the 31st of every January, might bo the time in whicli 

gistered owners of guns ahould bo compelled to show or 
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.iccotiiit fnr then), at their respectivo Magistracies. Atfl 
rcgnnls guns going OvcrtiRTg, I ilcin't think ihat the presanjkV 
AiraDgeiaent can Iw improved upon. Tho Free Stale m 
Transvaal may rest assured, that llio first use of theoe g 
if tlioy get into the possession of the nati^'es, will not be i 
war tciik the BHii^l:' Instead of grunibling at ns, let t1 
look cloacr after their dispiisii!. 

Tlierc is one thing, however, which onr Gjoremnient B 
remiss in, and that le, the allowing so mituh gun onij powdi 
sinu^ling to bo carried on. Many «»ps of guns, and c 
of powdor, pass yearly into Natal, without paying daty, ( 
being registered. It it iinpoEaiblo to say morej hut 
alight ifffpence ought to be enough ; vcrbum sap:/ 

Notwitlistanding all I Lave proposed, and other p 
may propose, find all that the Government can do, wo n 
rest assured that, whOc the profits are so higli, the t 
will ho carried on, but it is our duty to do all we c 
stop it. The more strict and vigilant the Govemmonb i 
the gii'iiter the risk to the illicit traders. To cover tj 
risk, lie can only soil a class of gun which la much i 
dangerous to t!io man behind it, than to the one in froi 
and, after all, it is not what an undisciplined horde c 
natives can do with fircaniis, that I am ufi-nid of, but wllj 
llifff think ttiey tun do, so that, if they ean only g 
of weapon, which will quickly betray their confidence, I 
a disastrous manner, the result tniglit almost be I 
than if wft could stop the trade altogether. 

It is known tlint the >lulus (Tho Ma Zitri) about t 
Zamheiii and Shire, wUl huve nothing to do with guns, ■ 
when they take them from the enemy, they beat the ill 
hito assegais. .Some time ago I was conversing with ow 
the Mabutltu Tongas, and I made tho remark — epeaktnd 
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the late war — " Now you have taken the Portuguese guns, 
1 suppose every man in Mabudtu is anncd." " Oh ! " he 
replied, "guns help nothing. They are very well for 
hunting, but not for war. You fire one shot, and before you 
can load again they are on you with the assegai ! " 

These tribes have learned by experience; but that of 
other tribes has vet to come. 

I am &c., 

Peter Sciilemil. 



Defence. 

(N'ATAL Colonist, loth April, 1873.) 

To THE Editor of thk Natal Colonist. 

Sir, — In common with everyone in the Colony — especially 
those who live in the country — I take a great interest in 
this subject, and that must be my apology for offering a 
.suggestion or two. 

The Volunteer law is a good one, but it is not sulKcient. 
We ought most decidedly to have a militia law to supple- 
ment it. This would, however, most likely bo a dead letter, 
since everyone would then join the Volunteers — as they 
ought to do. I have not the law by me to refer to, and 
consequently cannot say whether there is a compulsory 
clause or not ; but, if there is not, there ought to be. Any 
man, who has once voluntarily joined a corps, ought to be 
compelled to keep up his drill and practice. If he does not, 
let him fall back into the militia. Sure am I that no 
employer will gnidge the necessary time to any employ6. 
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Another tiling that comes witliin the cotupass of ( 
subject, is the arming of our natives. Wbai is there to] 
prevent our training two hunilred Kaffirs, at each ningistr 
I feel perfectly confident that we could find trastwortl 
natives, who would stand hy us in any war ; and the fact d 
there being diHerent tribes, at different magistracies, 
prevent them ever coalescing against ns. They might d 
twenty-foiir days in a year, and receive one shilling per i 
pay. The same on service — besides rations, but no mtion 
during practice or drill. These men might be attached ti 
and officered hy, the different Volunteer corps ; 
should thus, witli our A'olnnteers and militia, be pn-pared 
for any outbreak in the Colony — and, witli the a<lditiiin of 
our Kaffir Sepoys, be ready for any inroad from, or wu-a 
beyond, our Ixirders. Their anofi, after drilling, to 1 
deposited ill tlie care of the magistrate. 

It is well known that the Kaffir " in nntliority "—say tl 
policeman — Is harder on his colourwd brethren, than t 
whitea are. So I believe it would be, in the event of t 
ing them soldiers. And we could obviate any chance of ■ 
rcbelHon. such as that of the Hottent<it» of tlit- Cape C 
hy keeping tlieir armB from them, except at drQl, ur Q 
service. But I reiterate — and T have some knowledge of tf 
nativus — that I believe they would make faithful soldi 
Bcaide-s that, it would be aatt'p in the right direction,^ 
showing tliein that we identified our interests with tJ 
and expected them to do their shani iu defending A 
in which they, as well as ourselves, have their home*. 

I am, Sir, your». 



. Fobranry K. 187S. 
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*• The Kaffir Rising in Natal. 

(Times, 2nd January, 1S74.) 

To THE Editor of tue Times. 

Sir, — As one who has lived many years among the natives 
of Natal and surrounding countries, I would say a few words 
as to the alarm, no doubt felt by many, about the recent 
outbreak in Natal, of which we have such scant news, in 
consequence of the detention of the mail, and why I think 
it of little moment. 

At intervals of a few years, a tribe becomes rich and 
unmanageable. Something happens to cause a quarrel and 
disobedience, and the tribe is punished. There have been 
two cases of this in Natal, before the present one of 
Langalibalele (Anglicey " The sun, it shines") — ^those of 
Isidoi and ^Latyana. Both were " eaten up" and driven 
from the country. Some of the other tribes were gathered 
by ;Mr Shepstone, and, in company with a few whites, 
perfectly succeeded in their expeditions. They took all the 
cattle and scattered the offenders. Their place knew them 
no more. Among such an agglomeration of petty nationah- 
ties as there is in Natal, it is certain that every now and 
then one will be contumacious — just as in civilized com- 
munities there are always individuals who commit crime. 
The unfortunate part in tliis case is, that what was intended 
as simple punishment, should have ended in something like 
A battle, in which we were defeated, and the natives escaped 
with their cattle, which are all in all to them. I have no 
fear whatever of any general war in Natal, unless some 
<|ue8tion is raised which would band the tribes together. 
Summary interference with polygamy might do it. 
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Tliere is one. thing, however, which I have cAitstan 
advocated, in the Natal newspapers and in pupA^ j 
licfore the Natural History Association of thnt place, s 
tliat LB the necessity for education. It applte-s c4[uaUy U 
West Coast and East. Missionary exertiona are good ■ 
far, but they are slow. Let us have Mr Foreter's Act a 
thoro. The natives have been nsed to plenty of room fit 
their cattle and their gardenG. As time goes on, under tf 
peacefill rule of Britain, they increase and multiply, 1 
iinlesa they are educated into a different mod« of ltTil|| 
they become crowded, they quarrel, and wars are the p 
simply because, in their oiun idea, they had not room to h 
It has been an infallible law in the history of all savage a 
half-civilized peoples (in that of others, too, perhaps), tha 
long peace hretl a bloody war, but this is th« priiioj 
reason for it among natives — tliey must liave room; a 
wars, once begun, are hard to put a stop to. 
I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

David 1 



Nataj. and Ashajjtee. 

(OUifaon niiULH. Juiuary dtb. 1371.) 
To THE EnrroR op the Guboow Hehald. 
SiR,^I sec that you have done me the honour, i» 
issue, of republishing my note to the Times of the 2nd iin 
I wish to mention that that letter was written od 31| 
December, and I am now glad to see that the news by d 
Anglian, corrolioratcs my opinion of the $o-called " 
My object in addressing you to-day is to point out I 
parallel which, to a certain extent, exists in i 
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of the tribes on the West and East coasts; as also the 
position in wliich a different mode of Government and ft 
different policy, has placed them to llieir English rulers. 
Natal has not the disadvantage wliich the Wpfst coast 
labours nnder, viz., that of being an unhealthy country, but 
its regards the number of natives to rule, the [msition is the 
same ; nay, in that colony it Is not so favourable, since it is 
but the other day that the Zulu immigrants were eonatantly 
and still they are naturally turbulent, brave, and 
warlike, whereas the natives of the Protectorate are the 
Opposite. Natal is surrounded by strong and restless tribes. 
yet are they all friendly. A severe, yet just and honourable 
:policy. Las always been adopted towards them, and though 
in the case of the Zulu nation beyond the border — Uio 
.Ashantces of the East— it has been aided by the accident of 
fear of civil war amongst themselves, and by the influence 
exerted by Mr John Dunn, Secretary to their King ; yet 
we may truly say, that it has been successfiil in t!ie highest 
flegree. 

Natal proper, is inltabited by a number of tribes, each of 
which preserves its autonomy, and is governed by its chief, 
who exercises magisterial authority, but is subject to the 
white magistrate of the district in which his tribe is situated. 
He has a right of appeal, howevei', as have any of his people 
— nominally to the Lieutenant-Co vera or, as Great Chief, 
bnt virtually to the Secretary for Native AiTairs, tiie Hon. 

leo. Shopstone, C.M.G.. to whom Britain is greatly 

]ebt«d, not only for what he has done in Natal, but 
he has thereby shown that natives in our depen- 
ies can be well and easily governed, and at the same 

le improve their condition morally and physically, yet 
loyal subjects and good friends. 
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TliuB. then, one tribe Iteups tlie other in check ; 
whenever a case like the present ono of LaDgalibttlei 
happens, tliey are only too anxious, for love, or for liatra 
or lav^ard — piirhapa all three — to help the vhitcs a 
their contumacious hretlirt'ii. 

It is inevitable, "in the unnlturable fitness of thhiga,"t] 
such quarrels should happen iu Xatal. Although the pre 
affair began by tho chief's refusal to register guns, bought h 
Ills people when working at the diamond fields, yet he I: 
long been known ns one wlio had a. great opinion of his oifs/il 
power. These natives are loaUcd — i.e., portions of the l&odol 
Natal are laid off for occupntina by them. Each tribe hoi 
a title from the Oovemment. The people, however, are ■ 
liberty to, and thousands of them do, resiile ou privot 
property, if they prefer the locality, and can arrange with tj 
proprietor. Much lias been said against this tiystein i 
locations, but I myself cuinot see how, for the present, S 
can be altered. As I vnote in the Timei — i 
repeating — unless they are educated to a knowledge of. r 
di.'siro for, a higher mode of hfe, they cannot exist o 
plots of land, as could a white man ; and to throw t 
abroad in tlie colony with no foot of ground— no loais d 
— compelled to find place for their kraals where they couH'^ 
arrange with the landholder, would subject them to, in thctr 
opinion, persecutions and fleecings, and drive tliem into 
rebellion against what tlio white men would only c 
their just claims. 

Education is tho great civiliser. Tlie mandate of t 
Governor, as Great Chief, of course supported by the I 
lative Council, will lie more simple and efiicacious iJum ] 
Forstcr's AcU The natives cjin very well pay tAXea I 
(Upport the school", and education will do no more than | 
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has done in tliia coiinn^', wlieii it induces ref'ii-ni amongst 
the KafSrs of Xntal. 

I must also point out as the brightest aide of all, that tliore 
is less (Ininkennrss, debauchery, and crime — the usual enn- 
comititnts of civilization — amougat the natives undir tlin 
Goveninieut of Xatal, than in any other colony I have seen 
or read of. T!if Cape papers abuse the Natal Government 
for stricLncEs m its native policy — the Xatal colonists cry 
out ag&inst its too great Icnieney, and call it ii{'^^philisnt. 
Bo Bure, therefore, that the happy medium has been hit. 
■The Cape is always pleased to get a bone to pick with its 
'jounger sistiT ; but yet it ha* not been so successful in its 
natii'd pohcj-, as to entitle its criticiBm to weight. 
Katal, since it has been a colony, has never cost the Imjien'ul 
Goremment a penny, or a man, through its wars or its 
nimours of wars. That is only negative praise ; Init it has done 
more. From the Zambezi southwards tlio natives come to 
•]i in itfl sugar and' coB'ee plantations. They compare the 
condition of things in Natal with tlie anarchy, murder, and 
robbery which prevail in countries, which we allow to he 
lender Uie degraded so-called tuIo of Portugal, and thoy 
Bjtread the name of Englishman {Scotch thongh I am, I must 
,»cItnowli«lge that we go by no other) as a synonjin for jus- 
tice, honour, and humanity. Tin's is the state of things in 
£;aal. 

On the West. Coast, as on the Eaat, tliere soems to lie a 

It of const land which is iiiiliealtliy. Thr<iu^hout thosi 

low-lying countries there are a niunber of tnln^ nndcr our 

{mtectorate, who hear the snmr relation to thi Ashantees !u- 

the Amutonga triljes, under so-cjvllcd Portuguese nile, on 

[the East, to the Zulus. The latter can neither control nor 

itect tht! Amatongas. They encourage tliem in forajs tm 




ODe aiiotber, so as to prevent themselves firom Iteiiig c 
whelmed ; and they actuaily make their comjihunts and pa]^ 
tribute, in the shape of presents, to the Zulu power, whidi 
is tributary to the British, against the very people wliOM 
territory they now claim, uotwithstanding its cession to vaM 
The result of the question being at present under orbttnttiol 
is, that we are unable to give the people that protection, ft 
themselvesondrromtlieZuluH, which the presence of a a 
Britieh official woidd afford them. AVe have hitlierto beta. J 
in much the same position r>n the West Coast iis the Porta^ I 
gaese on the East. The difference is, that we arc able sod T 
willing to do what is right. Wc only require awnkeningi I 
In consequence of our having nothing bnt trading posts 01 
the Gold Coast, the demorahsation caused by ua atnot 
the natives has been somethiug frightful. Tltcre lias I 
no colony, little authority, and no public opinion. 
taking possession of the Ashantee coimlry, and o«tablis1ung 
our headquarters there, our troops and ofEcials would bo 
free from disease, and we should be enabled to keep our 
factories on the coast. Those who reside in them, would tk 
doubt risk their lives for money-making, but, if they choc 
to do it, neither themselves, nor any one else, h 
grumble. A rdlway irom tlie low to the higher lands, v 
reduce the risk from fever on the passage to a minimum. 
The Aahantees, like the Zulus, seem to be, upon 1 
whole, a manly, brave, and generous people, But t 
like the Zulus, as they have gained their power by an t 
disregard for human life and a love for war, created s 
fostered by early successes — and tlirough their possessia) 
finer constitutions, both physically and morally, in c 
qucnoe of h\-ing in a hilly, heallliier country, and b 
from the debauchery and drunkenneas which im 
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Ktst in tbe \-icinity of the factories — tlicy have a love for, 
I confiider it necessary to keep up, tlieir bloody customs 
Bid waw, in the belief that ivitliout them they would neither 
A respected nor umnoleated. 
A thorough bcuiting fiist, and good treatment (though 
firm and just) aftenrards, will at once reconcile them to the 
t«mpente rule of Britain, and to the safety for their perBona 
and property which would obtain. It haa been so on the 
East, where tlii^ Zulu Power desolated the South-East Coast, 
until they came in contact with the Dut-ch Boers, who com- 
plt'tely defeated them; and afterwards, the British hai-ing 
defeated the BoerB, their supremacy was accepted, and the 
Zulua became gowl neighbours and vassals, This, of course. 
does not apply to the ■ Nortli, as the way is open there for 
the Zulu forays, through the claim of the Portuguese to the 
territory. 
Tho natives of Africa, East and West, nro bom traders. 
b is about trade that Uie ([unrrcJe on the West principally 
Give them peace and security — by conquering tliein 
md an immense trade with the interior would results 
idopt the Bj-Bt^m at work in 3Jatal, where the one tribe 
ieeps the other in check, and we slioidd have a magnificent 
tepen<lency in Western Africa, easily and inexpensively 
I, with prospects for commefrce scarcely to be equalled, 
IpccGpt, pi-rbaps, in China. 

Adopt the other plan which is openly advocated, and 
what is the residtl We avenge our honour, rc-estflblish onr 
prestige, and — whati We leave the country a pray to war. 
anarchy, and crime of every kind. The slave trade would 
revive in all its liorrors. (It has never died out on tho 
East Coast, under Portuguese nile, notwithatantliiig treaties 
And Sir Battle I'rere's embassy!) Britain would falsily her 
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past hintory as the country wlilcli has prererrod lietiefit U 
Imtntuiity to Iier own profit; as the ontion wludi ne? 
uilculat«il the cost, when 'what ^le thought good was to !»■ 
done to oppn«9od and degraded [woples. Vie need iiot gtm 
to Coomassiii for that end. Halt now, and leave the countijJT 
Our lionoiir and our prcstign liavi' liad many a v 
than what they would suffer from doing so, pspociaDy witin 
tlie principle avowed thnt "the game is not worth t 
candle." In one sense — the lowest — it ia not; hut let v 
hope that higher motivi-s will previiil. If they do, we sfai 
undoubtedly meet our reward, even in a pecuniary s 
I am, &c.. 

David Lesue.! 



The Native Rising in Natal. 
To niK Editoh or tbk Tana. 
Sir, — In writing of the circuniBtances ofUie Ute outbt 
ill Natal, it is neeessarj', to a tnie understoodlng of 
afiair, to hiivt; a knowledge of tlie condition of the tribes ll 
that colony; of the position which they occupy towards ti 
whites, and of their character and customs. Moet Nat 
will know my name, and will not deny my acquainta 
with tlie siihject, though tliey have generally consilient i 
a "iiegroiiliik',"in conseqiiencp of my always liunng dd'eniU 
Mr Shepstone's policy towsuds the natives; and thuir rigl 
against rash politicians, wlio, either on tlic one sidp wi^ IJ 
i-ednce theni to something like serfdom, or, on tho otho; 
ado]it the Exeter Hall cry of " a man and a brother 
equal in nil rcHpecta," 1 know Langalihalelo 
)untrv, mid his tril.i-. 
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The letter of " Even-handeJ Justine," which appeared m 
your issue of the 17th Jnnuiirj-, is, (Axoept on one point 
which I will notice, merely ii tirade which ahowa liow tniich 
barui an "amiable enthusiast" may do, ivlicii he takes upon 
himself to write, on so grave a question as tliia, on eecond- 
hand information. Even iu his first paragraph there is a 
gross mistake, calcnlftted to mislead. The tribes in Natal 
rer "vanquished" by us. They cjime in for pro- 
tection from the Zulus aud other large and warlike nations. 
Katnrally, therefore, it must be considered a more heinous 
' crime to rebel against those who have protected, than againat 
those who conquered or " vanquislied" tlifm. 

I have no objection to liis adoption of such a noiii deplume, 
hvt us sec, however, whether he remembered it in writing, 

1st. — He quotes ft'om the letter of a correspondent, " above 

snspicion of misrepresentation" — " hundreds of men killed." 

Verj' likely. That generally does happen in a n>belIion. 

|t>Vi' ought to feel thankful that they who rebelled, and not 

^tJiose whom they rebelled against, weif the sufferers — 

"thonsandi of men, women, and children made prisonew, 

1 to bo converted into slaves for the benefit of the 

jolonists," In this case the " correspondent" has certainly 

I simply misrepresented, ho has made an assertion which 

I positively untrue, and I cannot see that it is "even- 

Mndod justice" to brand the struggling colonists of Natal, 

I the columns of the leading journal of the Empire, as a 

klitveholding community, on no other foundation than an 

ixtrnct from a letter, which has no date, and comes from no 

place, to an anonymous writer who dates from " Lomlnn." 

Some time ago I saw .1 sort of cireiilar from tho Peace 

cie^ on tlie same matter, anJ thought of replying to it. 

t very busy, however, aud thinking that the sonde 



\\ luMi L:in«^'alil>al('li' and his iiie 
colony, llicv (lrst'il«*(l tlii'ir womoi 
usual Katiir liushion) by the thoucsi 
they (the men) were fairly settled 
poor creatures would find their way 
wars the women have to look afte 
children. These unfortunates were 
ment forces in all sorts of out-of-the v 
the caves, and amongst the rocks; ai 
to follow up the tribe (rightly so, 
question arose. What was to be done 

To have let them alone, would hs^^ 
vation of one half, and the dispersion 
the loyal and auxiliary- tribes, who w 
the captives of their spear and shield 
gone one way, children another. Fa: 
broken up, and intenst^ misery the 
circumstances, the Government wisely 
tliat these helpless women and childre 
amongst respectable colonists, by who 
fed, and taught — thus caring for thenc 
endeavouring to raise them in the soc 
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and Bettle down in the colony as good citizens, tlioy might 
claim their families and receive them. 

The remainder of the paragraph from the "coiTospon- 
dent's " letter ta mere clap-trap. 

i-handed Justice" then goes on to "narrate the 
:«¥ient3 which have led to so shocking a history," and, in 
'doing so, makes a gross misreprcsontion (whetlier for the 
if argument or through ignorance, I do not know). 
He says that many young Natalians paid these natives for 
work at tlie diamond-fields in guns, the possession of which 
was the first cause of the rebellion. This is not so. They 
paid their labourers — and they came Irom all parts of South 
Africa — in money, and these meu purchased firearms and 
brought them home, although they knew that, by the law 
of the colony, tliey were not allowed to own them without 
permission. He makes several other insmuation!) ne e.icuses 
for the natives, and tending to throw the hiame upon the 
whites, such as "a near relative of the district magistrate 

was suj^osrd to have dealt in the prohibited 

merchandise" (the italics ai* mine), and "the old chief 
. , having been taught to love nmi by the white 
Is it " even-iiunded justice" to make use of under- 
id, unsupported aspersions of this kind in a grave contro- 
«y concerning matters of so much moment 1 
"Even-handed Justice" goea on to say (and here I must 
in to mix up his two letters, of the 17th and S6th inst.) 
It there was really no outbreak, no rekdlion in the usual 
of the term. Let me tell him, that a refusal to come 
head-qnnrtcrB, when called hy his supreme chief, is the 
worst rebellion a native can be capable of, gliort of plunderiug 
the residence of the King. It is as much as to say. " You 



ha.vis no right to call me. I am as good as 



you. 



If 



you 
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irant ba see a*e, eotne lo tne. If yoa want injr aims, come 
%nd take tlicm." lie itsks also why tliis tribe should not 
huve be«n aUowed to go in peaco when they wanted to take 
refuge with tht> Baauto«^ He eridcDtly is in ignontm tliat 
the Basutoa arc also under BHtisii mle. How, then, could 
wo have .^IIowhI a tnlie, which had defied and then lirll as, 
to take up a habitation tunongst a nation which is Aill 
briiling and heaving; with the excitement of th<t last war 
with the Dutch 1 

Again, if they liad been allowed lo go in peaci^, taking 
their cattle with them, and tlieir wives, childreu, atiil 
household goods, having plenty of tinwi to follow, what 
punishment woiiM that have l)een for insubordination t 
The native is not rooU'd U) his native soil, as wo arc. TbMj 
L-hief would liave gone away victorious, mid all the c 
tribcii would have seen that they were in elTect independl 
if they chose. There would have been au end la oU I 
and order. The colonistB of Natal were sitting on a n 
iiiui thrij bific it, na do all who have personal knowlet^ ^ 
till! colony. 

With regard to tlie death of the three volunteers at I 
Oushman's Pass, your correspomlent says that about "ai 
volunteers " were posted there. There were thirty, " hi 
by a body of Basntos as aiutiliaricfl." ■ Tliero wore twoB 
" when the nativi^s eaiiie np by twos and threes, q 
iibly, until alwut two hundred had Assembled, of whom I 
more than one-fourth were amied [with sii"*i ^ 
ho means], and then a parley Iwgaii." V/hat foUo«i 
ncconiinjt to your con-espondcnt. created Uie snvsge d 
for vengi'anci' iti the minds of the colonists. 

Major DumfunVH tinh-rs were not to fire on thft i 
until fired at. but to try and stop them peaceably; i 
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was in endeavouring to fulfil those orders, l>y reasoning ivith 
them on their conduct, that his men were fired at, were then 
pnaic-struck, and in the flight the three were shot down. 
[ will not say that they were " basely murdered." Savages 
deal after their kind ;';but it~is difficult for the fathers and 
brothers of these young men,'to escuBo thci natives by saying, 
" Poor fellows j tliey kuew no better." 

The fact of the uativea leaving the colony imder such 
dnrumatances would be no " remedy for the preponderance 
nnmbers" in th« colony. Are they to go, creating a. wave 
of war throughout South-Eastern Africa, and leading insub- 
ordination and rebellion amongst those who romain behind? 
Your correspondent's remarks on tlio Court of Inquiry are 
n'orth nothing — since all was done under native law, by 
which the tribcB lutvti prfferred to be governed, and which-is 
iidtninistered, with the exception of questions of jjolygamy. 
consistently with Cliristian profession — if not with the 
''usages and laws of Britain." 

Xow I come to the only point on which I agree vrith the 

[tetters of "Even-handed Justice," only here again he is dis- 

igenuous. In your issue of the 1 7th he quotes from a letter 

if MtH, Bucknall. I at oncp allow that it is a brutal letter. 

your issue of ihe 26th be snys ; — " I will not pile np 

iiTors, but take ahnost'at random the following extract from 

letter in the Natitl Timta to illustrate my meaning," and 

len goes on to quote atioikrr aecovnl nf tlur aavie <KniTTencf as 

d hij Mr BwknaU. He has. at all events, here piled 

horror into hen, which shews that what I said in tlio 

ling of my letter about an ".tmiablo enthusiast" is 

ily the case. 

And now. Sir, I would say one or two iii'itv wdrds before 
my trespass on your space. 
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Is it " even-handed justice," that in every case where the 
colonists endeavour to defend themeelves from nia^sncre in 
cold blood, whiuli would entail upon Britain a costly expedi- 
tion — as in Jamaica, so now in Hatal — that there ehonld 
be in this coiintrj- a party of crack-brained enttiiLsiaMe as 
regards the rights of the black men — riylita which they too 
often show they do not appreciate amongst the whites — in 
viUify thorn for their pains ) Is it " even-handed jnslice." 
that because a few men have committed the crime of bebg 
cruel, and the blunder of boasting of it, Uiat llie wholo body 
of colonists is to be aspersed as slavL-holders and "ferocious" 
etieddcrs of blood 1 Is it reasonable to suppose, tliink you, 
that our brethren and our fathers, who left here but yester- 
day, sliould have so far changed their nature and forgotten 
their training, as to trample upon all the rights and feelings 
of the natives, who, though lower in the scale of humanity, 
are still their fellowmen i 

Ts it in any way fair that philanthropists, who sit il 
easy diairs, with no personal knowledge of the circum 
ore to be judges of the conduct of men who are changing i 
wilderness into a smiling land, and really doing much tii 
raise so many nations, morally and socially, but wlio, sur- 
rounded by these savago thousands in an uneasy state ol 
transition, carry their lives in their hands 1 Are tliey t» h 
judges of they know not what 1 — -to cry sliamel when tl 
no shame, except to tliemselves for misjudging t Are i 
colonists first to see their fields and houses in aslios, i 
then only to retaliate, or to cry for assistance to Britain, H 
hear the univeral growl, "'WTiy can't you defend youi 
you coIonislaT \Vliat good are youi Only an «xpen«tf* J 

No, Sir, I have lived nmongst these same nKtivefl u 
years, and bavo liked, and for many things, admired t 
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I liave always been tlieir reasonatle advocate ; but in this 
case of the rcbclliou of LangalibiJele and its certain conse- 
quences, if unchecked, the colonists have done well for them- 
selves, the natives in general, and the Anglo-Saxon name. 
Look at the aStiir in nil its points, and give, I also say, 
■■ even-handed justice " to all concerned. 
I am, &c., 

David Leslie. 
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The New African Gold Disi:;o\'eries. 

(Tntis. lOtU January. 187*,) 
To TUB Editor oy tdb Toizs. 
■By the last mail we have important news from Natal. 
le years ago the people and journals of that colony, led 
away by Heir Mauch's vivid descriptions, announced to all 
parts of the world that gold had been discovered in immense 
ftelds. The result was that many came from all parts of the 
world and were disappointed. 

SGold there was, no doubt, but it was not to be found in 
qiuuitities which would pay the diggers. Since tlien, there 
been continual talk of finding the precious metal in 
different localities; but the papers, warned by the odium 
they incurred on that occasion, have been very careful as to 
publisliing the various reports. 

This time I have no hesitation in believing what ia told 
us. In 1871, when I was in tlie neighbourhood of the dis- 
trict in which auriferous deposits have been discov<Ted, I 
lieard many stories from the natives of gold being there, 
j^Oiere were white men also at work, and they siud very little 
to their progress — a very good sign of succoaa ; and now, 



iiro ill iniicli l!ii' siiii'" parallels of 
Now", Sir, Mliat is llift pivsun 
wliito mill I'kvk i-acos in Sout!; 
will be the [wsition if my antici 
all know how that Britain was cc 
over the country in whidi the d 
so as to prevent the Dutch Boers 
from assuming the sovereignty, o 
tion, which they could neither h 
order. The present gold fields 
which ia claimed by the Transva 
Dutch ISocr State which Britaii 
itself on the north-east of Nata 
native temtorj'. The Boers ha 
annexing native lands. I will 
experience. 

A certain district was rrquire 
way to the coast from Xew Set 
eastern part of Transvaal). The 
in this case an Englishman, apj 
request to be allowed to cut a fc 
which he paid him almut .£15 < 
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Zulus. I wiiJied to place some native huntiTS there, for the 
purpose of shooting tlieso monk<'yjs, and npph'eil to tlie cliief 
for the purimBC of doing so, oflcriny liiin ii tonplo of blankets 
in return, wliicli UHually would liavn boi'ii aniplo romunera- 
tion, " No, no," said tho ehipf, " The white man has given 
lae all these goods for mei-c pcnnisaion to tut trees. You, 
who wish to deprive us of every means of existe.nce, since it 
is only by possessing lliefio skins that we are enabled to pay 
tribute to the Zulus, only offer nie two blankcte. No, no." 
I met tJie EngliBhuian afterwards, and he acknowledged 
that it bail been done with a view lo asserting tLat the land 
had h<-i>n bought ! 

Again, a certMU Boer, nann.'d Conriwl Vennack — a man of 
the nomadic class, which moves atioiit with their flocks and 
herds, and exist by liunting — applied to the King of the 
Amaswnsn, a trilie Iwrdiiring on the east of Transvaal, for 
jiemiisHion to hunt in a certfun district (sny about the size 
<if Lancashire), and to squat tliere (by tho laws of tlie tribes 
latid cannot be sold, as we understand it, and this is well 
known to M'hites who have any relations with the iiatives) ; 
also for the general asuistance and countenance of his people 
while hunting. This was granted, and now I see that the 
«ounti>- is included in tlio map of Transvaal as part of thai 
public! 

Up to tlie present tinie these transactions have only led 
B constant bickerings with tho natives. Wars have been 
reventod by the interposition of tho Kuglish Government 
t Matal, anil the sparseneas of the white population has so 
' [ir6veute<l th« natives fVom feeling any [iressure ; but, 
1 we remember the results of tliis class of horgnins I>P' 
1 the whites and Mnorie-s in Xew Zealand, we may well 
Btidpatft iroDble, and adopt measures to avoid it. 



I 
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visited tlic l)iiy, and ontiTrd in 
south of Englisli rivor (on tlio m: 
MarqiK's is .situated), by which t 
Great Britain fully and freely, 
described by old natives who wi 
Owen was there, a schooner from t 
Grove," entered the river Majx 
The " Leven " went on a cruise i 
absence the crew of the schoonei 
the Portuguese took advantag 
seize her. Captain Owen reti 
i-estitution, together with all 
plundered, thus setting at rest, 
would think, the question of o 
Ever since then, that country hj 
Great Britain. The Island of In 
in 1861, Gazetted as a part of '. 
Gazette of that colony. The dioc< 
land was marked for liim as inclu 
September, 1871, when I took i 
river, and for the same purposes a 
in view, that the Portuguese sei 
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Snrely the mere fact of agi'eeing to arbitrate, on the part 
of the Portuguese, slioweil there was Bome doubt as to the 
ownership of the territory, and that they had no right 
whatever to act in this high-handed manner. It may he 
asked by all, what tliia has to do with the gold discoveries 
in Kostem Africa. This much — that a giving way to the 
pretensions of a petty, but obtrusive and self-sufficient State 
like Portugal, from a wish to save trouble, is as great a sign 
of weakness in policy, and want of the just regard which we 
ought to have to our own power, and the protection whidi 
is due to oar feUow-citizens in all parts of the world, as it is 
to bend to the fear of consequences, in dealing with a great 
one like Kussia or America. 

The "let alone" policy which has enabled petty states, 
like the Orange and Transvaal Repubiics, to estabhsb them- 
selves in such close proximity to our Colonies, and in the 
midst of a teeming population of natives which they are 
unable to control, will surely end by our being drawn into 
wars, whicli the aggressions and misgovemment of these 
states will create. Remember how, some years ago, we had 
to esUbhsh a protectorate over the Basutos, so as to put a 
K|Aop to the war, in which they were then engaged with the 
) Free State, which was dragging its weary length 
ind creating a feeling of restlessness among all the 
stives around. 
J.. If the present liiisse^ /aire, and careless dilettante pohcy 
' I Eastern Airica, is persisted in, and my anticipation of a 
1 and motley gathering of miners on the Gold-fields 
, fact, (and I unliesitatingly prognosticate its 
ment). what will Iw the nsutti It will be ibis, ih.at 
wdies and ruthans, fmm all quarters, will flock to the 
gfngs, the more numerously and the more readily, that 
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they will bo in a couDtry whcm there ie nvitlier law nor 
strong Government. Then will follow wars with the nativf 
plunder and mtissncre. Will our own Colonies 
fenaentatioii, witli the malt in such close contacti If Bril 
dogs not retain n footing in Delagoa Bay, she cannot control 
these diggers, unless she first onuexea the TransTsal, and 
then only through 600 miles of weary, nigged road from 
Natal, the nearest seaport. If she retains her uniloubtti; 
right to the south hank of English River, bIic 
150 miles of the fields, with a country lietween, which 
itnmrkably fertile, level, and fsaily travelled. 

On grounds of self-respect, of right, of justice to ounrif 
and to the claims of humanity, and for political and 
mercial reasons, our Government {I Epeak i 
ought to listen to the nJTice of that Christian gentit 
find wise politician (Sir Dartlu Frere), whose addreBsra 
Edinhurgli and Glasgow, show how well and how thorouj 
he imderBtanda the present position and futui-e prosp 
Eastern Africa.^1 am, Ac, 

David Lksui 
Outsaov. JiwiuJiiy Itltli, IST4, 



Is Dr Livingstone Dead! 

(Qluoow Hcxalp. nrd rdinuin'. LSTt.] 

To THE Editor of tue Glisoow Heriu>. 

Sin, — Every mmi in this cmmlry will looum for tlw dw 

of Dr Livingstone, tind all of us would Ik- glad to gn>p3 

any straw of hope that th« news is untnie. 

1 have travelled for somo years in South-Eastem A 
iind have some exiierience of tin* nativus, and knowla 
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thoir charnctcr and diatoms. I have lived entirely 
unonget iheni, have made them my study, and am not 
satisfied with tli« accounts wo have received of the death of 
the great traveller. The tribes I know, wliicli are those 
inhabiting the low-lying coast-lands round the Portuguese 
^settlements, ai-e the same, in all their characteristics, as those 
inland from Zanzibar, and it is u|>on my knowledge of tliem, 
that I ground my doubts as to tlie truth of the i-eports. 

Wiat wo are told regarding the Doctor's death is so 
circumstantial, and seems to be believed by bo many, who 
ought to have means of jud^ng, that I am afraid to say "lie 
ia not dead;" but I think we ought Ui suspend our decision, 
mid await further intelligence, before accepting and bewailing 
such a loss to the nation. 

Lieutenant Cameron's report ia grounded on the story of 
■■ Tshuma," a faitliful servant of tlie Doctor's. Dr Living- 
stone's son thinks Tshuma " too faithful to desert his master 
and too honest to tell a lie." Tt may be so. But Mr Living- 
stone has spent much of his time in tiiis countty, and has 
not better means of judging, than others who are not satisfied. 
The Johanna men were also " ffutlifitl servant*," and they 
lied, Dr Kirk, who travelled much in the interior, before 
ho rested in las ivell-oameil and well-iiliod position at 
Zanzibar, seems to question the fact of tlie Doctor's death. 
I do the same, on the following grounds: — 

I remember, ui 18T1, that i had oernsinn to send a 
snger a distance of alwut seven days' walk, I waa in 
unheallliy countiy, and he was a native of Natal, who 
followed my fortunes. Knowing that he was liable Ut 
be struck down, I niiplied to the King for men to gu with 
him, both to show him the way and to aid hiui in the event 
if sickness. Four messengers went with Idin, men well 
throughout the coinitry as being about the person of 
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tho ICisg. On the way baclc ho was token ill, and tsme 
a very weak condition tn n village ut night. The iiiBi 
of the King's men gained liim entrance, but in the night 
owners of the village, fearing that ho would die, insisted 
his being carried out to the hillside, and there hia com- 
panions watched him, kept the wolves away, until towards 
dawn he " went home!" 

Not even for fear of the ICing would the people allow tie 
man to die in their nll/ige; nnd sure am I that for no von- 
Bideration would the natives of Eastern Africa carry a dead 
body any distance, let alone marching willi it day olW 
They have an utter horror of a corpse. After in any 
coming in contact with one, they t-at "medicine" to a 
the balefid influence, to tArry oS the defllemeot; and 
mere fact of having such a circumstantial acconut raiMB, 
my mind, a doubt of its ccrrectneas. 

It baa also benn tmly asked, " Where would the m 
procure salt nnd brandy to embalm the corpacl" Salt 
might get, as " salt pans" an* plentiful through the 
But brandy 1 No; it is imjiossiblc! 

Let UB rest patiently awhile, and hopefully. It cannot 
long ere the news is authenticated or denied. 

If we have to mourn, we may remcmlier this, that 
Livingstone never expected any olher de.ith than tha 
now reported. He considered himself a soldier whose 
would most likely be thei battle-fioldj and if he bos died 
wo are told, tho greatest proof to my mind of the aeoeni 
he gained in Africa, of the power which bis very namo 
possessed of, would be thf fart of his men having carried 
remains to Zaiuibar, and having be<^n allowed to do so by 
tho inhabitants of the villages through which they jiasBed. 
— I am, &c., 

Dxvitt Leaut 



THE ISLE IN THE EASTERN SEA. 

(News of the Week. Dec. 1S74, and Jan. 1875.) 

Chapter I. 

Voyagers, driven into obscure regions by untoward winds, 
may have passed a low peninsula jutting out from one of the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Twenty years ago they 
would have admired the luxuriant beauty of the vegetation, 
and the many lovely nooks created by the entrance of the 
sea, forgetting that in its depths hovered the voracious 
shark, and unaware that ashore they would have found this 
seeming paradise, apparently so green, so cool, and yet so 
gaudy with lovely hues, to ]>e teeming with snakes, and rank 
with miasma. 

The island itself was not a large one, but was peculiarly 
formed. On the eastern side, it sloped gradually down from 
a high ridge, and the slopes were covered with jungle, which 
had, however, in many places yielded to the slight labour 
necessary for cultivation in that favoured region. Springs 
towards the loftier parts of the range were the parents of 
innumerable little streams, which here and there sparkled 
and glanced in the sun, as they wandered on their way, 
through forest and open country, to the sea. And the shady 
nooks and tiny waterfalls were seldom without an occupant, 
in the shape of a native enjoying that greatest luxury of all 
in a hot climate — fresh, clear, and cold water. 

The banana, the plantain, the cocoa-nut, the pine-apple, 
and every rich and luscious fruit kno'wn to the clime, 
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bomitifully and almost spontaucousl}- offered their pro 
to tho liiiiid that wished to gatlier ; while numberless g 
creepers and flowers of many hues, relieved .ind set off ti 
dark green of the jungle. Birds uf tlie most lirilliant pin 
ago aud diEConhmt cries, fluttered and gtwiced through tbo 
foliitge, and made their nesta in the gigantic feniH which 
lined tho courses of tlie streams. But in the most loviOy 
spots of this most beautiful part of the island^in the under- 
wood, or in the open glades — coiled or basked the moat deadly 
snakes ; and at night, amongst other noises wliich s]<oke of 
danger to man, the roar of the tiger was heard preduminant. 
The numerous prahms which lay upon the beach, and thr 
number of people walking up and down, or gambling ami 
eurousiiig in the shade, spoke of a comintinity supiwrliil by 
piracy at sea, and deliauclied by a sensual life on siiore— 
men with l)lack skins and long hair, some of them grotni 
grey in their career of crime, others showing in every feai 
the Aensual and brutal life they led, and all of tlicm wea 
that villainous physiognomy peculiar to the lowost eland 
the tribes of the Eastern Archipelago. 

"liamesamy," said an old man (speaking Iho Mall 
language) who appeared to have some authority a 
them, " it is time tho prahms were out, Ivnow, i 
tha^forour dns, the goda have given us far logo, beforail 
can procure what we require, to support our modest lifft ■ 
this island." 

" It is tme," said the otber. " Still, that distance is t 
safety. Think how long we have Iwon without those accui* 
British ships paying us a visit. Shall I call tho : 
together tliis evening, to decide as to the ex]tedition1 
are willing, nay, anxious to go." 
■' Do Bo ; but stay. Aro we not ratlier short of slare 
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" My father speaks witli his iisiml corroctni^aa. Many of 
onr men will have to labour as well as fight." 

" I do not know that," aaid the old man. " Have you 
never heard, liamesamy, that when our fathers tirat landed 
here, though tliey woro supposed to have destroyed the 
origiiial inhabitants, yet a few families did manage to make 
their escape T" 

" Yes, I have heard so," replied the other, " and there is 
a vague tradition amongst us, that they still exist on the 
western side of the island." 

" I believe it to bo true, and I will tell you why. Von 
know, when Moonesamy stole my daughter — whose bones, 
for her disobedience, lie bleikcliing in the jungle — that they 
passed some days near the top of yonder ridge you see in 
the far distance. Well, on liis return, and after receiving 
my pardon^—" 

" For which he paid well," interjiosed the other, 

" He related hiu adventures," continued the chief, without 
noticing the interruption, '' and, amongst others, asserted 
positively that he had seen Hmoke arising from the jungle 
on the western side, where thurit is a peninsula. I have 
never spokou of this, although it is years ago, until now. 
because I did not wisli the attention of the men to be drawn 
from richer booty, which sails far afloat. But we will see 
kbout it." 

It is with the simple people, referred to iu the foregoinj 
dialogue, that we have now to do. Let us, therefore, leavi 
this fikir scene of nature, the principal blot on which a tin 
presence of man, and transport our readers to the western 
end of the island. 

The ridge to which we have alrea<ly referred as rising 
gradnally from the eastern shore, extended the whole breadth 
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cactus, mixed with thick ^ras.sc 
the K:i.^t. Towards the beach, sliu 
and nuurislicd i)alclic.s ut' tlie lua 
Koa wound in clear green cliamn 
by fi.sh as gaudy as tlie birds on 
so called, there was none; neithe 
Tliey liad either found it iini)ossil 
while, to scale the i)n!cipice whicl 
coral reefs which encircled the 
place being far out of the track 
saf«i refuge for tlie unfortunate fe 
These people looked, and mos 
most miserable of the earth. Lon, 
locality, caused by the heat aris 
the sun against the precipice, an 
beds of mud, had reduced them t 
humanity, content to be in the si: 
to bury themselves in the grass 
what they could pick up from tl 
they could coax from amongst the 
but yet withal they were a kindly 

\fn.iiv vonrc l-»oft-»Tft fVioit* nT»/»«of# 
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Chapter II . 
e sc«De changes, and this tirne there is no landscape to 
scribe. It is at sea we first make acquaintance with the. 
■ characters iu our story. The circumstances under 
li we find them, aro sufficiently fearful to test tlieir 
lurage, and tlioir trust in a higher power. The sky is over- 
lEt with clouds in wild coiniuotion; the sea whirling and 
heaving; tlie watcra wearing that leaden hue, sprinkled with 
drifts of Bprny, whicli shows tlie force of the hurricane, before 
which tlie ship lias been driven for days; and the driving 
I, which lias lately begun to fall, s<^ems to join sea and 
y into one element. The masts of the vessel have long 
10, and the helpless hulk drivee before the wind. 
I Shortly after the storm arose, tUe captain had been washed 
erboard, while superintending tlie wealing of the ship, to 
I the gale ; the mate, scarcejy recovered from 
roke, had succumbed to the resumption of duty at such 
e; and now tlie second mate, a rough and good enough 
', not competent to control such a crew, was in 
tuanil. 

•■Criterion" hml Iwen unfortunati^ in her men. She had 

Bw York when the gold fever — the ragi; for California 

8 at its height, and her captain had to be content with 

p who offered his services — in very many cases the 

t of the low. And now, lUter many days of license 

I riotous living, the fear of that deatli, to whirh they 

d too surely driving, inipellL-d them to work as hard as 

I heaving and rolling of the vessel would peimit, at 

lengthening and stowing cUfTerent articles in the boats, of 

ich only two were in any way Berviccable. 

D the main-deck, sheltering themselves as well as they 

i by whiit was left of the bulwarks, stooil. or rather 
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crouched, a. group uonatsting of eight persons, the [irincip&I 
figures in wliich, were ft female, who was clinging to her 
husband, and an old man, her father, wliom she eeemod to 
Ixt supporting and soothing, while her two children clung 
weeping to the folils of her gown. The other three \ 
unmarried men, and they all were a party of missiooaiie^I 
who had started with joyful hoj^s and high ambition to i 
their work amongst the licatJieii. 



It is the fortunes of this family party which we are p 
pally concerned to narrate. Home years before the dat« W 
are speaking of, John Mazm'cll had received holy orden, ■) 
nt the same time decided that he would carry the glad tidi 
of the Gospel to those wlio kuew them not. This dctcni^^ 
nation was a sad blow to Mary Mnnro, his betrothed bride. 
She was the only daughter of a widoired father, and could 
not leave him. After a long struggle, however, John eom- 
pTomiaed with his conscience, so far as to agree to remain at 
home during the lifetime of Mr Munro, and they married. 

Time passed on, and two children, a boy and a girl, wen 
bom to them. Their parents might have been bappy, y 
it not that, as year succeeded year, his heart upbraided I 
vexed him more and more. He felt that he had not ohtft 
the call — that he was not in the way of his ni)]x>iRted dot 
To two, who bore each ntlier siicli deep affection, the unha|^ 
ness of one was that of both, and she felt it the more, U ij 
was her influence which had led him to this dereUctii 
His father in-law saw this, and mourned that he ^onld&l 
the cause of keeping his son from doing what he felt « 
right, and thus inducing misery to two ho loved BO w 
One day he thus abniptly and decidedly settled the qtu 
of their future course : — 

"John, my dear son, T have watched, with great disqull 
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I strngglo going on in your bosom, between what you coll- 
ider your duty to your God and your duty to me ; and, 
r much prayer and calm thouglit, I have conio to a cou- 
ion. It is useless for you to attempt to dispute it, a>i 
is no otlier course by wLith I can be assured of peace 
nd in my old age. I am now an old man, near tlic 
■, and it matters not, in my estimation, where I lay my 
id, provided I am in my appointed path at the time, I 
notice that, in about a month, the " Criterion" will sail for 
Shanghai, and both you and I know that our board is want- 
ing missionaries to send out by that opportunity. We will 
Ither together our substance and go. Who cnn tell 1 It 
lay be that I sliftU l)e as a aecond Jacob, going to sco tho 
tabliahment of another people of the Lord; and, after all, 
me back to lay my bones in my native land. Besides, my 
HI, you know that warm climates arc favoui'able to old 
Jople, 80 that, in doing what is right, I may Iw ronewuig 
a of life." 

[ And »o, on the old man's part, with this mixture of religi- 
a feeling and the kindly wish to make light of the journey 
I Ids son's sake; and, on tho other side, the two with a 
d joy at being at last in the right way ; and the children, 
^tb feelings of unmixed delight at the romantic prusjiect ; 
Etey sailed for China in the good sliip "Criterion." 

As the vessel drew nearer and nearer to the breakei-s, low 
inclly visible through the clearing of the sky, many eyes 
u Btraiiied, in the anxious endeavour to spy out a passage 
) the (juiet waters beyond. The sailors' preparations for 
»pe in the boats were hurried on, and to a few anxious 
iquirics made by the troubled missionaries, rough and 
e answers wei-e returned. 
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(atnilf , putting oiir trust in the Lord, and ao shall we continue 
in life or in deatli, whichever God pleaecs to send. Let oft 
leave it in Hia hands, and, rest assured, that all will be 
ordered as is Iiest for us." 

Then turning to the tliree unmarried niisBionories who had 
stood watching this discuasion, and rciwly at &ny moment to 
acquiesce in the decision which woidd apparently consign 
them to certain death, and give the family party, or at all 
events a portion of it, a chance of safety, she said — "Go, my 
friends. We have made up our minds to abide by the vessel. 
It ia evidently God's providence that the boats should be for 
you. Go, and carry, if you are permitted, the tidings of how 
calmly wc met our fate. It may bo that, in punishment of 
onr former dereliction of duty, in thinking of ourselves 
instead of oljcying our call, tliis dispensation is sent us. If 
8o, we thankfully and chcerfcilly submit to our chastisement ; 
and it may be tliat the land now visible, and which you 
have a chance of reacliing, is that in which you are destined 
to Inbour," 

The smIot had in the meimtimo foi^ottcn to count, and 
stood watching the scene with emotions now to him. The 
8i(^t of 9uch unselfishness, and of aueh an entire faith and 
trust in an overruling jiower, stirred witliin his breast good 
thonghts, long slumbering. They were destined never to 
bear fruit. After a silent embrace all round, the three 
turned towards him, and wont forward to meet their fate. 

Evetylhing seemed fair for safety. Tlie gale had broken, 
the land was not far away, and there must be a passage in 
the reef. The one boat was fairly afloat, tlie other coming 
over — but it waa not to be. A surging wave brought the 
launch back directly under tlio one descending. There was 
a cry, a crash, and immediately the lights of both boats 
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vessel reach tlie Elieltered water, vrhicli they felt certain 
must bo within the reef. After some minutes of intense 
watchfulness, tlioso on boant became aware of a channel of 
tolerably Emooth water leading into the inner basin, and it 
was eridenl that the vessel was slowly approaching it. 
Notliiiig, however, could they do io help themselves. They 
had only to wait. It was plain enough that, if they reached 
the inside safely, the vessel ivnuld not break up at once, and 
they would have plenty of time to gather together what they 
wanted to take on shore; whereas, if they struck on tin- 
reef, amidst the enormous breakers— the hoarse roar of 
which deafened, and the spray from which by this time waa 
sprinkled over them — they would require nothing more in 
tliis world. 

Onwards rolled and heave^i the vessel, gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer to the possnge. It seemed feaifuUy 
narrow, and the rollers, which on each side broke upon the 
reef, swelled through it with fearful velocity. Closer and 
closer comes the disabled sliip, and now on both sides of it 
there is broken water. It seems to tJie devoted party on 
deck tliat they must touch the reef — that there ia no room 
to pass tiirongh. Wliilo contemplating their end irith awe, 
indeed, but yet with calm Chiistion courage, one of the 
I jteavy rollers came. The "Ciiterion" rose with a rush, as if 
■ Meking the sky, and the nejtt moment went down, down, as 
f ehc sought the very foundations of the earth. 



ClIAlTEll III, 

f Again the upward heave, the downward shoot ; the ship 

2 pofit the channel, ami all was for the time safe. Gtddy, 

ret, blindeil.anddeafeneil, those on lioarddidyot remember 
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went with it. AVhen they h 
channel })y wlii<-h tliey had cnt 
the hulk stmck upon a project] 
firmly fixed and out of dang( 
Wliile in deadly danger from 
welcome — the veriest desert v 
but, while recniiting exhaustec 
eaten in tolerable peace and s< 
allowed their eyes to roam o'v 
which we have described, on wh 
sign of inhabitants; they began 
boon spared from one death tc 
more dreadful. 

Old Mr Munro, however, 
symptoms of repining. " AVha 
hear 1 Wo are no sooner savec 
death, than we commit the sin oj 
it is, to be dissatisfied with the j 
land us — to cavil at His mode o: 
How are we better than those t 
seen fit to die ? We murmur, l 
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Malaj'B on the other side. Moat of these Eastern lalanda 
are peopleit Besides all thie, my daugliter. remember your 
farewell to our friends who are gone. This may be the land 
in which you are destined to labour." 

After this little s^jeech, his son and daughter, ashamed of 

themselves for their momentary giving way, looked at their 

situation and s]H)kc of it more choerfully. It was decided to 

L ^ onshore as soon as possible. The first thing, therefore, 

duty 8^ to work at, was to make a raft. The great danger 

B this was from the aharks. Yet they could not build their 

ft on deck and then launch it ; theywere not strong enough. 

^ey had to do it in the water, and send everything over 

> by piece. To be safe from the monsters they saw 

ing around them, they mnde a stage and hoisted it 

p the side. On it Mr Maxwell wrought, wliile his wife 

died to give warning of the approacli of the dreaded shark. 

After many hours' hard labour tbcy finished a something, 

wliich tiiey thought would take them safely to the shore, not 

many paces ilistant, Who was to go first 1 It would not 

carry them all. It was decided that old Mr Munro and 

one of the children should go with Mr Maxwell ; that he 

Hhould leave tbem on shore, and then return for his wife and 

other child. Mr Munro, who had been a great sportsman 

B his youth, armed himself with one of the ship's muskuts, 

1, before starting, they gathfred together provisions for 

e days. After much labour and some narrow escapes, 

y were all safely landed on what could scarcely be called 

'afirma, seeing that it was on a bank of mud which lay 

Q two smfUl creeks, which emiitied themselves into the 

1 on both sides of their n-sting-plaee. But, such as it 

u, they were obliged to be content with it for the time, as 

B night bad fallen ore their labours were well over. 




foot of the precipice, but if thi 
all the dry land there wae be 
help thcml They felt tliat bu 
to prostrate their strength, an 
boats to take them off th« I 
utterly uninhabited, they deei 
Mrs Maxwell and the cliildrcn 
up a creek to find, if poBsiWi 
poled their way along, and, a 
began to get fewer, ami the i 
grown with grass and rushes 
could get no farther with tlio i 
on shore. They hrokp tht^ir ' 
they reached the head of thn 
dry land, such as has alreaily ht 
about for an hour or two, unl 
whole of the peninsula was evl 
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and little ones at nlM>ut thi^ miij 
They found them safe and « 
a box, under Hie miserable i 
beguiling tlie time by telling i 
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and I fell ilowu and dirtied myself, and mamma waslied my 
faco witli Ga]t water, and it made my eyes so sore." 

^¥liile Mrs Maxwell was getting some food ready for the 
I'eturneJ pioneers, they told her of all they liad discovered 
in tlieir little trip, and it was decided that they should go 
up tliat very afternoon, ho as, at all eventa, to get away from 
the mud they were now in, and, when settled at the head of 
the creek, they would tliere begin to build their Iwat, They 
ha<l refreahoil themselves, and were standing for a moment, 
all three looking at the "Criterion," the children standinj; 
a little way belund them on the boxes, which served for 
ehairs and table, when Robert's voice was heard crying, 
"Oh,pai>a,a black man!" ''Me see him. too," siud Effic. 
In great alarm they turned round, but nothing was visible, 
Tlie children, nevertholes«, persisted that thoy had seen a 
naked black man spring behind a clump of mangroves, which 
stowi a few paces off. As it was not so far, but that they 
coidd (juickly return for the protection of Mrs Maxwell and 
the children, both Mr Munro and her husband moved 
forward to reconnoiti-e. On getting round tho trees, they 
, to their great surpiise and alami, four or five men 
mding talking amongst themselves, frequently pointing in 
iheir direction, and evidently debating as to whether they 
ftould make their appearance or not. It was plain tliey 
' i not know they had been observed; and at their feet were 
me yams, roots, and fish. 
As soon as Mr Munro and Mr Maxwell came in sight, 
BieiTJ was & commotion amongst them, as if tliey meditated 
ight, but at length one came forward with many Eastern 
MWG and genuflexions, and tendered to the two, Bome of 
Vthe food which he liad taken Tram the ground. Sur]irised 
I pleased at these friendly tokens, the mii^ionaries iliil 



somo sliip lu'scuit and pork, wli 
their siil>l»* friends ; antl, after n 
no one understood, tliev nianau 
that it was ^ood to cat, and fn 
was cstablislied. 

Surprised as they wore to 
l)eninsula, yet our party took 
peaceful disposition. They had 
the spot upon which they had 
they had seen, from the higli lan< 
and had come down the prec 
But after much pointing to the 
sionaries, and head-shaking on 
came to the conchision, that it 
leam anything about the coum 
stand one another a little better 

They then decided to go on w 
up the creek, and Mr Munro ap 
and get them to help. He poini 
the creek. They nodded, and s 
approbation. He then went on 
and began poling u]\ at the sami 
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ffoald not allow Iiim, and wont on to a landing-place on the 

other side. They walked for aliout a hundred yards, and 

•.:ame to a large rock, wliero there were signs of people 

hiiving been about. Tliere one of the natives, with a word 

to his companion, sprang awtvy, and after an iihseoce of a 

few minutes retumi^d with ten or twelve more men, women, 

and childrt'U, who showed evident signs of plea-suro at their 

visitors, and again laid some food before them. By the aid 

of signs, Jlr Munro managed to make them understand that 

ho could not eivt until joined by his friends, which tliey at 

once ncqiiie«eed in, some of them snatching up Robert and 

springing on to the raft, which immediately disappeared. 

In great alarm, Mr Munro endeavoured to follow, but waa 

Stopped by the Bmllca and gesturos of all around, of whom 

could not find it in Ids heart to be suspicious. He sat 

iWD and tried to pacify Effie, wlio was much astonished at 

Itobert's apparently violent abduction. In a surprisingly 

ftliort time Mr and Mrs Maxwell, Robert, and the natives 

reapiieared, bringing with them a supply of cooking utensils 

.jni food, with which, under the rock, they all made them- 

Ives as comfortable ae circnmstaiices would allow, still 

tundcd by the laughing, wondering i>eople of the place. 

For days after tliis, Mr Munro, with a party of the natives, 

engaged in landing necessaries from the hulk, while Mr 

■ell and another jiorty were busy building a shelter. 

iTiad attempted to tind a practicable path up the precipice, 

the eastward, but whan the natives became aware of his 

Itention, with much speaking and inaoy gestures, they 

ipellcd him to desist. It was not till some time after, 

ho bad le-amcd something of the language, that 

come to knov/ their motive for so doing. Airs Maxwell 

the children were employing themaelvca in many ways 
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little peninsula is considere«l 
brought any at all. They we 
labour that was going on, wit 
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was visible in their improved p 
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tt he bod beATd long ago of tlieir Hiiceetors, who lived on 

other side of tha ialund, woraliipping gods, to whom 

ty prayed, and whom they thauked and looked to for 

itection; but lie thought they must have left them there, 

now tliey never saw them, oJid knew nothing of their 

'herealwuts. But they proposed thut Mr Muni'o and lus 

il&tives should bo adored, as they wore aure no gods could 

more than tbty had done, It was not without great 

difficulty that Mr Munro had been able to divert them from 

their purposi'. 

It was during this convorsation also that Mr Maxwell, 
[earing them speak of their anceetora on the other side of 
i« island, and remembering that they pi-evented him from 
ig to climb the precipice, ikow inquired their reasons, 
Little by little he managed to understand their terror on 
that occasion. They told him how peaceably and ha]ipjly 
they bad liveil on the etistern di'clivity, until men in great 
numbers, and of ferocious a8p«ct— cannibals and blood- 
drinkers — had attacked and destroyed tliem, except a few 
who had escaped in tlieir canoes, and >rlio had, after coast- 
ing the islaiiil, been washed iiito the same basin as the 
"Criterion," and how these ileativyprs — to whom time had 
given the attributes of demons — still inhabited their old 
CCOintry. " Some of us," continued the narrator, " have 
ibed on the tflp there, and have i-pconnoitrefl. We have 
the habitations of those, irho bla«t with a look, who 
Tan with a gesture; but whom — if what our fathers told us 
is true — we shall one day conquer again." Mr Maxwell 
wofl at no loss to put a true interpretation on hU this, and 
aware of the dreadful cruelty and bloodthirsty disposition of 
Ihe Malay pirates of the Eastern Archipeh^o — on one of 
le islands of which he guessed they had been ca^t — the 



condition o\' tin* j)<)(»r people * 
by day, tlu-y taught them the 
sacrifice lor us, His in'omises to 
After tile day's work Wiis done, 
as one family, and devoted thoi 
as they l)ecame more pn)ficient 
them the knowledge of God, 
Heavenly Father. Ere long, tl 
example, which many a whit< 
from. On every occasion the} 
Christians. Their faith wius ev: 
end of seven years no one woul 
well-clothed, happy-looldng pe 
their teachers to hear the glad t 
as for all men, to be the same \ 
beings, who, at the commencen 
content to burrow in the grass a 
all day. 

All the family party, also, hac 
Mr Munro's face was whiter, the 
but otherwise he was strong 
Maxwell were in good health, fi 
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Chapter IV, 
BCT seven years from tlip lancling of our missionary party 
B i^&nil, there came such a Sunday ns had uever been 
a on that peninsula. 
It gladdened the hearts of Mr and Mrs MaXAvoU and Mr 
Munro, to see the cliange that hatl been wroijght, by God's 
providence, in that miserable people. They had assembled 
logcthiir for morning worship, Ixifore the miseionary build- 
ings, luirl had ilivided tliemselveis into foui- groups — three 
attended to by the grandfather, son, and grandson, and one 
by the mother and daughter — the latter group consieting of 
the children of the sbttlement. All were dt-vout, staid, and 
ell elothed, though iis regards the item of clothes our 
Ends were Ix^ginnlng to fepl nnxious, seeing that the 
iplics from the "Criterion" were drawing near to a close, 
; whei« to get more they knew not. All over the 
niusula could be seen plots of cultivated ground, and little 
Hie and wood cottages. The hearts of peojik- and teachers 
B swelled with gratitude, and they rai.'^ed with greater 
rrency their hymn of praise and thankl'ulness to God, na 
by looked npon what had been brought to them by His 
idneHS. After service they scattered in parties over their 
I dontaiu, talking over the lessons of the day, and 
kDuing fresh improvements for the morrow ; nud under the 
B of the rocks, and tlie trees which they had planted, 
f enjoyed their frugal yet niuch-retisihe4 meal. 
Q the afientoon they began to gather again for service, 
I were walking towards the eliurcli buildings, when an 
mptioii occurred — one wliich alarmed them, and sent 
a flying to the missionaries, like chickens to tlicir mother 
D the hawk appears in sight. 
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they perccivtMl them nmning 
Munro and Mr Maxwell came 
])y the tumult, and imme<liate 
they understood the calamity 
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their frightened flock — a task 
teachers and people knelt < 
protection and aid from that i 
give it them. Mr Munro in 
lK)licy of a calm demeanour 
both as being the best and the 
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from thence the Malays could 
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lit meaaures they should adopt, hut it was not louj; beforo. 
bg tlieir muatcetfl and shouting their war-crieB, tliej 
ihcd to the beach, and immediately advanced to Clie largor 
i, whicli alone were visihlc. 

r missionaries had prepared for them. They had drawn 

r flock up in a body, in the open space before the church 

1 in front and the women and children in the rear 

I they themselves stepping fonvard, took up their 

jdtioQ in advance of the peaple. 

With many wild shouts and l)randishing of weapons, the 
Ralays came on, encouraging one another by the fact of their 
encountering no resistance, until on coming in sight of the 
misdonaricB and their people tliey lialted, and seemed about 
to commence hostilities; hot, seeing no sign of any opposition, 
they did nothing, but wailt^d for the coming of the old 
Malay chief, who lia<l originated the expedition. 

AAi^r his arrival, the fate of the inhabitants seemed still to 

hang for u moment in the balance, till at Inst he beckoned 

the missionaries towards him, and on their advancing tliey 

_ found, with great pleasure, that they could understand what 

HAesaid. 

^B He asked them many questions, Wlio they werel WTiere 

B* they cAme froml What the vessel contained) How many 

of them were therel Where was the treaaurel All tliis 

%vith many menaces and blows. At last Mr Munro rcqucs- 

ted his jiennission to qwak. At length it was granted, and 

Llie Addressed them. He told of the wreck of the "Criterion," 

^Emw seven years ago, and of their landing on this peninsula. 

^nfie deaorihed the state of tlir inhabitants on their arrival. 

and then he said — 

"Come irith me, and I will »how you what, by God's, 
providence, they have now arrived at, and I trust that tho 
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" i'ou wish me to 

Malay chief. " Ami j 

of any value to us. 

have, and you yom^el 

Then, turning to liif 

"Talce these do-rs 

have shoHii you to tJit 

Then Ijegan a scene 

the part of the natives 

of the nussionarie.<i. A 

"Vou say," cried tl 

away from your homes 

property. We have th, 

must labour at sea, yo 

have no occasion for pi w 
at the other side of the 

. On hearing this, the 
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Uicm, not only without repining, but vrith joy, eini'e tlierc 
waa good hope that that eonqucBt would be effected, not by 
force of arms, but by the power of the Gosjiel. 

^Vhile the natives were grovelling on the ground, at the 
feet of tlie Maioya, in despair, Mr Maxwell addi-essed the 
i-hief. He told them that they could make no resistance ; 
that the grief of the people waa natural ; hut if he would 
allow him the opportunity of privately addressing them, he 
thought he could reconcile them to their fatt-. 

" TSliat will you say 1" asked the ehief. 

" That I must not tell yon. Wliat I shall say is between 

f people and myself." 

The pirat« glanced at him suspiciously, then at tlie people, 
then looking at his owu numerous and well-armed 

Bahl" said he. " Go; say wbat you please; the slaves 
be useful to us, and 1 wish not to kill them. Only 
haste you J ere the sun sots wc must be clear of yonder 
reefs." 

Turning to his sorrowful flock, Mr Maxwell addressed 
tljem. He recalled to their memory the long-cherised pro- 
phecy, and on that ho based his address. 

"My friends," he said, "it is true wo are leaving a spot. 
endeared to us by much hardship and much joy. Here you 
passe*! the greatest portion of your lives in misery and 
want; here you heard the message of the Gospel of Christ; 
here you have lived for a time in peace and plenty. 
low it appears as if we were leaving our happy homiw, and 
going to K static of slavery, degradation, and want. That 
.ve shall suffer much is certain; that our minds will lie 
hocked by sights of bloodshed and robl>erj'iHKiirp; but, for 
,11 that, let us go cheerfully. It is evidently the providence 




fulfilment, luid in subjecting the 
fellow-subjecls of our King. Ia 
gladly as we may, with tlic hop 
and tho knowledge that wo arc <l 

The effect of these few words i 
rose with nne accord, and one of 

" We will do as yon say; wi 
hav*, and all we arc, we owe to 
time of adversity, thst wc wii 
wisdom, or your right to advis 
suffer. Many tliinga we shall 
over, hut we mil consider thatw 
the Great Chief, you have taugh 
part of our warfare. We go nc 
ttB these men will allow lis, and 
full belief that, though they kno 
and bring them into subjection t 
hope and trust, will do for then 

Mr Maxwell thou told the i 
ready, and he di^cct<^d hia mei 
them, and bring everything i 
Re.then tuniMl to the. i 
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^1 of (logs fin<l iilaves. If anything of tLe kind ia <iifi- 
ered, your women and cliildren shall die, your men Ijo 
ever chained to the oar," 

friends assured liim that such was not the case, that 

Master whom they followed forbade hia people irom 

courses. They had only \>eea inculcating upon their 

\e, the duty of resignation to the inevitable, and telling 

lem that what was sent by their Master and Friend, was 

doubtless for their benefit in the und. 

" Who is this master — is he on the island I " 
" No," siud Mr Maxwell; "He is God, who reigns in 
He.iven, over you and over me," 
" Ay, and are these his doctrines 1 " 
"They are." 

" Good ! Wp will speak furtlier of this matter." 
Mightily comforted by this auspicious beginning, our 
friends turned away to assist at the embarkation. Tlie 
chief, though no doubt bloodthirsty and pitiless, like all liis 
race, tiid not seem to love bloodshed and cruelty for their 
own sakes. He was evidently also an intelligent man, and 
their hejirts were cheei-od by the hope tliat their warfare 
might be more easily accomplished than they had thought — 
that their Master had cleared the way. As the shades of 
night drew over the aoa, the heavily-laden prahms went clear 
nf the reef, and urged by the exertions of the unfortunate 
natives of our peninsula, wliich were stimulated by the blows 
nnd cries of the Malays, they proceeded at great speed along 
I he northern end of the island. 

Towards morning, they rounded a point, and as the 
daylight increased, they became aware of a settlement on 
shore, to which they were making their way. It consisted 
mardy of a number of heaps of mud and dry grass, with 
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building above montionoJ, who 
Towards aftcnioon some f 
eating which they were brougl 
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opportunity of ha^-ing such ar 
improve his own and his peopl 
to themselves. This wai at c 
friends took advantage of the^o< 
to gather their Hock togethe 
promising, that if that was grai 
fully submit to labour for the 
all the more effectually, as tl 
intercourse with God. There 
both on account of the loss of t 
gathered together they might h 
old chief, however, overruled i 
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Now, for a time, lliiiigs went on regularly and witliout 
change. Some of onr natives practised at tlie oar. Some, 
headed by our friends, cut wood, built Iioubcb, and cultivated 
tho land. \Vlicn taken by iho pirates, they had brouglit 
atvay many eeeds, grains, and plants, whicli tbey hoped 
would improve their comlition, and soften their minds 
towards them. 

Robert and Effio made themselves useful— each in their 
<iwn way. The former was very useful witli tools, suid lie 
made and mended cheerfully, always with merry counteuauci; 
and voice, and at every opportimity rei>eating tho lesson of 
fiiir Saviour, na taught liim by his father and grandfather. 
t^o also became a great favourite with the women and 
tliildrpn, The former she taught to sew, and from them 
learned to weave. She taught them, also, liow to cook many 
little dishes, which were palatable to their male relatives ; 
and taught them cleanliness in their houses. The children 
lie playixl with, and while she played she taught. Gradually 
tho women became more refined and feminine, the children 
ieas savage ; coarseness of language was insensibly avoided. 
;md Eflie's mother and herself, took every opportunity of 
»]>eaking to these poor women and children, and of unfolding 
U> them a life of peace and love — a life which touches the 
t of women all the world over. Mr Munro used to say 
it theao two, were the beet teachers and preachers of them 
; and no doubt they were. A. missionary's vrife can do 
re, towards softening and civilizing a savage nature, than 
D her husband, if her heart is in her work, and she her- 
[f a true Christian woman, and a well-bred one. 
I am, however, going on too fast in my chronicle, since 
iiiiuiy things had happened, and much suffering been gone 
through, ere the results above mentioned were apparent. 



capture, Mr Maxwell .sp* 
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.set before them, and to 1 
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to you to-night," said lie 
intend mentioning to the 
religion will not allow u 
foresee that this will he 
faith. Let me hope you 
the grief of seeing my chi 
amongst, and loved, fall av 
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As he had said, Mr M: 
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e quiet mill useful to ue, you may live. That is all 
u can expect ; but you know your doom, in the event of 
iispiciiins proving true." 
I Mr Maxwell saw tliat lie had not been eufficieutly careful 
1 luB address of the night before, and knew no other way 
I dispel suspicion and to gain hiB object, than by describing 
i the chief and the Malays, who had now begun to gather 
round, the beauties of Christianity, the holiness, the meek- 
ness, the love to man, displayeil by Christ in His tile and 
in His (loctrino. He reminded tlie chief of his assurance, 
while on the peninsula, that they " would speak further of 
tliis matter." He now requested pennisaion to do so, 
tolling their captors^ that what ho shoidd now say, would 
I afford the explanation they required, and at the same time 
■ jdiow the reasons, why he and hi« people refused to work on 
tOod'sholy day, 

" Well," said the leader, " what do you say, ray men ? 
We have nothing else to do. Shall we listen to this mad- 
nV 

Chapteh V. 

^LL tile Malays, probably in anticipation of boiuu amuse- 
lent, agreed that Mr JIa?;(vc!l sbovdd go ou to speak to 
diem aa ha wished. Thty g.xthcred more closely round 
, and seenspd deeply interested in what was about to 
e place. 

"Liet«u to me, men of the East, and let me tell you a 
lory," Mr Maxwell began. " It is not a fiction which I 
(Dvent, not a tale of sorrows and of griefs labricoted for the 
jose of imiioeing upon you, so as to touch your hearts 
tad lessen iiur bondage. Tliat it will stir your ht-aits within 
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i»at nor meet together, tlie last being by far the greatest 
privation of all. 

However, the day passed away, and next morning they 
went cheerfully to their work. No suUenness appeared, no 
anger at their cruel treatment ; but the pirates overheard 
them cheering one another, and pitying their captors as 
men who knew no better, yet hoping they would learn in 
time. ^Vll this had its effect, and next Sunday, though the 
attempt was again made, yet it was not persevered in, and 
their evening meetings were not forbidden. 

Again some days passed on, and it was evident that 
something was being discussed. Our friends judged rightly 
that it was an expedition, and sorely were they distressed 
at it. 

They knew, from the practising at the oar which had been 
going on, and from what the chief had said on the peninsula, 
that their people would be called upon to row, and a refusal 
to do this would, they saw, be worse than their so-called 
idleness on the Sunday. AVhat to do they knew not ; they 
-could only pray to God for light and help. Mr Munro and 
Mr MaxAvell were decided, so far as they were concerned ; 
they had served God too long to fail Him now. The 
<|UCstion was, whether they should expose their natives to 
certain death, by directing them to refuse to work. That 
this would be the result they felt sure, as the Malays would 
no doubt put them to death as drones, who preferred death 
to labour, a preference which they could perfectly under- 
iitand. In that case the conquest which they hoped to 
■effect, by Christianising and reforming the Malays, would be 
impossible. 

At last, after much prayerful thought, they decided to 
explain everything fully to their people, then leave it to 
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tlio saiiio tiino, lie told our i'v 
pare such of the natives as 
Muiiro took th<» ()])portunit; 
entered long and fully into tl 
the double sin he was commit 
robber}', and in forcing those, 
to participate in them, by tbc 
" You whit€ men will not 1 
"It is the same," replied ! 
took with us, are equally Chr 
" Listen to me now," said 
liave seen that I am disposed 
your people, therefore you ma 
Do not tldnk of refusing to ob 
you do, you die. I have hearc 
white men of your kind, who t 
teaching good doctrines, thou, 
accustomed, men who, I kno 
danger, from preaching and c 
And I have all along understoc 
to your slavery to us so cheerfu 
do with us, as you have done ^ 
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med from their everj-day life, their old habits and feelings, 

e bold face of a miserable set of slaves, or in a day!" 
"Perhaps not," was Mr Miinro's answer; "but we are 
tumanded not to do evil that good may come, and we arc 
1 that, if we do what is right, we can safely leave the 
n the hands of the Lord." 
"Then leave it in his hands," said the chief, "You have 
n on this matter to your people, and shown them the 
1, as you call itt" 

r Munro assented. 

"Then say no more about it. Thosp who arc w a.k ivill 

s they are required, and I scfircely thmk their God will 

»unt it deadly sin. Human nature h human nature. 

e fear of death is powerful. You have done jour duty. 

oitinae to do it. I am not going on this expedition myself 

l^younger chief heads it. Many people will remain at home 

Gol I will do my beat for you." 

The day came for starting, and a sad day it was. The 

ori^nal slaves of the pirates, went quietly enough on board, 

hut our natives stoutly refused to a man. Three of their 

number were immediately put to death. So it has been from 

tlic beginning — Christians liavc always suffered for their 

laitii. At last, as the old chief prophesied, the weak ones 

igan to give way, and the struggle was at last ended, by the 

s carrying bodily, smli as tliey wanted, on board, and 

) tying tliem to the oar. The fleet put nut to sea, and 

p sorrowing friends were left with a portinii of thi-ir people 

^ shore. Then their lirst act was to put up a solemn and 

int prayer for pardon, on behalf of tlio Malays and of 

r unfortunate companions, for tlie sin which they were 

nunitting. Afterwards, with h«avy hearts, they returned 

t'their work on shore. 
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Kjii our isliind, tJie laboiii 
rcguliu*. Our friends built 
and althou';h, in their mis 
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Mrs MaxAvell and her cldldr 
Insensibly they humanise^l 
tlieir wives and daughters 
ment reacted upon the men 
their homes more comfortabl 
and loving, they also tamed c 
respect to the missionaries, an» 
their slaves. Gradually not r 
the }>i rates actually l>egan to tii 
and in the doctrines which wer 
no doubt, once upon a time, fo 
Hindoos and Malays, but they 
selves, and had so long n^vellet 
that they had cast mliift or foi 
gods whatever. This was an 
since it is easier work to implai 
Christ in new soil, than to con' 
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congregation. One CiOn imagine how tliankful our friends 
were to see tliis, and how fervently they prayed that the 
good seed might that day be so^vn, and that they might 
have strength and wisdom granted them, to touch the hearts 
of these men, and bring them to a knowledge of Christ the 
Saviour. In the afternoon a message came calling Mr 
Munro to the presence of the chief. On his attending, the 
old Malay told him to sit do^\^l, as he wished to have some 
conversation with him, regarding what he had said that day. 
Mr Muni'o expressed his pleasure, and they began. 

" You spoke very strongly," said the old chief, " against 
our helping ourselves to what we need, by the strong hand, 
and you called it very ugly names. AVhy so ? since we only 
follow the ways of our forefathers from time immemorial; 
and, were we not to show our strength, we should be over- 
whelmed." 

Mr Munro replied — "It is difficult for me to speak to you 
80 that you can understand. As you say, it is the life led 
by your forefathei-s and yourselves. But what is in itself 
bad, does not become good by age. Many of your people 
liave now gone away on an expedition. Supposing they are 
successful, think how nuich bloo<lshed there will be — think 
how many women and children will weep. This you may 
not care about, since they are no relations of yours, and 
belong to another country. Suppose, however, they are 
defeated and slain ; what grief will be caused here in your 
own community 1 Iteflect, then, that you who remain at 
home, arc peaceful and happy. You have enough for all 
your wants. You .are molested by no one ; you molest no 
one. You might live amongst your families, till you die in 
a happy and revered old age. A life of peace and goodwill 
to all men, is preferable to one of bloodshed, rapine, and 
care. Add to that, the belief in God, and the love of Him 
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vMiifii weep. It IS tne 
are far awa\'. Our brother 
the road we all liope to folio 
a man dies ? It is the fiite 
event of any one being so w 
that lie wept, not because hi 
of the reminder he had recei 
die. No doubt, if we rema 
always have enough to eat ; 
wealth, power, and glor}'. M 
own protection. Did we no; 
perhaps made slaves of by ot 
you. And, do you mean to te 
after we are dead 1" 

" I will answer you as you 1 
in reply. "I acknowledge tl 
nature, are more prone to sh 
sorrow for the death of a frient 
that of a man. You say a man 
so; he is only a human bein 
a level with the beasts of tli 
slay one of their number, and 
before v^" 
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^pore; you must there have Been a Sourisliiog cotmnerce. 

wer you will got with your wetilth, and if joii make it the 

r of doing good, it wiJl endure. Glory also will come 

byoti, as you will have that of beiug a peaceful, kiud, and 

gipy people. Your influence will be all-powerful for good 

bongBt the other islands, and a man who can say that he 

a Malay of this one, will bo revci-ed and tmsted. You say 

kl, did you not make war, you would be made slaves — ^that 

ssnot follow. It is allowable and right to make defensive 

Yon would be all the stronger to defend your happy 

mes, your wealth, and your commerce, and it would soon 

l-eeen, that your change of life had strengthened as well 

I enriched you. In time, you would have the glory of a 

r conquest; you would have conquered yourselves — made 

s amenable tn the law of Ckid, and by the influence 

i B good life, the fruit of a love to God, and adherence to 

k doctrines of Jesus Christ, Ilia Son, the Saviour ; you 

Hild conquer to yourselves many friendsi, and from the 

hril many subjects. This is a conquest worth brave men's 

tempting. You ask if we shall rise again. That is sure 

i certain. AVliat are yonr thoughts as to the fate of man 

ter death 1 " 

" They die, and there in an end of tliem. I Lave, indeed, 
I irom Malays and Hindoos of the peninsula many old 
men's stories, such as that men beconi" higher or lower 
■timals according as they have behaved in this world, 
mething they call a soul, goes into the bodies of these 
Ut we here know nothing of this, When we die, 
B aleep for ever, witliout the [wwer of awakening, and aa 
e cannot awaken again to life, our bodies decay, as every, 

g else decays," 
*Then," eaid Mr Munro, "you put yourselves on a level 
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it is not tli<» propelling pow* 
sriousncss that then* is ii .s( 
when you arc doinuj wronir, > 
body to do that wrong, since 
as well as action. That som 
is innnoital and indestnictib 
its way to the place appoint<i( 
gi'eat day of ju<lgmont, whei 
judge the good and bad. Ti 
committed in the body, as in i 
I'ejected the salvation offered i 
anil ordered our lives acconlin^ 
we I'cceive our reward or our j 
purifie<l l)ody everlasting bliss, 
damnation. Rest assured, n 
merely on trial. Thos(», who 
ttdling it to you, and reject it, 
vation I offer you, only try it, i 
of the Lord Jesus in the hear 
for His Spirit, that 1 am not af 
ways. Trj' it, I implore you." 
Then? was •> »"»— ^ 
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t liat we see that your religion is ailapted for ua. Let me aak 
you a (juestion. Wlmt, tlien, lia» beuoiiie of our people who 
have <\ivd without a Imowleilge of tliia salvation you offer 
nsl and who is this other king joii call the 'devil,' whom 
wo are to Hght against and conquer 'I" 
■■ Your first question," Mr Miraro i-eplied, " I cannot 

Liiswer for certain. But Christ says, 'In my Father's house 
are many mansions,' and as OoJ's mercy and justice nro 
infinite, we cannot say that thi-y will be punished for the 
want of what they had no means of knowing anything 
»boDt. According to our liglits we sliall be judged ; and a 
Malay, good and upright according to his conscience, though 
ignorant of the name of Clirist, will take a better place than 
one who, having a knowledge of the Christian religion, has 
yi-t neglected and despised its precepts. But now God, 
n urking tiirough your own wicked puqMise of enslaving an 
innocent and unoffending people, has brought the message to 
you. In the name of Christ, I commanil you to listen to 
His wonl and reform your lives. 'Diere ia no escape, if you 
iii>glect the great salvation which is offered you. I know^ — 
i can see — that, through God's grace, my words are working 
HI you. You know that 1 am right. You feel that what I 
say is true. You are inclined togive way to the Holy Spirit, 
j*rho is gently drawing you. But is there not a something 

1 your hearts which wliispers to jou, not only now, hut at 
y good action you feel inclined to do: — 'Why should you 
mUet The old way is a gooil way. Eat, drink, and be 
', for to-morrow you die. Plunder away. \Vliat folly 

(t talk of right or wrong I 'Vtliat to you is the deatli of men 

r tbc sorrow of women f Don't be u fool. Taki? what 3'ou 
knt, if yoii are strong enough.' That, my friends, is the 
—the princifJc of evil, the deadly antagonist of all that 
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is good — ivorking in your hearts, bo tliat you may, at li 
last, join liim in everlasting damnation, by bocoming his 
subjects in tliis world. As I liave already told you, we are 
liere on trial. "We have a mind of our own^ — a reasoning 
power, which tells us what is good, and what is bad. Ciod, 
who made us, gives us free will. Wa do as we pleaao, and. 
for His own wise purposes. He aDowa us to be tempted by the 
devil. He gives ua our choice, and if we deliberately choose 
evil when we know the good, if we defy and condemn Him 
to whom WB owe our being and our life, is it not right tliat 
we should be puuiHlied I It is right, and it is certain," ^ 

"Tell me," said the chief, " when all this was — when V^M 
how you got your religion 1" ^H 

" God, who ia our God," said our venerable friend, witli a 
holy fervour, " was from the beginning, is now, and is to 
vome. He hath neither Iteginning nor end. He made the 
liPavens, the earth, the sea, and all that is therein, by the 
word of Hia power. You and I, as we stand here, are in 
the hollow of Hia hand. He fills the world and infinite 
space with His presence; and yet He will condescend todwi 
in your heart or mine. It is by His direct inspiration, t 
holy men have written His word — have given ua his law « 
precepts. The good newa of the Gospel, was given us by(| 
disciples of Christ — men who lived with Him during T 
sojourn on this earth — who saw His daily life and oonvt 
tion, and who witnessed his life of sacrifice, finished by 3 
tlcath on the cross. You Irnvo travelled, and you no d 
know what books are ') You have also seen me readiogC 
The chief nodde<l. " Well, these men wrote all these U 
in a book, and the book has descended to us." 

One of the Malays, who seemed most dissatisfied, i 
Gpoke. 
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" You Iiavfi flilviaeJ us a grt-at deal. Amongst other 
things ygii recommend ci>miiiorce with Singniwre. This 
would be all very well ; but is it not tliat you wish for com- 
niDnication witli Sing.ipore, so tliat you may inform your 
brothers of your presence liere ; and woulil not the result be, 
that we should be invaded, aniil you rescued '(" 

This at once created an effect ivliicli Mr Munro was not 
slow to notice. He sighed, ami snid^ 

"It may be so to houio extent. I will not deny, that I 
fthotild have wished to console many mourners, by the tidings 
that we are alive; and we should be glad to tell many 
friends of our work here. Yet I tell you that I am willing, 
for myself and for my children, to avoid all communicationa 
with any whites till you give us leave. That day I feel 
assured will come." 

The people then dispersed, find Mr Munro returned to liis 
fanuly. 

Cn-irT£K VI. 

Now things went on very quietly. Every day brought its 
duties, and little knots of men, women, and children might be 
seen listening to the exliortations and e^lauations of our 
friends. They were instant in Hpason and out of season; 
they weit all things to all men, so that tliey might win some. 

At last thu men began to take an interest in agriculture, 
and under the miseionariea' directions, anil with their help, 
they planted many things which were articles of commorci'. 
Soon the village and its vicinity worn a neat and smiling 
Aspect Food waa more abundant and better; and the palm 
wine caliLbash was not so often resorted to, to pass away the 
day. Till- men were softened, the women cheered, and many 
I comforts were added tu their houses, by the results of another 
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ti'ip to tlie WTeckeil storvs, organised by ilr MucwcU ■ 
his son. There were fewer Bpeculations now. as to I 
results of the expedition, and of the plunder th&t woald | 
brought back. There were atiU some discontentetl s 
men who regretted the cliange which was evidently com; 
over them, who longed far blooilshed, roblier}-, and lice 
These stooil obstinately aloof; but tbpy were not toanyll 
numljer. 

One thing there was that troubled the niisstoui 
what would be the result of the return of the fleet, e 
if it retunM^d victorious and laden with plunder? 
were afraid tliat the sight of such success would throw ti 
Malays into piracy or barbarism, or if it did not, that tl 
would all have mudi trouble — perhaps persecution— 
the returned warriors. Then, ngaiit — liow ha<l Uieao j 
natives stood the fiery trial t All seemed very dark a 
The old cliief — who was by this time a Christian at liea 
comforted Mr Mnnro when lie spoke to luiu about this, ' 

"Yes," he swd, "It tuny be so. It most likely will be J 
but what can you do 1 Ynu have told us mudi about G 
and, amongst other things, iif Ilia power Let ua v 
patiently and sec the result. I will do what I can, but j\ 
see that those who are here are not unanimous, and t 
who are coming are the largest number. In a uiatt«r nf ^ 
kind my power is b'ttle." 

Day followed day. quietly and peacefully; and, rostingJ 
the Lord, tbey waited. 

One day, just as the suu was setting behind the i 
and throwing its beams to the east^'anl, somu pra 
were discovered by the discontenterl Malays, wlio liad II 
anxiously looking out, in tlie Iiopc that wlien thojr fnti 
came hack, all things would be changed. 
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In a few minutes, word was passed from liouse to house, 
that the fleet was returoing, and they, all gathered on the 
shore. 

But was this the gallant and numerous flotilla whicli, 
nine months ago, had put out to sea, full of hopes of plunder, 
and a glorious return i Rickety, broken boats, much dimin- 
ished in number, and with scarcely anyone to be seen on 
board, coming slowly and painfully towards the land ; and, 
at laat, when they touched the beach, what a lamentable 
sight was tliero ! Those who were well, were scarcely able 
to work the vessels, and in the bottoms of them, lay thickly, 
dck and the wounded. 

Battle and tempest had done their work; all their friends 
and relatives crowded to help, and with much lendemess 
carried them up to their bouses. Our natives also attended 
to their fiiends on board — now, alas, how few ! and the 
inifisionary party dispensed thoir help, and their medical 
knowledge, to all alike. 

Nothing of moment took plac« for some days, except the 

occasional laying in the earth of some slave, or the bunting 

some Malay, who hud succumbed to wountk or to 

eaae. 

Many a black look was cast h>y the discontented Malays, 
Iffho had remiuncd on shore, at our friends, as if they, by 

me magic art, had lieen the cause of this calamity. Others, 
Who had allowe-d the inlluence of the Gospel to reach their 
■eartiS, and had been inclined to believe its doctrines, now 
Koked upon this cataetrophe witli awe, and accepted it as a 
roof of the truth of the teaching, They had heard that 
inch a life as they had hitherto led, was abhorrent to God, 
|cd could not be continued without His long-suffering mercy 
toing exiiausted, and retribution coming upon them. They 



Liie coiniort ot tluMr houses, a 
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The missionaries sowed and 
increase. 

The natives of the jM'nini 
expedition, but they liad sto( 
Malays said that the examph 
with tlieir resohite denunciati 
aft«r what the missionaries 
departure, had a great effect, 
much grief for those who wer 
that they should meet again, 
sorrow. 

Now, indeed, there was , 
became an earthly paradise, 
increased more and more in tl 
Some few, I am sorry to rcco] 
or to quit their old ways, bui 
kept them in order. At las 
mination of leaving to join soi 
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iliemselvoB. So, by their influeiiL-c, tlie inal contents w 
iiUowed to depart. 

T may mention here, that tho feare of the people v 
iijalizeJ. Some time after, they wer* invaded by n party, 
headed by tlie runaways; but they were defeated, and 
learned such a lesson, that the ifiland was never troubled 

The slaves were freed, aud all dwelt together as brethren. 
Polygamy was abolished, and marriage held sacred. TJiey 
lillcd the soil greatly, though for many years they stored 
what they did not use, as they refused to listen to the 
recommendations of tho missionaries, to open communica- 
tions with Singapore. They were, they said, happy and 
proeporuus. Theywanted fornothing. Tliey were not now 
afraid of harm coming to them, thi-ough intercourse with 
vhit« men; but why should they advertise their pcaceliti 
Snd unwariike btate, amongst the other islands; why Buh- 
t themselves to the risk of evil 1 Mr Munro and Mr 
Uaxwrll — to wliom they looked up, as their fathers in God 
—argued the matter with them, told them that they must 
r'be strong to resist the evil, and that they had no right to 
C hide their light under a bushel ; it was their duty to dis- 
minate the blessings they faa<l received amongst others, 
iglisbmen at Singapore would cheerfully and heartily 
p and protect them in doing so. 



, 111 the summer of 1871,1 was cruising about, oa a trading 
IxpeditioD amongst the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
'i waa rather dangerous work, and we were well-manned 
Bid aimed. One evening, we found ourselves in sight of an 
ind, of which no one on board knew the name. We had 



Tlio iii^lit i>assed witlioiit 
fouii<l oursrlvos closer in. M 
tlii^ sliorc, i'liul in a f(*w mom< 
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flying !" Ami truly there it ^ 
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found their way on land ; hut 
inhabitants of these islands, i 
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allowed to communicate with 

Wo manned a boat, and arr 
only be a ruse, though by this 
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not understand the apathy wl 
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great sur])rise, on cautiously a 
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some of our brethren there : 
showing some hesitation, the 
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into tliia strange state of nSoirs, but were answered only 

witli the 60iTOi(ful request, that we would follow thoiii to 

tlie hill where wc saiw the flag, and where (here the tears 

dowed freely) we woidd find their fathers dying. Alas ! it 

was too true. Mr Munro and the chief, now ijrothers in 

Christ and in heart, white-hcadod aJid broken, had been 

tarried to say their last farewell to their people — to die in 

the light of God's day, and to be an example to their flock 

«f the joy, the bliss of dying in the Lord. Hand in hand, 

tliey were propped-up, on mats, Lmder the "feathery shatle'' 

I of the cocoa palm. Roimd them knelt, in great yet calm 

K^M^TOW, Mr and Mrs Maxwell, Rolxsrt and Kflle, and, in the 

r circle, the people both of the peninsula and island. 

b8o impressed were wc with the touching solemnity of tliu 

which we comprehended at ii glance — that we also, 

[' without ono word, took up our jiosition amongst the niour- 

rs, and listened to the last words of the dying patriarchs. 

" My brother," said Mr Munro in feeble accents, " wc are 

lay to die. We leave our friends and our relatives, but 

e exchange this world, for one of everlasting joy and felicity, 

^itrlicre wo aliall again meet Ihom. Ib this a matter for 

JBOTTOwr 

' Raid the (.'iiief, " not altogether 90. The shortest 
■jotting ia a matter of grief, but the joy is the greater when 
e mwt ogam. Thanks to God, who sent you, and to thee, 
f brother, that we have tliat hoiw. God grant that I may 
i that ceitainty, and Ue ^vill give it ; of that I feel 
red." 
"See how good He is," said tlie missionary ; all I havo 
Jied and [irayed for, has come to us in good time. Tlie 
merce and protection of our people will be assnreiL 
K work of (Wu\ will he continni'il My friends and relatives 



\Vc waited in aolemn sik 

' . . . wliisjiiTs from tlip two frie 

' oslinmeil to own it— ourselvi 

i.4m:Mi last, as tlic sun sank in tlie 

, **j*tH ^jjj wisdom on their lips, 

away. 

Their rest cannot be otl 
May their example ever be re 
thns happily begun, have His 



A DUBLIN "BOY." 

(Glasgow Wuklt Hkrald, May 8th, 1876.) 

1 WAS travelling once from Glasgow to Dublin by one of 
the Clyde steamers. It was a very stormy night, and we 
had a regular game of pitch and toss. I tried to keep out 
of the heated atmosphere of the cabin as long as I could, 
but an extra gust and a roll, sent me down nolens volens. I 
got to my feet again, and while removing my wet wrappers, 
and shaking myself generally, I was accosted by a stout, 
sturdy, bullet-headed respectably-dressed man, with Irish- 
man written in every feature of his face, and heard in every 
roll of his tongue. 

" Thry some of this, sur," said he, handing me a smoking 
tumbler. " It won't agree wid the cowld, an' it will dhrive 
it out, for sure it's the better man av the two." 

I did so, and soon found that my friend was right, so to 
turn what was still an undecided battle into a complete 
victory, I ordered a jorum for myself and sat down beside 
him. It Wcos my first trip to Ireland, and, of coarse, I 
could talk about nothing except the country and the people. 
The " Dublin Boy," as he called himself, was evidently a 
man who, although perhaps a "broth of a boy" once, and 
even yet not objecting to a jollification, had evidently "done 
vrell" in the world. He knew, and cared, nothing about 
politics. Perhaps that accounted for his success. 

"Arrah! go way wid ye now. What do I know about 
Fanienism an' Home Rulel Begorra, what do they want^ 
Let them attend to their business; pay twenty shillings in 



rountlirn's I mu^ii ivciy man 
n(»t hntlirriir about tlie Go' 
.'t'(lin-iuM' i Tin* ( lovoniincnt 
yuu'll .s«*e (iVory b(»g-throtlioi 
isn't pf>ltli(nign<*ini^ his nt'igl 
away about the wrongs of In* 
Knglisli. SoiTa a wron^ I iv( 
from a man as c»nil»l pay his v 
that tl}(*y ]k> <loin' tin* same tk 
in the IjUkmI, it*.s in thv blood I 
i-incrs — and they do Ik? more li 
an». Notliin' will put things ri 
hand. I don't mane that the 
})t' always held up before Irelai 
and see that it is there, and will 
The Govenmient is gooil enou^ 
long ago since yees inrc hard u] 

" Yes, that is truti." 

" Well, well, that oughtn't t. 
boy that gets Ix^tter as he get 
Time '11 do it. We didn t— E 
down in our paint and slvins : 
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I agreed to both my friend's recommendations, and finding 
that he would say no more about politics, I tried liim in 
another direction, being anxious to ascertain if the wild 
** d,ivarsion" of their social life, as portrayed by Barrington, 
Lover, and Lever, was still " to the fore." 

" What sort of a life do people lead in Dublin V* 

** Arrah, it's better now, but it was a wild divil-may-care 
life at one time." 

" In your own young days, now, how was it 1" 

" Don't spake of it, sur. What with whisky, an' fighting, 
an' dancing, an' horse racin* — sure horse racin' bruk all 
Ireland, it did !" 

The sudden change, from the hilarious look and voice to 
the mournful brow and quaver, was indescribable ; it was 
as plain as a pikestaff that my friend had at one time been 
" bruk," or near it, by a fondness for the sport, an' divilment 
of all kinds. 

" We had some rare goin's-on in Dublin in the owld time. 
A lot of us young fellows, twenty years ago, would go on the 
batter, night after night, and feel none the worse for it. 
Sure, everybody did the same, an' why shouldn't they. 
Maybe it's me that is changed, but sure it can't be that, since 
my eyes is to the fore yet. It seems to me, anyway, that 
the people is changed. Donnybrook, and most of that kind 
of divarsion, is done away wid ; there's more quiet drinking, 
I think, but not the divilment there wunst was. WTiat wid 
Fanienism, Home-Rule, emigration, fine-art exhibitions, an', 
an' botheration of all kinds, the fun of Dublin is clean gone 
entoirely. 

" I'm not so very ould ; how ould would yees think I am ? 
No, no ; I'm just six-ait'-forty, so that the times 1 speak of 
are not so very long ago. I'll teJl yees now of a night me 
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<leci(l<*(l to go then* : it v 
sure, an' \^o tliDu^'ht w<» c 
a night of it. It wa.s late 
we wor cU'caiv(Hl. Tho o' 
to-do owld fellow, liad goi 

'' AMiat did he do that 

" Bedad, not a mother s 
His head waitlier liad left 
in opposition. lie took 
particularly the coninierci; 
great favourite. The ovi 
took it to heart so, that t 
went down to the hotel 1 
tuk a bed there. Well, a\ 
the moniin', they found h 
carpet, sure he had ; an* it 
face, that he had done it 
opposition business. Wa 

" Well, I don't know. 

" Begorra an* it tlirl, sui 
place for a twelvemonth a: 
have our fun, when the ni; 
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tJier good night, whoa up comes a waither, and lie says, 
)□,* says he, 'yecs want some liquor an' divorsion, 
■why wouliln't yeoa go up to the wake t Yees'd get both 
|)thcre; an aure the frinda would take it kindly av ye.' 
■'Where is it, Dan 1' saya I. 'It's jist round behind tho 
hotel,' saya the waither. ' I'm sure they'll rooko yees wel- 
come, an' itil be health to tlic owld woman's sowl, to Ben 
yeea at it ! ' 

" Nothin' more was wanted. Away wo went, primetl an" 

Enody for anything. When we came to the door, we found 

I crowd of ragged vagabonds outside. Yees'll see the- 

( in Dublin, an' can guess we had throublc in gctUn' 

trough, but at last we managed to get ujiatairs an' into the 

»om where the owld woman lay on a bed foreniut the door. 

n the middle, there was a bit of a table at the foot of the 

I, an' on it wor wliiskj^ pipes, an' tibaccay. Round the 

a the people, male and faym^alo, wor sittin' three deep. 

* the powers! the old lady hftd more visitors and good 

,8 whin dead, nor ever she had whin livin'. Takiii' them 

)on the average, they was all lialf drank, an' one pair was 

lin" an" dhronin' away at a song. All the others was 

■ towards them, tho", faix, little could they ttco for the 

moke that filleil the place. We squeezed in, an' room was 

made for us as well as tliey could. We got scats someway, 

half on the people an' half on nothin", but one of our party 

nearly made throuble, by dhriviiig his way up close to the 

" ; he wor a gallows young bird, that one. 

"Barrin" some black looks an" mutteriu's, that our im- 

|dent talk atid ways occastoDe<l, everylliing went very 

mforthable for a while, till the whisky got dono, an' then 

1, scroechin' and clalterin" for mon*. A fresh supply 

in. an' at it we went again. 
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iioL waiiicT in a trav. Nlu 
tlionglit), Jill* ^vi(l a * Agli-0- 
<>f tlio tliray jumpering i\-tr 
.scraiiii'd, as if jslio was ])Ossos 
sir, it si ink Hie, it did. IL 
yt)un.i; oratur, and sometliin' li 
Biddy out of lior siiises; but 
all in the room, an' I turnci. 
there was IIk; coipse a-sittin' 
at us, an* says she? *' 

**Savs who]" 

"Blue hlazes, sur, anin't I 
sIk^. * Jilc.^s ver sowls,' sh< 
lot of nagiirs, niver to ax n 
mine, an* the libaccay too.' 
thought I slmd have droppei 
their knees, or a top av on 
turned round, as if she were 
I very body roared an* tried to 
<'hin* an* crowdiu* at the door, 
an* some fell down the staii 
broke, my ilbows skinned, a 
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" How can I tell] Some trick, I suppose." 

" Thrick ! Begor it wort a thrick, an' no mistake. It wor 
just that blackguard spalpeen, young Dick OTlynn, as I 
towld yees was a-dliriving his way up to the bed. He had 
tied a cord round the owld lady, an' passed it round the fut 
av the bed; an' he underneath it at the other side, pulled 
away till he raised the dead an' nearly killed the living; 
bedad so he did. I didn't hear how it was done for some 
time afther. The rascal kept quiet till we all got better av 
our bruises, an' well for him too. There wor many av us so 
sore, in our minds an' our bodies, that we would ha' spared 
him some av the pain wid pleasure." 

" Well, I suppose you didn't try for any more * divarsion* 
that night 1" 

" Divil a bit, sur. It kep' us quiet for a week afther; 
but let us go to bed, sur; and if yees have no objections, 
I'll give yees a wakz^ av another kind, in the mamin'." 



There ia no doubt wllat(^ve^ 
good service in agitating on 
ships. I am inclined to thin 
been discreet enough in liis a 
picture, one would imagine tha 
-exceptionable hardship and low 
to combine, as do workmen on 
labour market; that they are 
frequently offered up, as unconi 
«f swindling, especially in th' 
insur^ce companies and unden 
wilfully done, that they are lool 
commercial fireship, with this 
accrues to them if they escape, tl 
result to the sender. Such pai 
I believe there is good found&t 
tures, BO far aa home-going, N 
fihips are concerned. It is in tl 
yon often hear the sailors say — 
" Ha who would go to 
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Viy liKV owiitr, ft Sorwegiaii, witli n cargo of coals for Mulagn. 
Al the lime, nfter the war, tlic slu'ppitig trade was very bad. 
and this man had been loafing abgut for two months, living 
from liatid to mouth, iinikbli' lo get a berth. At last, he 
signifl articles for the voyage in this ""old eofiin," and she 
eniled. They liad pretty fair weather and fwr winds, tUl 
near their destination. Xevertiielcss they had to be con- 
stantly at the pumpB. At last it came on to blow, and the 
limbers uftlie "old hixilcor" opened and shut "just like tta 
many oysters." She was perfectly rotten at tlie stem, and 
At last n hole opened " that let ui the wat<'r faetfir than we 
could take it out again." They tried many ways of stopping 
it, and at last the eaptoin succeeded ; he himself went over, 
fast to a line, and stuffed salt beef into the opening ) With 
only this botwnfn them and destruction, they rejtchiid their 
l>ort. They could get no cargo for anywhere there. So, 
after some patching up, uway they went, in balJavt, for the 
at Lawrence, By the mercy of Providence they scrambled 
over somehow, and loatiod witli timber for London again! 
After being blown and battered for a month, losing their 
^«ck cargo, willi enough of her under water to I'nable the 
to " lean over the bulwarks nnd wash their hands," ihey 
got back as far as Quecnstown ; antl there my ini'orn;ant, 
hearing that ships were more plentiful and wages better, 
forfeited his wages by leaving her — so what became of lier 
kfterwards, 1 had not the pleasurf, or £iain, of knowing. Of 
t, at any port he might hnve left the vessel, and got 
llis wages, too ; but what was Jack to do t Ho says, " I 
did try ; but none of us had no money for the lawyers, and 
didn't know nnthin' ubniil how to go to work, and so we 
Ippcd South as soon as we could, and forgot all aljout il 
bouse out." Again, on being asked why he shipped 
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tlie odds so long as you're li 
tlie piece ; ami, being such 
community, it is but rl^ht 
well treated, and liis life ca 

Having said this much ii 
championship, it becomes u 
of Jack in fighting against 1 
Jack especially, as one who 
in a better position by far, t 
to save money, so as to be i 
has time, and, in very manj 
ing his knowledge of the arl 
Jack, if he would only tal 
happy and prosi)erous as he 

Jack is like the herring- 
of his own species; but nc 
who, as quoted in one of 
when the ship arrives at St. 

** Come c 

and, as the writer did not cc 

** Come on, Jack, you're 
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*' shanty," is referring to Jack just returned from eea, and 
Effack who kaa been some time on shore, and, a^ a natural 
I eonaequence, in a state of impecuniosity -.-^ 
' Then, in comes the landlady 'with a amile, 
Says, ' Toate tlui liqaar, it's ^orth your while' 
For I MB yon're, ftc. 
" Then, in comet the Undlady vith a frown, 
Snyt, 'Get up, Jack, let John sit down.' 
For yon'U aoon be outward bouud." 

I remember one olil eailoi- telling me that his last pay-tlay 
n» £i8, "and in twelve days I Ua^ln't a ceriti" 
"What did you do ivith iti" I inqiiireii. 
"Dowithiti why, spent it LIKE A man!" 
And nothing would convince him that he hadn't done so. 
"Wlmt'e the usel" he says, "If it was known iu the 
recasLle that I was a ' miser,' what a pretty life I'd lead. 
jid if I gave it to some one to take eare of — some of your 
f&istitutions or such like — they'd be sure to bnrst up, and 
GPd lose it. No, no; 111 take the benefit of it while 1 can. 
ff31iiB voyage I want clothes bad enough. Fm just thinking 
Kwhether I shall spend nil my money in clothes or now." 
Giving np the attempt at conversion as hopeless, I saunter 
ray aft, and ruminat* over the opportunities which Jack 
I.Jufi of doing himself good, and how completely and per- 
Kibtently he neglects tliem. 

Kotwithstanding all the sailor's euarse ways and modes 

t expteKsing himself, bis too often filthy conversation, and 

EKoentioas habit«, it is wonderful bow be respects a man 

Srtio 18 consistently and quietly the opposite) — always pro- 

pfMed that be is liberal witli Ids money. We knew one 

JSwedtsb carpenter who was a staid, well-behaved man, never 

d in the wild talk of the other men — rathei' discouraged 
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aifw near; ana now wilJii 
do tony little tiling to .sen 
was carried on board dead 
perfectly well known, that b 
bour after landing. Jack 
tbe normal condition of a i 
natural f wbo do not drink tl 
other men. One wbo is c^rc 
advice, and example too, but 
tion of a miser : and be has i 
It is a very difficult matte 
Teetotal ships are suj^posed 
tion, but it is questionable. 
•* making men sober by Act 
siober enough while on boai 
opportunity, they nisli into t 
a common saying about W* 
drunk that he cannot lie d< 
poor deWlI he's just landed 
course, if owners choose to 
before engaging a man, that 
he to accei)t it, it is all rig] 
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•Tack's grumbling propenBity is marvellous. It Geems to 

Clw a. safety valve; it lets off the steam whicli would otlier- 

l vise blow-up the ship. If, also, he considers himself iU- 

L' treated, his revenge is sure; and, in taking it, he is not 

ftlways guided by considerations of the danger his own lii'e 

• bo brought into, I remember one case, where the 

ter had I'oughly expressed some suspicion, that the men 

e tampering with the cargo, and threatening them T«-ith 

Bevere punishment if it was so. Nothing had been touched 

p to that time, but they then detexmined to give him some 

cause for his suspicions; and before they reacbtd Madras 

had drank, and actually thrown overboard, about £100 

worth of wines and epirits, jitst to inflict that logs upon the 

ship, and "get the captain into a row," They had reached 

it through a biilkhearl, wliicli partitioned-off tho forecastle. 

Another time, when I was a passenger in a large barque, 

I off the New Zealand coast, we were struck by a heavy squall, 

" h everj-tlung aloft that would draw. The men had some 

r fancied cause of com])laint against the captain and 

te. and to all the quickly-following orders of the former, 

I responded by fiddling about the wrong ropes — iiiey 

id not refuse duty, while stern-sail booms and upper spars 

Irere tuiiihling about their ears. 

" Let the b- y ship go to ," I heard one of tlicm 

wl, aa I passed him ; and they were ail doing their best 
(end her somewhere. 
The old skipper knelt on tln! jjonjv-rail, and implornl, 
PFor God's sake, men, keep the masts in her." 

"Aye, aye, sir," was the instantaneous response, and to 
rork they went with a will. They had brought " the old 
a to his marrow bouoa," and were satisfied. 
1 was once in a "Methodist ship," the captain of which 



tliroiii;li ili(» ship, Mrn» M 
rspcrinlly (liosc written f<»r 

(sii|»j>os,'il to liavr Ikm'II tol 

roli\!j;ious olianictor. It av;i 
cTiti(|iii\s oil thoav. 

•' W'hixt shij) was that in ? 
Hiiislunl. 

" ThoH' s 110 iianio givt^n," 

•• Ah : I thoiiirlit not," sau 

" Thi*v was too shaq) to pi 

thh! out what huinhu'^ it is 

ar.il liaiii: mo if ovor I hoanl 

but spn^s ami judos.'* 

•• h's vm- pn^tty. tliough/' 

•• \>'orv." orios a LondoiUT. 

" Pon't YOU siv, matos. t 

anythiui: that's i;ivon thorn, a; 

or n!',iiriloodini:. Tlioiu\s tlio 

" A\ . i\w\ \\ hruvj: us to som 

>iu:: ;:v a sore, l>ill :" and aw 
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the man before the mast so seldom prospers — is that they 
cannot, or will not, restrain those passions. Again, in writing 
on this subject, it is not well to write what Jack would call 
'' finikin." The sailor uses broad language and oaths, often 
without thinking, always without feeling that it is wrong to 
do so. I remember arguing with an old fellow about this ; 
he didn't see it. 

" You don't, ah 1" 

" No. There's no women about here." 

** Well, wait a moment." I then went on, on the same 
subject, but interlarded my argument with every specimen I 
knew. 

Jack stared, then looked shamefaced, and at last said, " I 
see what you're drivin' at. Well, it do sound queer ; but you 
an't a sailor!" 

" No ; I am not ; but why should it be * all right ' in you, 
and all Avrong in me ?" 

He walked away thoughtful ; I did some good there. 

The men who sail in short- voyage ships are generally a 
** scaly" lot, especial fy in those from Liverpool to America. 
There the sailors (?) are generally engaged for the run, and 
captains are not particular, so long as they are able to pass 
the law. This throws extra work upon the few A.B.'s there 
really are, who, as a natural consequence, do not stay in the 
vessels longer than they can help; neither do they go again, 
unless compelled by circumstances. 

On the other hand, however, there are no better sailors on 
blue water than those who man the regular coasting craft — 
no men who understand better how to work a ship in all 
difficulties. These are generally husbands and fathers, who 
set the pleasure of being at home, at frequent intervals, 
against the hardships and dangers of their service. 
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v.inv I nun louneeii to tw 
They loavi? j»r.i-t in si)loii(l 
thing gooil cif its kind. 

For the first ft-w days, 
evei^i-hing in its place ancl 
against them, and it is a en 
labour of tlie most sevens ; 
'winter. Given a fair \\m 
and when they "get" th 
them. Often, in well-man 
"wheel" and "look-out" i 
seamen and l>ovs take the 1 

■r 

tuni — this by private rules 
watch and watch, four hour.-- 
often four hours out and 
night. Tlie ohl plan of mal 
be on deck, and then keej 
Ixjen abandoninl. It was fc 
come by the fatigues of the 
a good, roomy topgallant 1 
Ventilation is well attendei 
kind, and well cooked. It 
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scraping, painting, bending new ropes and sails, setting up 
and tarring dovm rigging, and gettinjg everything into tip- 
top order for coming into dock. This is done on the south- 
east trades, generally while "rolling down into St. Helena." 
The men, for weeks together, have not work enough to " keep 
the devil out of them " — ^the mere working the canvas, in 
sailing the ship, is very little. Thus, long-voyage Jack has 
plenty of time to improve himself, in any way he chooses, 
and, as a rule, his officers are willing to devote themselves, 
and their spare time, to his welfare. But his course of 
procedure reminds me very much of what I have seen occur 
between natives and missionaries : — " Why don't you come 
to church ? it is for your good." 

" I am good enough already — ^very well as I am; but I'll 
come to church if you like. What will you give me?" 
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you by Editor.- Tlic folU)wing ex 
con&idercil sufficiently interestiiiK oii 
of bis Collected Writings. The Joun 
j| the details of the day's hunting and ' 

J Mich as, the shooting of so many 1 

;J exchau^rini; of Blankets, Beads, licks. 

\ Skins, Cattle, and fveii Sorertiffnt !—\ 

'< Kaffir Moons, Reflections for the Day, 
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"Momorandum of Names c 
who have (mgageil to go to N 

work for oiu». year from date « 

• 

monthly wages set opposit(» 
Messrs Kennedy, Campbell, 1 
and Smerdon. The alcove ag 
*• by them, in consequence of, ai 

; and protection, to ho m/.*"'— 
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** Mabudtu, December 6th, 1871. 

" Memorandum of Agreement made with the King Nozin- 
gili this day : — That, in consequence of my remitting a debt 
of the amount of Eleven Pounds, Ten Sliillings, Sterling 
(£1 1 10s), wliich the King owes me, he gives me full right and 
title to a piece of ground, to be chosen by Mr S. Sanderson 
or myself, on the banks of the Eiver Usutu, near a Kraal, 
belonging to one *Hokosa,' in the district of Tshalasa, 
under the Sub-Chief Ushuso. The above was agreed to 
between us tlirough the medium of his Ncekus (Counsellors), 
Utsholotosholo and Un-Hlafela. — David Leslie. 

" P.S. — And the arrangement is further, that, on my 
return, and on my erecting a house there, I am at full 
liberty to do so without further payment ; notwithstanding 
Mr S. Sanderson's occupation of Hokosa's Kraal in the 
meantime. — David Leslie." 

* * M ABU DTU, December 1 6th, 1 87 1 . 

" With reference to Memorandum as regards the King's 
debt to me of £11 10s, on page 22, I have further to write 
that, after reading over what I had wiitten to the Ncekus 
aforesaid, they went and told the King, and he sent word to 
.say that I must not consider the affair concluded, until he 
had spoken to his head men. Then he told me the same 
day, after constantly pressing him cither to give me my 
money or settle the afTaip, he positively refused to do either, 
but said that, s^fi Mr Sanderson was staying behind to trade, 
and I was coming back, he would settle the affair on my 
return, provided I brought a man from the Zulu with me. 
I could do nothing else, so made the best of a bad job, and 
agreed. He has refused to carry my liides remaining, saying 
he has yo people. — David Leslie. 

"P.S. — In the meantime, Mr Sanderson is not to be 
bothered for rent or gifts. — D. L." 
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of his iiitontion. It is then 
, liim.) So, in that month 

> and, wliijn tht»y do come, tl 
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I SmiSG.—''UNif until" I 

T moon, the young mealies 

* they are grown so that the 

.^ be cleaned next moon — 1 

, word applied to tlie growt. 

■■, Spring. — " Ulweze" dyin 

I so, because a small insect, , 

I adheres to the branch of a 1 

from its body, drop by di*o] 
begins to do so this months 
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ScMMEi:. — " UsihanhUla,'' 
means the " Hider of Paths 
80 grown, that the path is 
/J for it with his feet. 

•I Summer. — ''Unias'ingana, 

\ " Singa," means to shade tl 
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uled. Literally epeaking, it makes them to shade one 
er, i.e., the eyes from the sun, and the sun from the 



_ Uandasa," dying about 16th February. To 

" Anda," is to increase and multiply. So this month, the 
few mealies, &e., first crop have ripened, and fowl is of no 
account; it has "ondile." i.e., become plentiful; it is the 
" Uandasa" moon, i,e., the result of plenty. 

AuTCMN. — " Umhlolanga," dying about 16th March. 
^^Umhlolo" is a wonder, something out of the common, oi- 
^^bne act or event which i>] repnlsivo, or causes loatliing. 
^^P^iga" is a dog. The " I" is changed into an " a," and 
^Vfad the second "o" eliminated frwm "Umhlolo," as in Zulu 
letters are often altered and eliminated to make compound 
words, for the sake of the euphony — hence " Umhlolanga," 

tloatlisome act of the dogs— they copulate. 
.UTUHN. — " Umbasu," dying about 11th April. "The 
Ber of Fire." This month it begins to get cold, and the 
people cannot do without fires. 

Airnra.'i, — " Uviidaha," dying about 9th May. This 
the red flower of the aloe (" Umlilaba") comes forth 
tence the " Moon of the AloeB," 
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■VTlNTER. — " UhJUarupdami," dying about 6tli .Tune. Wlitin 
tlie foliage of the thorn country, principally different species 
of mimosa, Ancs and falls off; when the creepers of various 
Idnda do the same, and the buslies become more open, — 
the bushes, trees, and creepers are said to "Hlangula;" 
tho adtlition of the "na" makes it a diminutive — hence 
" Unhlangulana," the lesser raoou of " HIangula." 



oOt) KXTKACTS FROM JOURNAL. 

\\'inti:r. — •* riihhuujuh.t,'' Hying about 4tli July. Tlie 
<;\])hui;itiun giv»,'n abovo docs for tliis, only that there being 
IK) «liiniiiiitivr. it is tlie moon when the bush is as open as 
it will 1m'. 

WiNTKii. — *• rin fiuUi" (lying about 1st August. "Quba" 
is t<» tliivi', ill its ])roper sense, though it has other signifi- 
'<^iitions. This moon, the whole country is very dry, being 
tht' last of till' winter months, and one in which strong, hot 
winds aiv ^(*ry prevalent, the dust is driven about the 
'ountry and the kraals — hence "Umaquba," the **Driver." 

FiKsr OF SiMiiNu. — " rnac'iha" dying 29th August 

Tin' natives gonorally are very ignorant as to the names 
and tinh's of tho moons. It is often a cause of great argument, 
as to wliieli moon is overhead, but I l>elieve the above to be 
th<^ true antl correct list as to the names, times, and inter- 
pretations. 

AVlii'u a man from a long journey washes and anoints 
liimsclf with fat he is said to be "ncwabile," ic, he sliines, 
is ci« an, puts on a new appearance. So the earth, after the 
du.>L and drit'd appearance of the winter, puts on a new coat. 
Shines is " Xcwabilc " — hence " Uncwaba." 

The Zulus allow four montlis for spring, because they 
do not consider summer arrived, until they cut the green 
mealies, of the first crop, which they generally do about 
the end of November; although different districts have 
<liiferent times. 



Kefleotions of the Day. 

Tuesday, lOth ^^qikniber, 187 J, — Curried rabbit is more 
indigestible than pine-apples, when taken in quantity. 
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Wednesday, 11th September, 1872. — ^To go to bed and be 
rained on, is very unpleasant, and has four results : — It makes 
you wish that the principles of grass buildings were better 
understood amongst the Zulus. It seriously detracts from 
the comfort of your night's rest. It makes you very wet, 
and it makes you wish there were no white ants in the roof. 
" Second Reflection engendered by the above" : — ^That my 
blankets must be put out to dry, and that water in sugar 
increases its weight ! 

Thursday, 12th Septeniber, 1872, — Hunger and thirst cannot 
be natural to the human frame ; they are so remarkably un- 
pleasant. Yet, with plenty to eat and drink, the sensations 
are dehghtful. 

Friday, 13th Septemhtr, 1872. — This is the tenth day of rain, 
more or less, and the earth is fast returning to the chaotic 
period, before the waters under the firmament, and the waters 
above the firmament, were separated. It was a time, by all 
accounts, of mud and water. I find, from experience, that 
tobacco-smoke, soup, and coflee, even with the addition of 
pen, ink, and paper, are no efficient substitutes for the sun. 

Saturday, 14th September, 1872. — Threatening rain again. 
Everything wears a dark and gloomy look; like a child's 
face, who has been whipped for rolling in the gutter, after 
he has rubbed his eyes to clear the tears away. My reflec- 
tions naturally take the same hue, and as I look at the place 
where the carcase of a goat was wont to hang, I reflect 
on the evanescence of all things, especially such as arc 
eatable^ 

Sunday, 16th September, 1872, — It is said that, in Christian 
countries, the Sabbath is a noticeable day. The hum of 
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labour cc:isr<, won the birds and the cattle seem to know 
that it is a dav i>f rest and cabn. This is tnie: but I think 
it arises from long ()})ser\''ance and association of the day 
with holy things. In the Zulu, unless a man has pen, ink, 
and ])aiMT, (»r an almanac, he forgets both the day of the 
month ami the week. There is nothing to remind him. 
When 1 retiect on this. I tliink I had better just note the 
tact and nt> more, or I may be led into a disquisition which 
will dist[iiirt me, and use up my paper. 

Mtunhn/, IGlh SvpUnnhi'Ty 187^, — Human nature is ver}' 
perverse I We have luul rain and clouds all this month, 
and to-day tln' sun sliines strongly. Fourteen days' gloom 
and longing for sunshine. One day's suiLshine and we 
irrumble. The wav of the world! 

7'v^sr/'///, Kth Scjif ember f 187-2, — Since I have been here, 1 
have IxM-n very much put about, for want of the Zulu mats 
to eat nn^at on, and been trying to get some every day. On 
Saturday I got a ] present of two beauties, and have never 
used them, having the feeling that they are too pretty to Ije 
soiled. Hereupon, it strikes me that I was not so very mudi 
put aliout after all ; it was only the fact that I had none, 
whiL-Ii made mr think them indispensable, and l>e discon- 
tentt'd. It is a lesson in contontment, and shows that the 
possession of a thing, gives not half so much jjleasure, as the 
pr<»spect of acquiring it. 

U\ilnr}ii.li}u 18tli September, 1872, — I wonder if we do the 
natives good in trying to civilize them. They have existed 
\-er>' well for ages without missionaries or civilization. AVe 
now teach them wants which they never felt before, and 
so make the act of simjdy living much more difficnlt<b Certain 
habits and customs of theirs are revolting, and ought to be 
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put down j but as the richest of men gets no more out of his 
riches than his meat, liis clothes, and his lodging, so all we 
do for the Kaffir, gives him no more than he had before ; 
and, having, by our means, " eaten of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil," he is rendered discontented with his 
state of hfe, past and present. 

Thursday, 19th September, 1872, — We have had four days' 
fine weather tliis month, and I reflect on the fix the rain- 
doctors will be in. Since, this year, they will be killed for 
drowning the country, as they have been killed, in years past, 
for burning it up ! It is strange that the natives do not see 
the fallacy of these notions, for they are generally sharp 
enough. The cause is, that it is to the interest and profit of 
the King and Chiefs to keep up the superstitions of witch- 
craft and rain-making, as engines of Government, and as 
excuses for killing people and getting their cattle. So long 
as it is so, the IVIissionaries will make but poor progress. 

Friday, 20th September, 1872. — On looking at my Reflection 
for September 10th, it seerivs rather ridiculous; but yet I 
think it is not so, .since it is founded on one of the great 
sources of human happiness — a knowledge of what is diges- 
tible. I consider that discovery of more interest to mankind 
than that of a live frog in, say, the old red sandstone ; or an 
undecipherable inscription on a stone, which causes much 
wrangling and personality. 

Saturday, 21d September, 1872, — What a change sickness 
makes in a man. Yesterday and to-day my inward parts 
have been out of order, and I could reflect upon nothing but 
that. Now, as a reflection on the stomach-ache would hardly 
be interesting to those who have not got it, I am forced to 
•consider what a nuisance it is, that there is such a close con- 
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iH'otinn ln'twtM'ii tlu' stoiTiiuli find the mind; and yet, I don't 
know. Siipposini^ tlioy wore fuitagonistic, one would bo apt 
to bt'cnuie ;ill sti^inaoli or all mind, whicliover prevailed, and 
in neither ca.<o, 1 fancy, would a man be happy. 

Sf(/n.hii/, /J.Jnd Srjihinh'r, 1S72. — The Italians are quoted a.N 
loacb'ng an idle and sunny life, but in that they do not approach 
tho Zulus. Civilization is a great boon, no doubt, to those who 
have the means to enjoy its products. But the poor, who 
J'ecl all its wants, yet have not the means of satisfying them, 
liuw are they olf ? I tliink the Zulus lead the liappiest Ufo. 
I s])eak of tlie matt^rial h"fe upon this earth, not of that, the 
hope (»f which suppoils a Christian man in his trials. 

Mvifhnj^ Zird Srji/anhn', 1S72. — I wonder for what goo<l 
])urpo.^(' Hies were created. In Kaffir ki^als, in summer, 
tliev iwv a perfect nuisance; they annoy the cattle and thi* 
])e<»ple. spoi^ your meat, and, in civibze^l houses, they dirt}" 
tlie windows, the furniture, and the blinds. They cause 
putr(»facti(ni, but they do not clear it away, like the vidturc 
and th«^ W(^lf. To sum up all, in short, their ci-eation is a 
very undoubtable and unpleiisant myster}'. 

TursfJi/t/^ :J//fh Scptdinhtr, 1S72, — AMiat a gi*eat thing is 
knowled<j:e! A trite remark, but it was brought to my 
mind bv the case of a cow or horse. I have been here some 
time, and the cattle of the kraal know, and are used to, my 
pony. Yesterday I bought a cow and a calf, and we had 
some trouble in keeping her from running away. The last 
time she tri(*d it, the horse, in galloping home, met her 
about half-a-mile away. Immediately, she turned tail, and 
came full-tilt down to the other cattle, **Cliarlie'* after her, 
seeming to enjoy tluj fun. I could not help thinking that 
there was an expression of contempt on the faces of the 
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:d, as that tJiey should say, "Look wliat a Btiipid cow, it 
;tually a&aid of a horse," forgotting that it was tlieir 
a few days ago ! Therefore, I say, what a great thing 
lowlodge; but what a dangerous thing a little of it is! 
^nce, in tlie one case, it renders a man calm and strong — 
in the other, it only makes on« animaJ, without reason, 






a another. 



^^L H^ednesdai/, 25th Sfptevther, 1872. — It has heen very 
^^■ettily said that "Distance lends enchantment to the 
^^Ww>" hut that saying, hke many others of the "pure 
^^Kellect" order, is only adapted to gentlemen, who have 
^^Bthing else to do, but cultivate the ]>icturesquc, with 
^^peir luncheon basket behind them I Supposing yon see 
ft hill far-off, and know that you have to walk there, 
and that before you can get any breakfast, I think that, 
under such circumstances, the bill would look much 
prettier if it were just over tlie way. I speak not of 
the intrinsic beauty of the landscape, but of the enchant- 
ment which ia lent it by its being near, or far away. 

TkuTxiitty, '36th Septrmher, 1S73. — To-day, throwing a atone 

at a dog, I nenrly killed a woman, AVhat a little there is 

between life and death, health and sickness, and in how 

short a time an accident may happen 1 If one thought on 

those things much, one would die a hundred deaths a-day. 

Vorily, Dr Johnson said trnly, tliat courage is one of the 

^Bjirtuea, since, without it, all the others arc of little use. 

^B JVwSajK'^T'fft Sejittmbcr, 1872. — I have found that one 

^^Brer enjoys one's food so much, as when one has difficulty 

^^Bcetting it. If you don't know where your supper is to 

^^Kda from, when it does come it is delicious. If you know 

^^Blir BUpper ie secure, you are sure to criticise it. A thing 
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helps tliosc who help themselves." This is a cynical remark, 
as much as to say that those who do so, need not look to it, 
since they are sure of its assistance. They are tlicir own 
Providence ! Another, " Honesty is the best Policy." Those 
who adopt that for their motto, will bo apt to give wa}*", 
when they think another policy better. Honesty is no policy, 
hut a duty 1 

Tntsday, Id October, 1872, — "Give me neither poverty 
nor riches," but a competence. Yet who is content with 
any of these 1 The poor wash to be rich — the well-off to bo 
richer. The wealth of the rich is a burden to them, beyond 
the poor-man's daily toil, yet they long for more. What is 
tlie exact medium, which renders a man perfectly happy 1 or, 
Ls it neither riches nor poverty, but a contented mind 1 No 
doubt the latter, and with it how little suffices 1 

JVednesdatj, 2nd October, 1872, — Washing one's self is 
certainly an acquired habit. It is not natural. A baby cries 
on being put into cold water, and a man, who is not in the 
habit of bathing, does not like it. Yet bathing is good for 
both body and soul, since we are told that ** cleanliness is 
next to Godliness." So it appears that, in the case of man- 
Ivind, we can improve upon nature's handiwork. My experi- 
<jnce, deduced from observation of savage life, is that all bad 
habits are natural, all good ones acquii'ed ! 

Thursday, 3rd Ociobcr, 1872. — ^AVliat a strange thing the 
imagination is, when not under the control of reason! I 
had been reading yesterday I. Timothy, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th verses, wluch appears to me to be a plain prophecy, 
and condemnation of monkery. Then I began to think of 
a speech of Mr Winterbotham's, who said that no one turned 
C.*atholic in England but " Peers, Parsons, and Women," and 
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San'Jaijy Gth October, 1S72, — ^A man's conscience is surely 
the result of long training. We are told that it is im- 
planted in us, as a guide to what is right, and as a scourge 
for evil doing. It is no doubt the case, amongst Christian 
and civilised men, that a man will often — smitten by his 
conscience — confess a crime, and find it a relief to be 
hang<?d. But how is it in the natural mani The savage 
— the Zulu, say. I have known cases, where the man's 
greatest friend was sent to kill him, on the grounds that he 
would not be alarmed at liis approach. This friend has 
come and asked for food, and while he is eating the food 
which has been given liim, and talking over the news of the 
day, he has stabbed the man to death. I have known a 
case, where an equally treacherous murder has been com- 
mitted, >vithout the excuse that it was an execution. When 
the man fled to Natal, and after the affair had blown over 
(since in the Zulu, when a man is dead, there is httle more 
said about him, on the ground that you cannot restore him 
to life), he boasted of the deed, as did the other. The 
Kaffir will commit any crime, and if he escapes, is never 
troubled by conscience. If he is caught and punished, ho 
only thinks what a fool he was, not to take better pre- 
cautions. How is it, then? Is conscience dormant in the 
savage? I really doubt whether it is there at all 1 To have 
a conscience, is it necessary to know a God] or, is it a 
habit of thought which will take many generations to 
engender? 

Mondarjf 7th October^ 1872, — I think it a pity that so many 
different sect^ of missionaries should be sent to Christianise 
one tribe of natives ; each have their different ways, and the 
Kaffir is sharp enough to notice it. I have been asked by 
one of the King's daughters, how it is that there are so 
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6 constituted, tliat tlio knowlcJgf: that yim wUl have to 
walk, engcnilers a feeiing of anger against the horse for 
dying. So it stands as follows ; — I am sony at the death 
of the horse, and I am angry at the Iiorae for dying. I am 

f Annoyed at having to waUt, yet I would walk with pleiifuio 
Utile horse wwe alive, and all this mixtiife of focUtigs is 
OQgendered by one event. 
Thursdaij, 10th Oelofier. 1872.^V>'as theru i-vi-i- a ni:in who 
iros content with what he bad, nr the poi>ition lio was in t 
Did ever any one say, I have enough 1 I doubt it. Life ta 
one continual struggle to "get on." Tlie soldier, the lawyer, 
the merchant, all strive alter two thin^^ranlt nud money, 
«r, rather, I should say money and rank, since the one 
follows the other. There we, no doubt, "sHen thousand 
who luive never bowed the knee to Baal," who. tliough thoy 
are obliged to take part in the ditily stniggle, yet look upon 
l_ their money and their rank as a niefins, and not an end, who 
ink more of their fellow-men, than of themselves. These, 
lowever. are seldom those who become peers and inil- 
[Konaires, but are they who are called " no-man's-enemy but 
■ own" by "the suca-sBftil man." Nevertheless, it Is 
roll (humanly speaking), for the enke of the world, that the 
■i|ainciplc of progress is implnnt^>d in man, else we had all 
K^emained savages, as at the beginning. 

Friday, IHh Ortolu^, J87S. — I question if we are improved 

D our modes of speech — whether it is not better and wiser. 

I in 'old times, to call a spade a spade. For instance, St 

uil, in si)eaking of a man's latter end, keeps plainly bcfon^ 

a tho dark-side, viz., death, corruption, and the judgment 

Now-a-daya, in speaking of a dead man, we 

EHlonipa" (adopt a poettc-philosophic mode of speech), and 
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"" T«GtleiiB till the wrong is repaired or repented of; and, when 
repentance comes too late for th« sufferer to benefit by it, 
how bitterly we sorrow. The peace imparted by the obey- 
ing that law — by the belief in religion, and the faith which 
is thereby engendered — arc worthy of a man's pursuit, since 
wi) know that they muet be endured I 

Monday, l^h Orlober, JS72.^The pursuit of riches and 
position, puts me very much in min<l of hunting. The chnae 
is the jileasure; the riches, when procured, or the animal 
when killeii, are Boon little thought of. 

Tuesday, 15th Odober, 1S72.~1 have said that the peace of 
religion endures; and it may be aoid, how do we know it 
endures longer than houses and lauds 1 Thus, on a man's 
deathbed, his riches are no con.^olation to him; but the 
thought of immortal life is so, if that thought be accompanied 
by the knowledge of a well-spent life in this world, and tho 
hope of a reward. Tlie grave has no terrors, since there 
will be rest — rest with a bright morrow to come — no toil, 
\_po trouble, no wcariesoine wrestling with the world I 

Sunday, Odober SOth, 1S7S. — Ever eiuce dropping my 
ections I have had a cough, earache, and neuralgia, etart- 

; pains in the head, and continual want of appetite. I 
lavo no medicine, so hare just ha*l to " grin and bear it" — 
^ mieerable timel I have been as deaf aa a poat, for ten 

rs; can't hoar a word, without they come near and 

mt 1 hope it will go away. I am slowly getting better. 

nrcTer. 
I Mmday, 3Ul Odobrr, 1872. — I feel strangely homesick 

i low-Bpirited to-day. 1 liopc there ia nothing wrong at 

ne. 
llWwiiy, Q2iul OcUihfT, 1872. — I hi'w a report to-dny that 
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STATEMENT OF MY CLAIM 

AGAINST THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT, 

FOR ILLEGAL SEIZURE, &c.* 

(Sent to the Colonial Offick ; aud to Mr Gcorob Andkrson, M.P., 

February 0, 1874, 

In 1823, Captain Owen, H.M.S. "Levcn," made a treaty 
witli the chiefs on the banks of the Mapoota River, which 
has its embouchure on the soutliem part of Delagoa Bay, by 
which they ceded to Great Britain all the territory south of 
English Eiver, called by the Portuguese " Spiritu Sanctu,'*^ 
and on the northern bank of which their factory of Loren9o- 
Marques is built. 

These chiefs were tributary to the ^ulu Power, but held 
the territorial right to their countr}', which was never 
invaded by the Portuguese. The Zulus themselves imme- 
diately afterwards became tributar}' to the British, and have 
remained so ever since. 

During the negociation of the treaty a schooner called the 
** Orange Grove," of Capetown, went up the Mapoota for 
purposes of trade with the natives, and Captain Owen, sailing 
on a cruise to Madagascar, left her there. On his return he 
found that the crew had gone do^\Ti with the fever, and the 
Portuguese of Lorenzo Marques, taking advantage of hw 
absence, had sent up armed boats and seized her. He com- 
IMjUed her restitution, together with everything of wliich eho 
had been plundered, thus settling once and for all, as wo 
thought, the claim to the teiTitory. 

• Vide ** Taken by the Portuguese/' page 260. 
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Government allowed the question of the territory, in which 
my claim is involved, to go to arbitration, without, in the 
first place, insisting that the Portuguese Government should 
restore things to their status ante qiiOy by returning the ship 
and cargo, and paying damages; although my petition to 
Earl Kimberley prayed for this, on the ground that the 
Portuguese having agreed to arbitration, showed that the 
territory was at all events in dispute, and the claim of the 
British had some foundation. All these transactions 
happened before we in Natal heard, or could hear, that the 
question of territory was to' be arbitrated upon ; while we 
still had a right to consider, from the course pursued by 
the Government, that they intended to hold to their rights 
over the territory in question. 

In old times, before the telegraph had connected all the 
world, when peace or war was declared, a certain time was 
allowed, during which captures were valid or otherwise, 
before or after the declaration. Arbitration takes the place 
of war, and surely, in a place like Natal, where there is no 
telegraphic communication, the same latitude should be 
allowed. 

I think that I have failed in receiving'that protection and 
justice, which every man, who does not contravene^the laws 
of the country he is in, is entitled to receive from his 
Government. I broke no laws. I was attacked in a country 
which has always been held to belong to Britain, and which 
assuredly is not Portuguese, since they dare not put their foot 
on shore in anger. And for the British Government to give 
way to a petty, but obtnisive and self-sufficient power like 
Portugal, is as great a sign of weakness, as to bend to the 
fear of consequences, in dealing with a great one like Eussia 
or America. 
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Marshal JIacsiahon'h Award. 
The following is tlic text of Marshal MacMahoii's award 

^ilt the question concerning tiie Bny of Lorenzo-Marquee, or 

LDrlagnn Bay, euLmitted to hiK arbitration hy Great Britain 

■and Portugal ; 

"We, Mario Edmo Patrick Maurice de MacMaJion, Due 
■ie Magenta, Marshal of France, President of tlie French 
lI«publiL', in virtue of the powers vested in the President of 
the French Republic, hy the. minutes drawn up and signed 
at Lisbon on tho lllh day of September, 1872, according to 
which tho Government of Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Brit&in and Ireland, and that of his Atajiefy Ilie King of 
Portugal, agreed to submit to the President of the French 
Hepublic, to he definitively decided by him without appeal, 
litigation pending between them since the year 1823, con- 
cerning the possession of the territories of the Tembo and 
Maputo, and of the Inyack and Elephant Islands, situated 
on the Bay of Delagoa or Lorenzo-Marques, on the east 

" 2S 
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^B«oast or this bay and on the island of Inyack, of \ 
^" Slepbant laland is a dependency ; 

" Considering tliat since tlie discovery Portugal liaa at aU 
times claimed eovereign rights over the whole hay and the 
territories bordering it, as well as the excluaive right to 
trade there, and has further supported this claim by arms 
against the Dutch about the year 1732, and against the 
^^-Aastriaiis in 1781; 

^^L "Considering that the Acts by which Portugal has sup- 

^^nwrtcd its pretensions have not given rise to any complaint 

^Vau the part of the Government of the United Pi-ovinces, 

luid that in 178S thuso pretensions ivcre tacitly accepted 

by Austria, in consequence of diplomatic explanations ex- 

changed between that Power and Portugal; 

"Considering also that in ISIT England herself did not 
contest the right of Portugal, wlien she concluded with the 
ing's Government the convention of 28th July for the 
fDppresBion of the slave trade, and that in fact Clause 12 
r that convention must be interpreted to designate tlie 
^lole of the hay, bearing the name of Delagoa or LorenEO- 
s forming part of the Portuguese possessions; 
" Cousidering that in 1822 her Britannic Majesty's 
_ loTcmmeiit, when seuding CAptiin Owen to make a. 
hydrographic survey of Delagoa Uay, and the rivers dis- 
charging lliemselvea into it, recommended tliat olEcor to 
the good offices of the Portuguese Govenmient; 

"Considering that although the accidental weakening of 
^0 Portuguese authority in those parte may, in 1823, have 
i Captain Owen erroneously, yet in good faith, to regard 
a native cliiefs of the territories now contested as really 
bidependent of the Crown of Portugal, tbo convontionit 
ponduded by him with tbnso chiefs, were none the less 
fontrary to the rights of Portugal ; 
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I trust tho (lay wiU never come when Uie territorial rigliLs <•(' 

this countT}', ovGii in a corner of the least important of thi- 

continenta of Ilia world, will be rpgariled with iiuUfferpncc, 

The inlet of the Indian Ocean on tlio East Coast of Africa. 

which the Portuguese call the Bay of Loranzo-Manjuca, and 

we Delagoa Bay, is situated about 350 miles north of Port 

I Natal, and forma a safe and commodious harbour, on a coast 

j Very deficient in such conveniences. The shores of the bay 

1 *re Bat and marshy, and in summer exceedingly unhealthy, 

I but the bay itself, besides forming a good harbour, receives 

■ A number of rivers, to which t)io ju'ogress of this portion of 

South Africa, in iMpulation of Europejin descent, is giving 

' importance. Behind the Drakenberg Slountains ia the 

flourishing TrauBvaal Republic, which could have no bettor 

IS to the sea than that which Deli^oa Bay affords. The 

[.bay receives the Manice river and Mapoota river from tho 

[ sonth, and has, on its west side, an estuary called English 

iver, formed by the mouth of several streams, one of which, 

Lthe Delagoa river, ia navigable by veascis, drawing twelve 

f water, for forty miles, and by boats for two hundred 

l&il«s. 

In the north-western comer of Delagoa Bay, t!ie Portu 
fuese have a fort an<l factory of Lorenzo-Marques, with an 
L export trade in ivory, gold dust, and, it is said, in shtves, 
L This is tlie only pait of the bay wiiieli they or any other 
li£urope»ns occupy; but, upon that occupation, the Portu- 
guese base their cliuuia, not only to the whole of the inlet, 
>, also the coast line sever.il miles below its southeni 
ictremity. Tlio Portuguese also put forward their discovery 
bf the bay by Yasco de Oama, tut it does not appear that 
■h?y hosed any olaim to the whole, or, indeed, to any part of 
1, except this fort'and its raifm, until many years after the 
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could only decide upon the case as it was laid before him, 
and a moment's reflection will suffice to show, that there 
were important bearings of this territorial dispute, which 
could not be placed before any arbitrator for decision. 

Those among us, who have been impelled by humanity 
and love of peace, to advocate the policy of obtaining the 
decision of disputed international questions, from the reason 
of an arbitrator, rather than from the sword, must not be 
surprised if their favourite method should be discredited by 
the fact, that every arbitration to which we have assented 
<luring the last six 3'ears, has been decided against us. It 
would be strange if the event were otherwise. The decision 
against us at Geneva, Avas emphasized by an award of more 
tlian three millions sti^-ling damages. Tliat rendered by the 
Emperor of Germany cost us the island of San Juan, and 
now we are deprived of a bay and harbour, which we could 
have made useful to all trading and maritime peoples, but 
which may now become a source of annoyance to us in poli- 
tics and trade. Our people must not be blamed if they 
judge even of so sublime a principle as arbitration partly by 
its results. We know that there is no Government in the 
world so magnanimous and unselfish in its dealings with 
other nations as our own; and our patience is tried, when 
award after award is given against us, with as much 
certainty, as if we were a greedy, grasping people, against 
whom the civilized world had found it necessary to combine. 
This cannot go on. Islands, bays, and millions we may 
lose, and be not much the worse for it, but we cannot con- 
sent to be systematically discredited, and many will think 
that, after all, our honour is safest in our own keeping. 
These feelings are perfectly natural ; at the same time, it 
will be well to beware of surrendering ourselves to the 
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Portuguese Government, or pennitted to remain open, until 
it could be tenninated in a satisfactory manner. ^Marshal 
MacMahon's decision is founded on a view of tlie past, "with 
its shadowy claims and confessedly imperfect rights, but the 
present and future of South-East Africa are more important 
elements in any settlement of the Delagoa Bay question, 
that could be described as politic and statesmanlike, than 
the technical considerations that have weighed with Marshal 
MacMahon's advisers. This decision will be honourably 
accepted, but it will cause difficulties. History tells us what 
has been the character and tendency of Portuguese influenc(», 
on the East Coast of Africa, and it clearly foreshows that 
other kind of influence which is destined to supersede it. 
JPoilugal, it is notorious, can turn its possession of De!agoa 
Bay to no use that is important to the world, though it can 
easily make of it an occasion of strife between those who 
should be friends. The event of this reference to the 
French Government, of a case which ought not to have been 
referred to any Power, should not discourage the friends of 
arbitration, but it should certainly enlighten them, and lead 
to a more careful application of the principle, so that it« 
great advantages may not be altogether lost to the world. 



Leader in Times, 2l8t August, 1875. 

A THIRD application of the principle of Arbitration has had 
a result adverse to this country. The tribunal of Geneva 
mulcted us in the sum of three millions sterling ; the Em- 
peror of Germany and his jurists were against us in the San 
Juan controversy; and now Marshal MacMahon gives 
Delagoa Bay to the Portuguese, after their claims liavo been 
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Gulf, on the Coasts of India, in the Malay Archipelago* 
They took possession of the most advantageous points on 
the eastern shores of Africa, and the coast over wliich our 
late visitor, the Sej^id of Zanzibar, rules, or claims to rule, 
once acknowledged their supremacy. The decay of this 
wonderful i)rosperity, the stagnation of this restless enter- 
l)rise, the ruin or the alienation of so nuuiy coveted estab- 
lishments, is matter of history. Other natidns supplanted 
the Portuguese, as they had supplanted the Venetians. 
Their possessions in Eastern Africa dwindled in importance, 
and though the Governor of Mozambique still exercises a 
nominal authority over a large undefined territory, the 
Portuguese occupation of the greater pai-t of it is something 
very shadowy and unreal. This shrinking of the Portuguese 
IKJwer has led to the disputes alx)ut Delagoa Bay. In the 
war of the French Revolution the Cape of Good Hope fell 
into the hands of the British, and though it was restored to 
Holland at the Peace of Amiens, it was subsequently recap- 
tured, and retained at the Peace of 1815. This placed us 
in new relations with the Portuguese. We were the heirs 
of the Dutch in Southern Africa, and the Portuguese had 
now to deal with a people more adventurous and pushing 
than their former neighbours. The British Government 
and the East India Company attached the highest import- 
ance to the Cape of Good Hope, and desired to see a great 
colonial development in South Africa, as securing the route 
to India, and creating a European society, in a countr}*^ which 
was not hopelessly remote from India itself. Southern 
Africa became a territory for which too much could not be 
done. The colonists, it is true, were treated like cliildren, 
spoilt by the indulgence of unreasonable requests, at the 
same time that they were scolded for not accepting some 
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i:ludeil with the Kinj^'s Government the Convention of tlio 
:J8tli of July for thf. suppression cf the slave tratJe. "In 
fact, ClauBo 12 of that Convention must bo interpreted to 
I leaignate the whole of the Bay bearing the name of Delagoa, 
IT Lorenzo- Marques, ns forming piirt of the Portuguese 
possessions." Furthermore, in 1822 the British Government, 
having sent out an officer to mak« a lijilrographic survey of 
the Bay and tlie rivers flowing into it, recommended him to 
the good offices of the PortugneBe Goveniment. This, no 
• ioubt, is strongly on the Portuguese aide, according to all 
l.ho thcoriea which prevail as to national rights; but wc find 
within the limits of Marshal MacMahon's own juOgfilnent 
ample evidence that all substantial authority had passed 
away from Portngal. He says that "though the accidental 
weakening of the Portuguese authority in those parts, may, 
in 1623, have led Captain Owen erroneously, yet in good 
faith, to regard the Kative Chiefs of the territories now 
i-ontested as really indepen<Jent of the Crown of Portugal, 
tho Conventions concluded by him willi those Cliiefs were 
not tlie leas contrary to the rights of Portugal." The fact 
that an intelligent officer could mistake the Natives for the 
independent tribes, shows that there could have been no 
idBcient representative of the Portnguese Government in tho 
vicinity; and the effect of this is not lessened by the cir- 
eumstaiice that, subsequently, tlin Porlitguese Goveiimient 
obtained anew from the Chiof's a recognition of its authority. 
i!iit the rights of Portugal, acquired by discovery in the 
ixtcenth century, asserted by force of arms as well as 
iliplomatically in the eighteenth, lecognised incidentally in 
tlio early part of tlie nineteenth, appear to the French 
President, sufficiently established, and he gives to His Most 
FaitliAtl Majesty all tlte territory claimed. We do not 
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roiiU'st llu; justici^ of tlui Award, but we may regret a 
• It'rision \vhi(!i will tend to retard the settlement and 
civilization ut'tln)s^' regions, wliiclw can now only l>e acoom- 
l»li^In*il hy union with tli<». great South African community 
grt.win;^ ui» under tlu». British Crown. In the end we may 
fairly exp.'.t that no obstacles, raised by a strict interpreta- 
tion «)f th«* ri.Lchts of nations, will impede a consummation 
^o henolicial to tln^ worM. 



l.ca<lor in Morn'inci Tost, August 23. 1S75. 

The i«*xt (»f Marshal !M*Mahon's award on the Delagoa 
r>ay contri)V»'rsy has at length been made public. On th^ 
l\')d March, not very long after the latest rei>resen tat ions 
ai)i)i'ar, by tin' <locn incut in question, to have been made to 
the Marshal bv tin* British Ambassador and Portujnics** 
Mini-^ler at Paris, W(» wcri; enabh»d to announce to our 
readers what would be*, the result of the arbitration, and the 
^,tat»'nlcnls made subsequently in Parliament confnincd our 
inrurniation. It is only now, however, that the official 
<l(Mn'i- is made jMiblic, and it rather briefly and summarily 
<li<])o>(S of our ilainis. The convention agreeing to the 
arbitratitui seems to have been signed at Lisbon on the 11th 
SeptenilM-r, 1S72, and as the award is dated Ven>aillc«» th«* 
"Jlth .Fuly, it has taken nearly three years to cx)me to a 
«unelusion. \\'<' cannot complain of unnecessary liostc in 
thi' matter, therefon*, inasnuich as nearly a year seems to 
have elajt.M'd between each move in the affair. The com- 
mis.^ion of investigation wjls appointed by the Marshal on 
the li3d of March, 1 ST.?. On the inth September following. 
the representatives of the two parties prej^cnted their 
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lemoranda to the arbitrator, and exactly a twelvemonth 

r counter-memoranda were ]ianded in, the case on either 

l3c being finally eloeed by lettura dated the 8th of February 

I the present year. Two different poinla arose in the 

neBtion, the one having reference to the territory on the 

lorthem side of D^'Iagoa Bay, as far as the Espiritn Sancto, 

fih River; and the otlier being in reganl to the 

TJtory on the southern side, known as Maputa, and 

K-cmbracing the island of Inyack. "With respect to the former, 

e had imagined all along that tite Portuguese claim to that 

s established, but we had also considered that our title to 

^ifae latter portion of the Bay wiia one that could be eus- 

ined. Whatever might have been the Portuguese assump- 

i as regardeil the Dutch and Austrians, and however 

inch those Powers might have given in to their i)retension8, 

B had certainly never acknowledged them; at any rate, jii 

rnferenco to the Southern half of the Bay; and we cannot 

now soe how the fact, so markedly dwelt upon in the award, 

of our Oovcmment recommending Captain Owen to the 

kind oflicoa of tlie Portuguese authorities, when making in 

r28S3 Ids survey of thn liay and rivers discluirging them- 

i into it, is to bo eonstrued into our having admitted 

» right of Portugal to the whole of the ten-itory. The 

ffortugueso luui a aettloment at Lorenzo-Marquea, an<l what 

[wnld bo more natural than tbiit our Government should 

iquest their otficials to tender tho Captain their good offices 

lllould occasion rojuire it. But indeed the proof that we 

il no intention of acknowledging Uiem aa complete luaaters 

t tio territory is self-evident fi\>m the conduct of Captain 

ven in dealing nitli the native chiefs in tiie vicinity, whom 

9 treated as quite independent of Portuguese authority. 

ISor are we prepared to admit that the terms of our prcvioua 
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<-onv«'iiLi<.ii Willi Portugal in 1817, for the siipprosMon of 
tlio slavi* tnulr. .hh' smh as to imply a ivcogiiition of their 
riLrlit to tln^ v/holt* of t!io Day. We novcr intonded aiiy- 
tliini; of the kind. Tin' docision is, however, given against 
us, and as it was a;^nM'd in the an-angement of September, 
187l\ that llu' <|U('>tion should be decided by the President 
of th(' IVcinh lif'i)ul)lii* Viithout appeal, all we can now do 
i;i to liiako th«' l)<'<t (»f a bad bargain, if so it may be termed. 
Sine*' tin* rc-Tilt first Ix'caiui' known to the public in England, 
a vcrv .NtrouLr f«'eliuir has been evinced, that an endeavour 
^hould \n\ unxdi) to coinn to terms with Portugal for pur- 
rhaJrinLT tlu^ Iiay, or at any rate that poition of it which it is 
a«iv^at)l«' w«- should possess, and which, indeed, we claimed. 
Us ,i:r«»\vin,L!: iiupoi-tancr is acknowledged, an<l, now that its 
r«^putati<»n lor unliealthinrss is proved to be gi'eatly im- 
«lc^:orvj'd, there is the more reason why we should be anxious 
to retain it. Its situation at the entrance to the Mozam- 
bique (.'hannel, and its being tlic only available seaport for 
the Transvaal, destined at no distant day to be one of the 
South African Confederate States, and which it is well to 
renieiuber is already attracting a good many Australian 
diggers, gi'eatly enhance its value. Witli every disposition 
to tru.st in the g(»od intentions of tlie Portuguese Goveni- 
nient, and in its willingness to offer facilities for commerce at 
the Bay, we would much prefer to have the port in our own 
hands. It is tol(?rably ctatain that British subjects will be 
the ])arties chit^fly interested in the trade that will be carried 
on at the l>ay, and a far larger traffic is likely to take place 
under British juris<]i(rtion, than if it be exercised by a foreign 
Power, however much it may be actuated by good intentions. 
The iidiabitants of the Tmnsvaal^ "we arc satisfied, would 
much rather tliat the poi-t were in English hands, and it is 
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Lneedless to remark how l!ie project for railway commiinica- 
1 between the Bay and its proposed torminus in tlie 
Bepublic would lie furthered under British anBpicea. It is 
f the preaenl alone that we tliink; Southern Africa is 
be-Btined to become a confedoratioa of States owning Britisli 
Bupremacy, and whatever objection may at the moment 
■jat amongst certain parties in the two Republics against 
inion under the British flag, is pmtty sure to die away, 
3!lie increased settlement of Britisli subjects witliin their 
jorders must of itaclf necessarily tend to thia, and it is most 
desirable tliat, when a confederation is eHBtablished, eveiy 
inch of territory in the neighbourhood should be held by 
ourselves. We have no appreliension that Portugal will 
i-nter into negotiations with any other foreign Power for the 
disposal to it of Dclagoa Bay— a proceeding which would bo 
very injurious to our interests. But at the same time 
Portugal will, doubtless, wish to reap some advantage from 
the award, which, rightly or wrnngly, has handed over to it 
territory we had reason to believe belonged to ourselves. 
It is not probable that Portugnl has any special interest in 
retaining possession of the port. Us African territories are 
not of paramount importance t4i it, and in surrendering a 
small portion of them it would Lave no objection to make u 
good bargain. Very likely tlie award is an unexpected slice 
of good luck to Portugal, and il' we can only come to 
I reasonable terms with her for tlie purchase of the Bay, we 
kniay eventually not liavc so ntucb reason tu grumble at what 

■ has happened. Perhaps, even, it may hecoiTic a subject of 
rejoicing, aa it may act as a lesson to us in the future to be 

Edistrustful of the arbitration system, ivhich, somehow or 

■ other, however good a case we may tbiaik that we have, 
I ri-sults in our being the losers. If it only leads us to dis- 
I coimtenance the pr.icticc in the future, the award in thu 

2k 
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tating the reasons specified by Marshal MacMahon as the 
ground of his judgement, the Eanie paper adds, " This, no 
doubt, ia strongly on the Portuguese side, according to ali 
the tlieoriea which prevail aa to national rights;" though it 
afterwards Bomewhat qualifies this admission by affirming 
that the Portuguese rights had lapsed, or, at lejtst, become 
doubtful by desuetude. We have no doubt that Delagoa 
Bay woiUd be of greater use, not only to ourselves, but 
possibly to the interests of civilisiition, if it were in BritisJi 
r&ther than in Portuguese hands, though our eontributioit 
to the civilisation of Africa has liitherto been of a very 
equivocal kind indeed. But the some thing may be said, 
probably, of Lisbon or Oporto, and a hundred other ports 
in all parts of the world, upon which we may choose to cast 
a covetous eye, and, if that ho a sufficient ground of claim — 
and especially if the cliumant himself is to be the judge — ^it 
would let loose all mankind to engagi^ in one universal game 
of mutual spoliation. We shouid be glad to see Delagoa 
Bay pass by rightful means into the possession of Great 
Britain, but we contend that the settlement of the in- 
dispensable and preliminary question of title, will serve 
rather to facilitate than to frustrate negotiations for that 
purpose. But on the subject of arbitration, if we find the 
award going against us on so many occasions, where we 
have no reason to call in question the competency or the 
integrity of the ai-bitratrjra, would it not be well for us to 
aak ourselves whether this does not point to the fact, that, 
nationally, we are of an aggressive and maaterfiil spirit; not 
consciously unjust, but prone, from a sense of our enormous 
wwer, to be somewhat arrogant and exacting in our claimsl 
ETations, even more than individuals, have reason to say — 
•' w»d flome Power the gitti* gie in 
Tq B«e oonell* ■» itben tee nn," 
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